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BAD PAVING JUDGMENT. 


Recently a Texas city made plans for paving a number 
of its streets. After much agitation by the paving 
material people it appeared for a time that creosoted 
yellow pine blocks would be chosen. But someone made 
the discovery that the cost of wood block paving in a 
number of instances would exceed the actual value of the 
frontage assessed for the paving. The work in question, 
of course, was to be done in outlying sections where 
realty values had not gone as high as they probably will. 
The absurdity of the situation, however, became generally 
apparent and the cause of wood block paving suffered 
by adversely aroused public sentiment as the result. 

Everyone interested in the promotion of wood block 
paving would do well to bear in mind these facts: This 
is a very high grade type of paving; it is adapted to 
streets where traffic is heavy and to streets where prop- 
erty values have become well established; it affords a 
noiseless, clean, sanitary pavement, but one that can not 
be properly laid in competition with cheaper and inferior 
paving materials. Poorly laid wood block is an adver- 
tisement for asphalt or something else. Wood block 
can not be laid as it should be under low priced contracts 
in suburban additions, nor ¢an any reputable wood bloek 
paying contractor afford to risk his reputation and that 
of his stock-in-trade by competing for such business, 


HANDLING EXPORT TRADE. 


A tendency that already has been noted in the export 
lumber trade has manifested itself in other lines of 
export. Foreign buyers show an inclination to deal 
directly with the manufacturers of the goods they pro- 
pose to buy. 

According to the Foreign Trade Bulletin of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association this policy of foreign buyers 
has been developing and gaining strength for a decade. 
The desire to buy directly from the manufacturers is 
attributed largely to the buyer’s belief that ‘‘he might 
build up a large trade on some article with the support 








LOUISIANA TO CANADA. 


The transfer to a steamer at Chicago this week of 
0,000 feet of cottonwood, which had been shipped 

rail to Chicago for reshipment by water to a 
anadian customer, was a suggestive incident. That 
this lumber could earry a rail charge from the Gulf 
to the Lakes and a water tariff to Ontario indicates 
what the volume of this northward movement will be 
if a deep waterway via the Mississippi proves both 
a possibility and a fact. Our Canadian cousins need 
our southern hardwoods and other lumber; there is no 
oubt of that. A means of transportation bisecting 
the country and uniting Lakes and Gulf undoubtedly 
would serve as an important means of egress to a con- 
derable quantity of lumber and open the way to 
trade that southern millmen do not now enjoy. 


A PARCEL POST PUZZLE. 


At a public hearing of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
uission at Washington, D. C., October 9, attorneys for 
lie express companies contended that their clients and 
ie railroads would suffer a net loss of $33,000,000 a 
‘ar in revenue in case the proposed reduction in express 
ites is enforeed by the commission. The question of 
ite reduction is a matter for the express companies and 
e railroads to fight out with the commission. The Inter- 
ate Commeree Commission now controls freight rates 
d probably the time is not far distant when it will 
enforcing the proposed lower express rates. 
\ query which arises out of the situation is: Why is 
necessary for the Government to inaugurate a parcel 
ost system if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
orees the express companies to reduce their rates to a 
oint that the publie demands as reasonable? Express 
ates as they now stand afforded the parcel post advo- 
ates most of their ammunition in urging the adoption 
i this country of the plan of sending large parcels of 
uerchandise by mail. With express companies carrying 
parcels at a lower rate what else can a parcel post sys- 
cm prove to be in the United States but a vast burden, 
osting to operate millions more than it produces in 
evenue? The closer the pareel post plan is studied and 
‘he nearer the time for its inauguration—January 1, 
\913—approaches, the easier it is to perceive it as a 
‘‘overnmental folly. It will not only plunge the Post 
Office Department in greater deficit each year but it will 
do inealeulable harm to the business interests of the 
‘owns and rural communities of the country. 





TO ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 

Retail association secretaries and direct- 
ors are now fixing the dates of their an- 
nual meetings. 

The opportunity and necessity are at 
hand to avoid the conflict of dates that 
has hurt the attendance, interest and value 
of these meetings in former years. 

The association secretaries should by 
correspondence or in person confer and 
cooperate in this matter. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN gladly tenders its services in 
this regard. 

There are a 
form: 

A much larger number of associations 
would be able to hear the highest authori- 
ties on vital topics. Thereby programs 
would be bettered, interest and attendance 
increased, and the retailers’ welfare more 
rapidly advanced. | 

Officers and other association workers 
learn by visiting sister associations. A non- 
conflicting schedule will make such visits 
possible. 

The lumber journals, important aids in 
spreading association gospel, would be able 
to give each association better service and 
greater attention. 

Lumbermen in adjoining States would 
be able to attend more than one meeting. 

Dates made in future should be made 
not to conflict. Dates already made can 
be readily changed, if changed now. 

How many secretaries will aid to make 
the 1913 meetings co-operate instead of 
compete in attracting interest, attendance 
and talent? 


host of reasons for this re- 











of a responsible manufacturer.’’ Indeed, the most fre 
quent complaint made by the foreign buyer is that the 
American shipper exports only the excess of supply over 
domestic demand. Often, therefore, after the foreign 
merchant has built up and developed a good trade in an 
American article domestic trade booms to such an extent 
that the whole of the manufacturer’s product is con 
sumed at home and the foreign buyer is unable to obtain 
goods to supply the trade he has built up. 

Export trade, of course, if it is to be expanded, o1 
even retained, must receive from American shippers con 
sideration identical with that which they would give 
to the domestic trade under the same conditions. Much 
of the complaint regarding American methods of hand 
ling export trade doubtiess is attributable to the fact 
that American business men have not always recognized 
that export trade must be handled on an independent 
basis without any connection with or relation to domestic 
trade conditions. A foreign buyer, if he is to build up 
and maintain a demand for American products, must have 
some assurance that he can depend upon his source of 
supply. The American exporter therefore must always 
be bound to fill export orders with the same if not greater 
promptness than orders from nearby markets. 
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CONSIGNEE’S DUTY IN DAMAGE CLAIMS. 


A large eastern lumber shipper writes: ‘‘In our opinion there is no better way 
of ‘turning a good trick’ than featuring it in your paper prominently. In this 
connection we have in mind the importance of dealers, upon the arrival of a car 
which is damaged enroute, having the agent state the extent of the damage before 
paying freight on the car. This, as you know, will enable the shipper to get 
redress from the railroad. While a great many dealers understand the necessity 
of doing this and taking this precaution to protect the shippers’ interests, there 
are a great many who do not.’’ 

A duty of every consignee, whether he be a dealer or manufacturing consumer, 
is to take all necessary steps to protect the interests of the shipper in connection 
with possible claims for loss or damage in transit. Under the rules of the rail- 
roads agents are permitted to make notation of the extent of loss or damage, but 
only on request by the consignee will such notation be made. Naturally the rail- 
roads do not provide evidence against themselves unless it is demanded. 

Every buyer of lumber should realize the importance of maintaining friendly 
relations with those from whom he is securing his stock. The buyer who is careless 
in matters of this sort and whose carelessness costs the shipper money can not 
expect the consideration on subsequent transactions to which he otherwise would 
be entitled. 

In every case where it becomes apparent upon the receipt of a car that stock 
has been damaged in transit the consignee should insist upon the agent making 
proper notation of the extent of the damage on the expense bill at the time he 
pays the freight charges. In any instance where the agent refuses to make such 
notation the matter should be taken up with the proper officials of the railroad’s 
freight department so that the local agent may be properly instructed as to his 
duty in such a case. 


GETTING THE PROFIT OUT OF THE MILK. 


‘*We have been skimming the cream and wasting the milk. Twenty-five years 
ago I predicted that the time would come when the making of boards would be 
regarded by lumbermen as of less importance than the gathering of the by- 
products from the wood. Now that prophecy is about to be realized. In the 
future we must get our profit out of the milk.’’ The author of this statement 
is a man whose name is so well and favorably known to lumbermen generally that 
whatever he may say about the manufacture of lumber is certain to command 
attention. The statement quoted was made in a discussion of the several plants 
now under construction or in operation in various sections of the United States 
designed to manufacture valuable products or byproducts from wood waste. 

Lumbermen are beginning to show some interest in the developing of processes 
for closer utilization of the forest. But they are not taking the keen interest in 
the subject that recent progress would seem to justify and, in the meantime, 
capital is being enlisted from sources outside the industry for the furtherance of 
scientific investigation that ought to be conducted by the timber owners and 
lumber manufacturers if they are to enjoy its benefits. 

The lumber industry is about to undergo the same sort of transformation that 
has occurred in the meat packing industry since the day when the butcher hauled 
a slab of meat from door to door and cut off that particular portion the house- 
wife chose to buy. Today there is no waste of valuable material in that industry. 
Undoubtedly the time is approaching when there will be little or no waste of 
valuable material in the lumber industry. 

The meat packers have enjoyed the benefits of close utilization in their busi- 
ness because they invested the brains and money necessary to bring about the 
necessary improvements. If lumbermen are to do the same they must devote 
more time and money to the study of methods of utilization, or some one else 
will do the work for them and, naturally enough, will reap most of the profit. 








ESTIMATING FOR THE NATIONAL BUDGET. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America is standing back 
of President Taft in his plea for a national budget. It will be remembered that on 
September 19 the President addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
which he discussed the executive order of July 10 which directed that steps be taken 
to provide a budget along the lines set forth in the presidential message of June 
27. On August 24 Congress included in the appropriation bill for the legislative, 
executive and judicial expenses of the Government a mandate to the effect that 
regular annual estimates should be submitted to Congress in the manner, form and 
time required by law, and in no other way. This evidently was intended to prevent 
the President from carrying out his plans for a budget, but in the message to the 
Secretary of the Treasury above referred to the President took the position that 
Congress had no power to prevent his securing information upon which he could 
base a budget for submission to Congress as part of an executive message. Ac- 
cordingly the President directed that in addition to complying with the law requiring 
the submitting of estimates to Congress through the Secretary of the Treasury heads 
of departments should proceed in accordance with his previous instructions, cooperat- 
ing with the Committee on Economy and Efficiency in the preparation of financial 
statements and summaries to be incorporated in a national budget and submitted 
to appear in a presidential message. 

In support of the plea for a budget it is urged—and with much reason—that the 
present plan of arriving at estimates of the expense of Government is haphazard 
and permits of no comparison to be made between probable revenues and probable 
expenditures, whereas, by carefully compiling all available information the President 
will be in position to submit to Congress a definite estimate of revenues and expendi- 
tures that will serve as a basis for appropriations fitting the Government’s purse, 
and will eliminate the possibility of a large deficit at the end of the fiscal year. 

In the conduct of smaller business it is always necessary to know what the revenue 
is going to be before plans can be made for spending it. In the business of the 
United States, involving an expenditure of more than a billion dollars a year, it 
seems logical that the same conservative plan should be followed. Other govern- 
ments of the world have found the budget plan the only satisfactory plan, and in 
view of the popular demand for economy and efficiency in the administration of 
national affairs it seems time that the present unscientific method of arriving at the 
cost of operating the national machine be displaced by some more efficient scheme. 





GRATIFYING CONDITIONS IN INSPECTION. 


Every hardwood manufacturer knows that in times of sharp demand and high 
prices the percentage of complaints on grades and demands for official inspection 
is reduced to the minimum. In other words, the condition of the hardwood market 
may be fairly gauged by the number of controversies arising over inspection. 
Secretary Lewis Doster, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, is authority for the following statement: 


The general commercial industries of the country use the steel business as a 
barometer to reflect the conditions of this country from a commercial standpoint, and 
it has always been a standard manner to gauge the prosperity of our country, barring 
manipulated or speculative conditions, but the association as far as the hardwood 
lumber business is concerned can gauge the trend of the conditions in a more sub- 
stantial manner, and that is on the question of complaints that arise in the various 
markets of the country where hardwood lumber is shipped. I can state to you frankly 
that at the present time there is more hardwood lumber being shipped into the markets 
on our grading rules than ever before, and never in the history of the association, 





—~ 


which covers a period of over ten years, have there been so few complaints in propor- 
tion to the products shipped. It has become such a decided reduction in the work of 
the inspection bureau that we were forced to reduce our force of inspectors, not | 
ing enough work to do for the men who were employed; and, again, those who 
still in the employ will spend a good bit of their time at the mills of the members 
mill instruction work. 

The office is busy compiling the market values for the month of September a 
which are expected to be sent out as close to the date of October 10 as is possible { 
do so. The system in which we have divided the association into classes, then « 
vassing each class regarding the markets, receiving an exact condition of their boo 
and which is reproduced under the figures of a high and low with an average and 
analysis of the whole results, will tend to give a true and unbiased reflection of 
markets. 
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The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is to be congratulated on the worl 
it is doing in the way of investigating market conditions and keeping its mem} 
advised with regard to the trade outlook and demand for its stock. As Secretary 
Doster says, the fact that complaints have greatly diminished is the best kind of 
evidence of the strength of the market. 

The ideal condition would be one in which the inspection bureau could 
maintained with the minimum expense that will permit of efficient operati 
and Secretary Doster’s statement indicates that the organization has practica 
reached that condition. 


PROPER FIRE PREVENTION. 


Carelessness, the cause of the larger percentage of fires, was emphasized 
school children of the country Wednesday, October 9, when ‘‘Fire Prevention Day "’ 
was celebrated in many towns, cities and states. School children were told 
speakers chosen in most instances from the ranks of fire departments that tle 
reduction of fire waste lies in the increase of individual responsibility, a fact 
called to the attention of the publie by proclamations of governors, mayors and 
the press in the discussion of fire loss problems. 

Most authorities agree that at least 75 per cent of the fires are due easily to 
preventable causes, a fact in need of impression upon the publie mind. Individual 
responsibility in the matter of fires is enforced abroad, and with good results 
The American public is being educated on the question and when this step forward 
is reflected in legislation in the different States real progress will have heen 
achieved. 

A man-must so handle his own property as not to endanger the pronerty of 
others. What is true in this respect of individuals is true of corporations. | 





instances penalties have been imposed on railroads and other corporations in thi 
country where the equipment in connection with which fire is used was shown 
to have been handled carelessly. If a railroad is liable for a fire set by a lo 
motive, an owner of threshing machine for a fire started bv sparks from his 
engine, or a mill owner for confiagrations started by carelessness at his plant ar 
which spreads to other property, there is no reason why the owner of a soot 
chimney or a defective flue or the individual who does not handle.rubbish or 
explosives with care should not be held responsible. Penalties for such careless 
ness have been casually imposed in this country; a law covering the situatioy 
should be made general. 

Tnstilling in the mind of the American youth the individual sense of responsi 
bility for fires is a commendable plan, eapable of accomplishing great good. The 
plan will remain commendable and an avent of progress just as long as different 
agencies interested in the sale of socalled ‘‘firenroof’’ materials and in other 
schemes for profit leave hands off and do not seek to make eanital out of ¢ Fir 
Prevention Day.’’ Already fire-proofing agencies can be noted in the act of aiding 
in the promotion and arrangement of ‘‘Fire Prevention Dav’’ programs, and 
unless this hand is stilled good which could he accomplished by instructing the 
youth and public generally in a truthful way about fires and fire prevention will 
come to naught. 


UNEXAMPLED HARDWOOD BUSINESS. 


Whatever may be said about seasonal changes in the pines. fir. and other build 
ing woods of the softer variety, as distinguished from the deciduous woods. thi 
distinctive feature of the hardwood lumber industry and trade of the eurrent 
year is that of undeviating prosnerity, barring, however, unfavorable weather 
and transportation inadequacy. Week following week, and month succeeding 
month, demand has been strong, dry lumber has heen absorbed as soon as ready 
for market, there has been no burdensome acenmulation, and as the vear is verge 
ing toward the close no weak spots have developed in the trade. while the entire 
business, from the stump to the factory, promises to enter another year without 
a cloud on its prospect. 

Perhaps never before has the hardwood trade been known to he so evenly bal- 
anced in points of health and trade soundness as at the present time. In former 
periods there have been woods, and grades of woods, that were slow and cheap in 
the market. But for a year or more all the wood that could be eut into lumber has 
been in demand and easily converted into available funds. This ready salable 
ness of all kinds of hardwood lumber has come to be a condition of the more 
recent years because of the increased demand for low grade lumber for the mak 
ing of crates and boxes. The call for shipping packages has become so great, 
and the margin so close at which such containers must be sold—partly because 
of the competition of fiber hoxes—that of necessity the cheapest possible lumber 
must be used by the manufacturers. This has brought about a demand for the 
woods that once were discarded for the purpose, such as gum, cottonwood, and 
every kind of northern and southern hard and soft wood that could be worked 
into any part of a box or crate, including the basswood, elm, black ash, beech, 
maple, tamarack and all the woods, mentionable or’ unmentionable, that would 
make a strip, cleat or corner piece. 

As the white and norway pine of the North has diminished the box trade has 
turned to the several woods peculiar to the South as substitutes for the body of 
the box, while anything that could be worked into the structure in any form 
has been used. This is the reason why coarse lumber, in which the hardwoods 
have had so large a place in recent years, is rather more readily sold at a price 
than the good, common and the upper grades. All market reports mention this 
feature in strong terms. This is a condition that has rendered the hardwood 
business in recent years so prosperous, because it provides utilization of the 
entire cut of the log, and therefore enhances the price of stumpage. Other 
multiplications of hardwood consumption have greatly expanded the demand for 
low grade hardwoods within recent years. 

As the fall season has advanced the outlook for the hardwood business has 
developed progressive strength. Not a note to the contrary from any of the 
markets has been heard. Not much of diverse interest can be gleaned from mar 
ket reports. Of southern hardwoods plain oak seems to have acquired a per 
manent place as the leader. Quarter sawed oak holds a position in the market 
that is secure against all invasion, but, like all high grade lumber, it depends 
upon the better class of utilities and there is a limit to the volume of it that 
can be disposed of; but it never is a drag, and never will be. 

In the timbers white oak holds a unique place, because nothing else can meet 
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is value for strength and durability. In this period of structural revival the 
all for dimension white oak was never better. In the railroad line has arisen 
demand for white oak ties in excess of anything ever before known. This 

because the companies have learned that no other wood can so well hold the 
)- and 100-pound steel rails and the heavy engines and big cars that have be- 
ome necessary to carry modern traflic. Kngineers and traffic departments of the 
ailroads are demanding oak ties, and all that can be produced are wanted. The 
ime is true of car oak and of dimension stock of all sizes for a various struc- 
iral and manufacturing use. 


The northern hardwoods, such as maple, beech, birch, rock and soft elm, black 
ash, and all that can be denominated hardwood, are wanted to the limit of supply. 
The forests of Michigan and Wisconsin are being scraped over for all the hard 
woods that can be cut and assembled for shipment, while manufacturers and 
buyers complain that they can not get enough of them. What will be done for a 
supply when the timber is all cut is past conjecture. Under such circumstances 
the conclusion must be reached that there can be no serious and long continued 
depression of the hardwood lumber business until the time comes when hard- 
wood timber shall be cut until a merchantable quantity is no longer left. 





_ REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








In the midst of the period of fall trade peculiar and somewhat mixed condi- 
‘ions have arisen in the two great departments of supply and distribution; namely, 
‘hose involving southern pine and north Pacific coast lumber. Announcement 
omes from wholesale centers and the mill sections that a lull has measurably 
occurred in urgent demand, which is variously accounted for from the different 
oints of view. In the Missouri River basin, especially in Kansas and Nebraska, 

is said that the retail trade, that mainly is dependent on the farmers, is quiet, 

ud dealers have abated their zeal for stocking up. At a time when had been 
redicted a booming trade, based on the liberal outturn of the crops, there is an 
batement of the interest in buying. This is partly accounted for by the fact 
that the farmers are busy with their crops, partly because of the horse disease 
that has disarranged the farmers’ calculations, in a measure because prices of 
vrain are not entirely satisfactory to producers, and by other connected reasons. 
Whatever may be the reasons for the lull in active demand, it is important to 
uote that it has come at a time in the season when, in former years, there has 
ieen the biggest demand of any part of the year. This feature, of course, involves 
ihe yellow pine trade, largely drawn from Louisiana-Texas, and the Arkansas 
-upply. In Kansas and Nebraska it also affects fir, cedar and spruce products of 
the north Pacific coast, and the redwood of California to some extent. In a 
measure it cuts off demand for cypress that goes into the States named. The 
lull in demand noticed in Kansas and Nebraksa is admitted at southwestern mill 
centers. From Houston it is stated that ‘‘if any one feature is more noticeable 
than another in connection with the lumber situation it is a marked lull in 
iemand;’’ but the reviewer adds that the lull is not unwelcome to the manu- 
facturers, for they are facing the most serious situation as regards transporta- 
tion facilities that they have had to encounter for many years. Moreover, mill 
stocks are low and broken, and the manufacturers declare that they hail with 
atisfaction the lull in demand, as it will give them opportunity to accumulate 
product and fill up assortments that have been so much depleted and broken that 
they can not meet the general demand. 
* * * 


This is a curious and unwonted situation at this time in the year, when, to meet 
the fall trade, the best of the year, the sales departments of the mills are usually 
straining every nerve to secure orders and clear off accumulated product. Yet the 
cause of this extraordinary situation is distinctly to be accounted for. The heavy 
rains of last winter and early spring seriously hindered logging and hampered the 
running of the mills and shipments. Then came the railroad and car lumber 
demand, which employed a large percentage of mill capacity. Later in the 
season promise of the crops was so good that the general demand for lumber 
revived. The lineyard dealers of the interior made a forecast of the situation and 
quietly bought lumber for their yards at prices presumably satisfactory to them- 
selves, While the individual dealers procrastinated buying to a considerable ex- 
tent. In the meantime the lumber consuming industries of midcountry, stimulated 
hy revived demand for their product, were forced to buy liberally, because they 
had at the beginning of the season but light stocks on hand and needed lumber, 
and that quickly. This had the effect to strengthen prices. Building revived in 
all the leading cities of the Ohio River and Great Lakes regions, as well as in 
other parts of the country, and thus a demand arose that was a marked feature 
in strengthening the market. The South required more lumber than in previous 
vears. Altogether the manufacturers, in the midst of the season, found that they 
were not accumulating stocks. The export demand was taking away an appre- 
ciable part of their best output. Hence it is that in the midst of the fall 
trade they view without alarm the lull that has occurred in the demand; but it 
should be observed that the quietude mainly pertains to yard stocks required 
for the agricultural districts. At the mill end of the business it is well that it 
came after a season of active and extraordinary demand for product and no over- 
production of lumber. Providence and favoring circumstances have saved the 
day for the producers. They could not overproduce because of the weather early 
in the year, and partly because labor was scarce, and at one period was hostile. 
The searcity of labor is still a check on production. It is a noteworthy feature, 
also, that transportation facilities are not equal to delivering lumber on the 
orders that now are in the hands of the mill operators. Many of the salesmen 
have been taken off their routes because the mills are not of the assortments 
required. 

7 * * 

A peculiar feature also is that despite the abatement of active demand prices 
are being well maintained. The manufacturers are holding firm, because they have 
no burden of stocks to throw on the market. Some think that the price list is 
on a pivot, and that if the quietude in demand for yard stock continues a weak- 
ening tendency will come. But this assumption seems scarcely tenable when no 
hurdensome accumulation is evident anywhere, and the demand is still equal 
to absorbing all the lumber that can be delivered. 

* * * 


In the northern states east of the Missouri River, and reaching to Pennsyl- 
vania, and it might be said to the Atlantic coast, building in the cities and towns, 
and the industries, are still short of the needed supplies, and car shortage is still 
holding back shipments. This is seen from reports from all the leading whole- 
sale and consuming centers. At Pittsburgh receipts of southern pine are seri- 
ously delayed because the railroads are unable to get the required cars to the 
mills. Some of the localities that were comparatively free from this trouble are 
now sensing a serious car shortage, and complaints are becoming more general, 
especially in the extreme South. Prices remain strong and inquiries are satis- 
factory. At Chicago car shortage is still a bugbear to manufacturers’ represent- 
atives, who are having difficulty in making anything like prompt deliveries, while 
demand for timber and other building material keeps up in good volume. At 
Cincinnati the call for yellow pine is well maintained, and all wholesalers who 
have the means for delivering lumber with reasonable dispatch can turn over a 
good volume of product to the trade. At that point car shortage is complained 
of as a serious handicap to business. At Buffalo the yellow pine business shows 
strength, but car shortage is a hindrance to business. The building demand is 
large and is expected so to continue until the end of the season. St. Louis car 
shortage and the consequent trouble in making deliveries from the mills are 
still serious drawbacks on the wholesale trade, and the call for lumber is urgent. 
Many southern mills represented in that market are closing temporarily. There 
is no haggling about prices; the main point is to get lumber delivered. At Kansas 
City some concerns are asking from $1 tc $1.50 a thousand more for some items, 
especially car material and dimensions. Buyers are waiting for the delivery on 
orders placed 30 days ago. Car shortage and broken mill stocks are preventing 


the delivery of required lumber. Few of the large concerns are making bids 
for southern business. For several weeks most of such operators have had their 
salesmen withdrawn from the field, and are accepting only urgent orders. Line yard 
dealers report a fair country business, but admit that trade has not been as 
strong as they had expected. The country yard men figure that they have about 
enough stock to last them to the holidays, and decline to carry a surplus over into 
next year. Car material is an especially strong feature of current trade. In Mis- 
sissippi, despite the car shortage, demand continues brisk, and recently numerous 
buyers have been among the mills trying to pick up loaded cars, which they found 
very scarce. The condition has become so serious that some mills have closed 
down because of crowded ramps. Despite the prevailing car shortage operators 
continue in the faith.that business will be good for the balance of the year. 
Buyers have lately placed large orders for railroad timber. Some of the orders 
practically carry no time limit, the specifications instructing that shipment be 
made whenever cars can be had. 
* * * 

In Florida and southern Georgia the lumber situation, according to a recent dis- 
patch, is unprecedented on account of excessive rains. Practically all lumber 
in the Georgia-Florida district has been withdrawn from market. Product has 
been curtailed more than 50 per cent because logs can not be moved to the mills, 
woods operations having been totally suspended. Stveral vessels at Jackson- 
ville and other ports have been drawing demurrage on account of inability to load 
cargoes. At Pensacola high ocean freight rates had prevented shippers from 
making charters, but within two weeks there has been some decline in rates, but 
they are still considered too high. Charters are more easily obtained, however, 
than they were a few weeks ago. At Mobile the outward movement of lumber 
and timber during the last two or three weeks has been fair, though the trade 
with Cuba and Porto Rico has not yet assumed its usual volume, being kept 
down by the hurricane season. The South American trade has taken on new 
life and some business is being done in that direction. The sawn timber market 
is in good form, with quotations at 2814 cents to 30 cents per cubic foot. All the 
timber mills have plenty of cutting. 


* * * 


Within recent time it is noted at Puget Sound points, Washington, that the rail- 
road demand for mill product has been excellent, at good prices. The retail 
trade, however, is buying comparatively little yard stock, some items, notably 
dimension, showing a degree of weakness. At this time of year a lull in demand 
for yard stock is expected, though buying for that branch of trade has scarcely 
equaled expectations when the large yield of the crops in the stretch of country 
from Washington eastward to the Dakotas, inclusive, becomes an actuality. Mill 
stocks for the yard trade are low, and good judges think that since a good east- 
ward movement in next season’s trade seems probable there is now no reason for 
cutting prices. The shingle trade is light, and prices east of the mountains vary 
from 5 to 15 cents a thousand. Many of the red cedar shingle milis have been 
shut down, not to resume operations until a better margin between the price of 
cedar logs and that of shingles can be established. In the Grays Harbor district 
75 per cent of the shingle mills are shut down for an indefinite period. A gen- 
eral curtailment is depended on to clean up the surplus of shingles on the market 
and reestablish a margin between cost and prices. At Portland the demand for 
clear lumber continues strong, but general trade has lately been lighter than it 
had been. Sash and door manufacturers report a good volume of business. At 
San Francisco the market is firm and demand for the different kinds of lumber 
handled in that market is normal for the season. Good work has been done this 
year in extending the eastern market for California lumber, and as a consequence 
a good business in that direction next season is expected. 


* * * 


In the northern pine trade good demand is reported at Minneapolis, and sales 
managers have no trouble in getting the prices named in the new list. All di- 
mension is stronger and the same is true of Nos. 3, 4 and 5 boards, advances on 
the kinds of lumber named within the last two weeks having been from 50 cents 
to $1.50 a thousand. Trade in west Coast lumber is reported to have dropped off 
within recent time, corroborating statements from mill points in that section. At 
Chicago a shortage of good white pine is reported. Lower grade stocks are scarce. 
Manufacturers report that as the sawing season draws toward the close their 
stocks show much reduction due to decreased production and consequently a 
more urgent demand. At Pittsburgh good white pine is reported in excellent de- 
mand and prices continue to hold all advances made during the season. At the 
Tonawandas an increasing call for box grades is a notable feature, and prices 
have strengthened. Dealers report 6-inch box $2 a‘thousand higher than a year 
ago, while 8- and 10-inch are $1.50 higher. Most of the other items are in good 
supply and a normal amount of lumber is expected to be in the yards at the close 
of navigation. 

* * * 

At the foot of Lake Erie it is reported that the hemlock mills tributary to the 
group of markets there are getting the late advance of 50 cents a thousand. 
Stocks in Pennsylvania, Michigan and Wisconsin are decreasing, and the lack of 
labor supply does not promise big things in securing a sufficient amount of logs 
for next season’s cutting. The scarcity of salable stock at ports along the Great 
Lakes has caused Tonawanda and Buffalo dealers to abandon the hope of getting 
forward enough hemlock this season to fill the orders that are being.offered. At 
Pittsburgh the outlook for the hemlock trade is deemed encouraging. Basis 
prices at that point average $21.50 to $22 a thousand, but items are selling higher 
than that, while many mills in tributary districts are turning down orders. 


* * * 


Nothing but good report comes from the cypress trade, a remarkable uniformity 
in this respect being observable from numerous market reports. Factory and 
tank stock are selling equally well and prices are well maintained. 

* * * 

In the North Carolina pine trade, as reported from Norfolk, demand and the 
prices obtained on the upper grades of rough lumber are the most notable fea- 
tures of the market. The requirement is almost entirely domestic. The lower 
grades of rough lumber are in fair request, with a decided strengthening of prices. 

* * * 

At New York a firm tone throughout the entire eastern spruce trade is re- 
ported, and wholesalers have to figure cautiously on future business. Cargo ship- 
ments are steadily arriving. At Pittsburgh demand for spruce is strong and the 
mills are well sold up on such lumber. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Caleb Bragg in a Fiat automobile won the Grand Prix at 

the race course at Wauwatosa, Wis., October 5. His time 

for the 410 miles was 5:59:25, an average of 69.8 miles an 
hour. Ralph De Palma was seriously injured when the 

Mercedes car he was driving crashed into Caleb Bragg’s 

machine and overturned. 





temaining continuously in the air for 6 hours, 10 minutes 
and 35 seconds, Lieut. John H. Towers, the naval aviator, 
October 6 broke the American record for an endurance 
flight by nearly two hours at Annapolis, Md. It is esti- 
mated he flew 389 miles. 

Plans are maturing for the erection on the site of the 
present Stratford Hotel at a cost of $5,000,000 of what, it 
is said, will be the finest hotel in Chicago and one of the 
best in America. 

Mrs. Russell Sage recently bought Marsh Island, La., situ- 
ated in the Gulf of Mexico, for $150,000 and will make it a 
refuge for all migratory birds. 

At the trial of the accused “dynamite conspirators” at 
Indianapolis, Ind., District Attorney Miller October 7 de- 
elared before the jury that the McNamara brothers had 
plotted to send Ortie E. McManigal to Panama to blow up 
the locks of the Panama Canal. 

Dr. Lewis Boss, director of the Dudley Observatory since 
1876, died at Albany, N. Y., October 5. He was known the 
world over as an astronomer. 

President Taft will deliver the principal address at the 
dedication of the Polish National Alliance College in Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., October 26. 

Hearing of the Government's suit for dissolution of the 
International Harvester Co. was resumed at Chicago Octo- 
ber 8. After the Chicago hearing there will be examinations 
in other cities before the trial in St. Paul is set, 


With $1,922,000 deposited by 20,000 persons in postal 
savings banks, Illinois leads all the other States in the per 
capita amounts of deposits. 

At a meeting on Hoffman Island by the Associated Physi- 
cians of Long Island 200 members indorsed a _ resolution 
whereby they agreed to give their bodies over at death to 
autopsy for the advancement of medical and surgical science. 

M. Kondo, a young Japanese, was thrown to death from a 
plunging aeroplane held fast by the fans of a windmill at 
Savonia, N. Y., October 6. 

The limit of liability for the owners of the steamship 
Titanic, which sank April 15, was set at $96,000, as com- 
pared with claims for damages which aggregate more than 
$1,000,000, according to the decision of Justice Hough, of 
the United States district court, at New York, upon petition 
of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.) which owned 
the vessel. 

Preparations for the review of the warships of the 
Asiatic fleet, which is to take place at Manila October 12 
to 15, were begun October 7 by Rear Admiral Reginal F. 
Nicholson, the commander-in-chief, on board the flagship 
Saratoga. 

Announcement was made at the October 1 session of the 
American Roads Congress that automobile manufacturers 
of the United States had agreed to contribute one-third of 
1 per cent of their gross returns during 1913 for the good 
roads cause. This will create a fund of $15,000,000, it was 
said. 

Wililam A. Pfeffer, elected to the United States Senate by 
the first Populist legislature, died at Grenota, Kans., Octo- 
ber 7, at the age of 81. 

After a several days’ visit in Chicago the delegates to the 
fifth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
October 7 left on two special trains for Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Good Roads Association was formed 
at Mammoth Cave, Ky., October 5. Permanent offices will be 
established in Louisiana. 

While giving exhibitions at the Interstate fair grounds, 
Trenton, N. J., Charles F. Walsh in a Curtis biplane fell 
2,000 feet to instant death October 38. 


Thirteen railroads that enter Kansas City will be repre- 
sented at a safety meeting to be held in that city October 19. 
Moving pictures illustrating the dangers of careless railroad- 
ing will be a feature. 

New York’s new education building, erected at Albany at 
a cost of more than $4,500,000, will be dedicated October 
15. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Education, will 
make the dedicatory address. 


Suit to test the right of the Government to enforce the 
Federal law requiring newspapers and periodicals to pub- 
lish their circulation figures twice a year and imposing 
other publicity requirements was filed in the United States 
district court at New York City October 9 by the publishers 
of the Journal of Commerce. 


lor the second time in two years Kansas State bank 
deposits exceeded $100,000,000, an increase of $7,500,000 
in three months. The national banks have deposits nearly 
as large. 





Washington. 

Under the bill passed by the last Congress, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission October 7 began the work of divorcing 
the railroads from the steamship lines, 

Arrangements are about completed to begin at Fort Riley, 
Kans., about November 1 experiments with the control of 
field-artillery fire from aeroplanes. 

More than 1,250,000 boys and girls will attend the Amer- 
ican high schools, public and private, during the school year 
1912-1918, according to the estimate of Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt October 4 denied the charges and 
innuendoes made against him in connection with contribu- 
tions and expenditures during the last three presidential 
campaigns before the Clapp Investigating Committee. 

All commissioned medical officers of the Public Health 
Service, when traveling under official orders, will inspect 
the sanitary conditions of the conveyances on which they 
travel and of the stations, terminals and wharves at which 
they may stop. 

Yielding to the demands of conservationists that coal 
lands hereafter be leased by the Government to private con- 
cerns instead of allotted or sold, the Interior Department 
October 6 announced that the plan would be tried. 

Postmaster General Hitchcock October 4 approved the 
proofs of the new issue of Panama-Pacific postage stamps. 
The series comprise denominations of 1, 2, 5 and 10 cents. 

Free mail delivery for second- and third-class post offices 
will be tried out soon by Postmaster General Hitchcock. 
The last Congress appropriated $100,000 for this purpose. 

Philippine sugar exports increased from 110,604 tons in 
1909 to 183,077 tons during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1912. 

A committee has been appointed to select a site in the 
Panama Canal Zone for a farm on which laborers who 
have become insane, chronically ill or crippled in the. service 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission can be cared for and 
given employment. 

Individual deposits of $5,891,670,000 were reported to 
be in the 7,397 national banks at the close of business when 
the last bank statement was called for September 4, accord- 
ing to a statement of the controller of the currency. 
Capital stock of the banks is $1,046,012,000, surplus $701,- 
021,000 and undivided profits $242,735,000. 

It is estimated by the Department of the Interior that by 
the system of appraising coal lands the Government has 
saved $444,711,016 since April, 1909. The Geological Survey 
appraised 1,219,187 acres during September, the value being 
$19,623,196. 

Acting Secretary Cable of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor October 8 instructed the immigration authorities 
at Ellis Island, New York, to admit to the United States 
Prince Ludovie Pignatelli d’Aragon, son of Don Jaime, pre- 
tender of the Spanish throne. 

Postmaster General Hitchcock has organized a commis- 
sion to consider the merits of mechanical and labor-saving 
devices invented by postal employees and submitted by 
them for use in the postal service. On the recommendation 
of Mr. Hitchcock Congress recently apportioned $10,000 to 
be paid, in his discretion, as rewards to postal employees 
whose inventions may be adopted. 

Prof. Emery R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has just returned to Washington from the 
Panama Canal, where he went at the instance of President 
Taft to study questions of commerce and transportation, 
estimates the annual fixed charges of the canal at $15,500,- 
000. For the first decade he sets the tonnage at 10,500,000 


and for the second at 27,000,000. 

Acting Secretary Cable, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, has promulgated regulations, beginning Decem- 
ber 13, to enforce the radio-communication act which estab- 
lishes a complete Federal control system over radio-com- 
munication and requires licensing of all wireless operators 
working across State lines or in communication with ships 
at sea. 

A net loss of $33,000,000 annually in the revenues of 
the express companies and the railroads would result from 
putting into effect the express rates proposed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, according to figures submitted 
by the companies October 9 at a public hearing. 

The annual report of the Alaska experiment stations for 
1911, which has been made public by the Department of 
Agriculture, shows an unusual activity in agricultural pur- 
suits in the territory and successful crops and experiments. 

Miss Elsie F. Calder, daughter of Congressman William 
M. Calder, of New York, has been chosen to christen the 
new battleship New York, which will be launched at the 
srooklyn Navy Yard October 30. The great battleship will 
cost over $6,000,000 without armament or fittings. 

Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank Morrison, labor 
leaders, have filed a bill of exceptions through their attor- 
neys charging that an error was committed by Justice 
Wright of the District Supreme Court in allowing their 
trial for contempt of court to proceed before the taking of 
testimony had been concluded before a referee. 








FOREIGN. 

The centenary of the establishment of the Spanish DP: 
liament was celebrated for several days at Cadiz, Spai: 
with brilliant festivities in which special missions from ; 
the Spanish-American countries, including Mexico, pa 
ticipated, 

It has recently been decided to erect wireless telegra; 
stations in North Wales which will be the largest in t 
World. The receiving station will be near Carnarvon a1 
in direct line with New York. 

The American forces have taken possession of the tow 
of Leon, Nicaragua. The American forces lost three kill 
and four wounded. Fifty rebels were killed and 40 wounde 

According to the oflicial year book of the Methodi 
Church, just issued, there are 55,067 Methodist ministe: 
throughout the world; 101,368 lay preachers, over 9,000,00 
church members and probationers, 7,895,000 scholars in th 
Sunday schools and over 100,000 churches and preachin: 
places, 

A new destroyer recently launched at Toulon, France, wa 
given the name of Bisson in honor of a naval lieutenan 
who blew up his ship rather than allow it to fall into th 
hands of Greek pirates. 

A discovery of a rich copper outcrop 18 miles from Clon 
curry, Australia, has been reported. The field, which is 
called Mount Robar, promises to excel in richness any otf 
the mines in the famous Cloncurry district. 

Mexican rebels took the towns of Ascension and Janos 
recently, but were defeated by federals in a battle on thi 
William Randolph Hearst ranch, southeast of Casas Grandes 

About 500 of the most prominent archaeologists and his 
torians from all parts of the world will attend the Inter 
national Archaeological Congress which will open at Rome, 
Italy, in October. 

Fifteen officers and men of the British Navy were drowned 
October 4 near Dover, England, by the sinking of the sub 
marine B2 after it had been cut in two by the Hamburg 
American liner Amerika. 

October 6 a monoplane driven by Ernst Alig and carrying 
a mechanician, suddenly fell at Johannisthal, Germany, 
from a height of 600 feet. A wing collapsed and both were 
killed. 

King Alfonso October 4 convoked the Spanish Parliament 
to meet October 14 to discuss the situation arising out 
of the strike on the Spanish railroads, which has held up 
almost the entire traffic of Spain. 

Pierre Daucourt, the French aviator, October 6 won the 
Pommery cup for the longest straight-away flight between 
sunrise and sunset. He flew 570 miles, a world’s record for 
a single day’s flight. 

The Aero Club of France October 6 officially announced 
that Garros in his high flight of September 6 reached an 
altitude of 16,076 feet and that Legagneux September 17 
reached a height of 17,881 feet. 

The total indebtedness of Peru amounts to $40,000,000, 
more than half of which is urgent, according to a message 
presented October 5 by President Billinghurst to Congress. 
He recommended the issue of a loan to liquidate the debts. 

Auguste Marie Francois Boernaert, the Belgian statesman, 
died at Lucerne, Switzerland, October 6. Jointly with Baron 
L’Estournelles De Constant, he won the Nobel peace prize in 
1909. He had been closely identified with The Hague 
Tribunal and with the Interparliamentary Peace Congress. 

The James Gordon Bennett international trophy race will 
start from Stuttgart, Germany, October 27. The balloons, 
Kansas City II and Uncle Sam, entrants of the Kansas City 
Aero Club, will represent the United States. 

A proclamation will be issued fixing October 28 as a public 
holiday and a day for general thanksgiving throughout Can- 
ada for the bounteous mercies of the last year. 

According to an official announcement, Dr. Hector Velas- 
quez, former minister of foreign affairs, has been appointed 
minister for Paraguay in Washington. 

The Chilean consul in Panama urges his Government to 
secure the immigration of the 40,000 workmen who will be 
out of work upon the termination of the canal works, for 
the purpose of employing them in the construction works 
going on in the ports and on the railroad lines of the 
Republic and especially in the nitrate mines. 

Montenegro declared war on Turkey October 8. Prince 
Peter, the youngest son of King Nicholas, fired the first shot 
in an attack on a strong Turkish position opposite Podgo 
ritza October 9. The Turks retreated from their first posi- 
tion on Mount Planinitza. A terrible massacre of Turks by 


Bulgarians at Turtukaia, Bulgaria, October 7, was reported. 


Antonio D’Alba, the young anarchist who attempted to 
kill King Victor Emanuel, of Italy, March 14, was found 
guilty of attempted regicide October 9 and sentenced to 30 
years’ solitary imprisonment. This is equivalent to a life 
sentence, as no prisoner has ever been known to live 30 
years in an Italian cell. 

Grapevines valued at millions of dollars have been de- 
stroyed by frost in the Rhine Valley and vicinity retently. 
Many of the wine growers are ruined. 
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No form of agitation concerning economic problems 
is more conspicuous in the present period than that 
involving farm productivity and the prosperity of 
farmers as a class. The high cost of living has been 
very much an incentive to this agitation, for it is 
thought that if the farm can be made more productive 
by a little better financial condition of the farmers 
there will be more food for the people, and it will be 
procurable at lower prices. This is the humanitarian 
side of the question, which attracts the attention of 
those who write and talk in behalf of the millions 
of wage earners in the cities and industrial centers. 
But another aspect of the situation interests the 
people who do the business of community, and who 
realize that the basis of all prosperity is that of the 
tillers of the soil—the producers of the food stuffs 
and the animal and fibrous products that enter into 
industrial and commercial activities of community. 
The banking interests for some time have been work- 
ing on the proposition that what the farmers of the 
United States need as much or more than anything else 
is a cooperative credit system. Such means of extend- 
ing financial aid to the farmers for years has been 
employed in France, Germany and other European 
countries, and seems to have effected much benefit to 
the farmers. President Taft has taken up the work of 
investigating the cooperative credit plan, and has _in- 
structed American diplomatic representatives in European 
governments to study up the plan pursued in the countries 
to which they are accredited. One of them lately 
reported to President Taft that the study which he 
had made of the cooperative and mortgage systems of 
Europe had demonstrated beyond question that these 
organizations, with or without state aid, but all in- 
spected and carefully guarded by the state, have 
resulted in financing, in the most satisfactory way, 
the agricultural interests of Europe. He therefore 
thinks that ‘‘it has demonstrated, as well, that these 
systems may be adopted in the United States, and that 
we may even, with the experiments of Europe to 
guide us, vastly improve upon the European system 
and do for the American farmer what has been done 
for the European farmer—create a ready market for 
agricultural securities, at low rates of interest, with- 
out burdensome amortization, and thus afford a nat- 
ural increase, and, in some cases, a doubling of pro- 
duction of his soil.’’ 
+ - 

The foregoing hints at the way the Government, 
represented by President Taft, and the banking in- 
terests of the country propose to help the farmer and 
the country in general. The scheme is to put the 
farmer on a financial credit basis something like that 
of the manufacturer, merchant and other business 
man, so that he can buy stock, seed, machinery, fer- 
tilizers, and hire help when he needs such advantages 
to increase his income from crops. It is figured out 
that with such financial aid the farmers of the 
United States can place their business on a substantial 
and methodical basis, produce larger and better crops 
to the acre, and eventually come forth into a spacious 
and inspiring prosperity. This, it is thought, should 
keep the young folks on the farm and away from the 
cities, to a large degree at least. 

* * * 

-artly along this line, a writer in Business America 
asserts that the labor income of the farmer is just 
at present the most vital concern in the country. By 
the labor income the writer means ‘‘that which the 
farmer is able to pay himself as a worker on his own 
land’’; or ‘‘it is the money he has left over after 
paying all the fixed charges of the farm, including 
interest on his invested capital.’’ Then the writer 
proceeds to hit the nail squarely on the head by 
stating that ‘‘where labor income is lacking the farm- 
ers are tempted to sell.’’? ‘‘What population can be 
expected to remain and work hard on farms when the 
selling value of the land, invested at 5 per cent, would 
bring them as much or more without labor?’’ In 
Wayne County, Ohio, for example, he found that the 
depressed condition of the county was partly explained 
by the lack of labor income among one-third of all 
farmers of the county. This means that each farmer 
in three gets less return from his land than the bank 
will pay him for the selling value of the land if 
placed at interest. Then the writer referred to says 
that the county church and school, which are the 
outposts of rural betterment, ought to be concerned 
with the improvement of farming. The needed im- 
provement is a better income, for there is no encour- 
agement to remain on the farm without an income 
commensurate with comfortable and pleasant living, 
without which the chureh and school in the country 
are depressed, and discontent and pessimism reign. 

*¥ % & 

Right here another writer in Business America cuts 
across the argument with the declaration that the 
country district school is the ‘‘most important ques- 
tion now before our rural people.’’ He- proceeds to 
show that ‘‘the rural school of today lacks in proper 
efficiency because of small »ttendance, short terms, 





poorly trained teachers, frequent changes of teachers 
even when efficient, lack of proper buildings and ade- 
quate supplies, lack of courses of study calculated to 
appeal to the interest of the pupils and which meet 
their needs.’’ Then he asks for a remedy, and an- 
swers: ‘‘First of all, let school buildings be provided 
that are modern in type—well heated, lighted and 
well ventilated; buildings that in their appointment 
and convenience are no less attractive than the best 
homes. Well trained teachers are a vital necessity. 
Finally, the course of study in these schools must 
be redirected and reorganized by the introduction 
of courses in agriculture, manual arts, domestic sci- 
ence, household arts and domestic subjects.’’ This is-a 
brilliant program, and would have great results if 
there could be any such rural schools, strictly speaking, 
as the writer insists upon. But going to the dictum 
of the preceding authority, how can there be such rural 
schools as have just been described without the farmers 
can secure an adequate income, above overhead ex- 
penses—an income that nine-tenths of them are not 
obtaining? Perhaps the bankers, with their proposed 
cooperative financing, can do the trick. The fact is 
that the American farmer of the present period is not 
the fixed quantity that the bankers, the economists and 
the educators assume that he is. He is more unstable 
in his mood and methods of life than the city business 
man. To a predominant extent the American farmer 
is migratory; he began his migrations in the Eastern 
States or Europe, or Canada, and has repeated his 
sojourn in the different States until he has been stopped 
by the Pacific Ocean, or the ice of Northwestern Can- 
ada. Scattered along the way, he and his children in 
large numerical fractions have dropped into the towns 
and cities, and thus his identity as a farmer has been 
lost. Those who have stuck to the soil are still grum- 
bling because they were not fortunate enough to be- 
come city men early in life. The country towns and 
considerable cities of the interior are full of ex- 
farmers who have made some money and have gone 
to town to live the remainder of their days. As for 
the children of farmers the towns catch the most of 
them sooner or later. The farms of the Middle West 
are now largely occupied by tenants; those owners that 
still remain on the farm, if forehanded, are hanging 
on until they can get a good chance to sell. There is, 
in large sections of the country, no absolute, proprie- 
tary, permanent farming class. How then can there be 
community interest enough in the agricultural country 
as a whole to establish and maintain such schools as 
the writer referred to suggests?—said writer being 
no less than E. T. Fairchild, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Kansas. 
* * * 

The difficulty about maintaining rural schools of ade- 
quate character, consequent on the unstable character 
of farm population, also applies to the bankers’ scheme 
for cooperative financing, the maintenance of a labor 
income, and everything that pertains to the betterment 
of the farming communities. Unlike European farm- 
ers, who have come up from the condition of oppressed 
peasantry, inured to labor and attached to the soil, the 
American farm owner (and his ‘‘hired man’’ as well) 
is a migratory being, and a venturer into all sorts of 
schemes and enterprises. This year he is a farmer; 
the following year he may keep a grocery or livery 
stable in the next town, or he may have sold out and 
gone west to pick up any chance that may strike his 
fancy in country or town. His children follow his 
bent, accentuated by time’s changes and experience. 
There really is no dependable, generation succeeding 
class of farmers in the United States, and any scheme 
to benefit rural conditions must take this fact into 
account. 

¥ * * 

But here comes another recipe for the cure for the 
ills of American farm life, as given forth by Prof. E. 
Davenport, dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Illinois. The remedy which the agricul- 
tural dean proposes is to enlarge the agricultural unit— 
a proposition that sounds rather eryptie until it is 
explained. Mr. Davenport says that there are three 
great business operations which require a larger unit 
than the single family for their best transaction; name- 
ly, eredit, the selling of products and the buying of 
supplies. ‘‘It is strange,’’ he says * * * ‘‘that the 
last of these three, which is of the least consequence 
of all, was the first one in which reform was attempted, 
largely through the efforts of the grange.’’ He pro- 
ceeds to say that the selling end of farm affairs is of 
much more consequence than the buying end. The 
farmer is not a large buyer, but he is a large seller. 
As to buying the farmer can well avail himself of 
the same means by which others are supplied; but the 
question of selling is more complex, and for obtaining 
credit he has no proper machinery whatever. Both of 
these problems require some form of combination. 
Here he strikes the plan of the bankers to provide a 
means of cooperative farming. He advocates coopera- 
tion in marketing like that practiced by the California 
fruit farmers and other like organizations. He believes 


that produce should be handled by a company of farm 
ers, and that this organization should be financed in 
the way it is done in Germany, by the pooling of land 
holdings as security for the loans of individuals in the 
pool. ‘‘It is perfectly evident that this evolution must 
come. The greatest obstacle to it is the intense indi 

viduality of the American farmer, which is bred in 
the bone and nourished by independent business.’’ But 
the change that is taking place in the nationality of 
American farm population may at length, in a measure, 
modify this intensity of individuality, and thus admit 
of the possibility that cooperation in the financing of 
farming as a business may be brought into effect. The 
Germanic element may also render the farming com- 
munity more stable and homogeneous than that of pure 
American origin. Indeed, such a change has taken place 
in sections of the Western States. Yet the children of 
all American farmers are inclined to resort to the 
cities for both livelihood and enjoyment, and thus 
progress toward rural stability and betterment is 
arrested. This leads one to exclaim, amidst the nu- 
merous oracular utterances on the farming community 
problem, that the greatest question involved in farm 
life and farming is as to how to maintain a stable and 
distinctive farm population. So far this oracle admits 
that he has to ‘‘give it up.’ 

* s * 

Late last week the statement was made in the press 
that the large demand by outside markets on Chicago 
banks within the two preceding months exceeded that 
for any like period in previous years. In September 
shipments to the country amounted to $21,445,378, com- 
pared with $19,239,489 last year and $17,039,315 for the 
same month in 1910. For two months this year the 
aggregate shipments amounted to $35,958,358, an in- 
crease of $3,917,904 over shipments for the like two 
months last year, and of nearly $6,000,000 over the 
same time in 1910. Only in one year was the Septem- 
ber outgo of currency as heavy as this year, and that 
was in 1909, when shipments reached $22,445,232. For 
the nine months this year ended with September, Chi- 
cago banks shipped $126,494,811 in currency, an increase 
of $41,334,567 over the same part of last year, which 
was the largest movement ever known. The conclusion 
was that this heavy movement of currency was the 
result of big erops and an unusually free marketing. 
It has resulted in a hardening of interest rates, which 
lately have been strong at 5% to 6 per cent, with a 
good general demand for money and indications for a 
continuance of that state of the market. Country 
banks are said to be well loaned up, and are drawing 
heavily on their eastern correspondents. There are no 
indications of an easing off in rates because a ma- 
jority of the banks are low in their reserves. While 
the grain movement has been unprecedented in the 
last two months, accumulations have been small, and 
this has tended to marketing freely, and has assisted 
in financing the immense harvest. 

* * 


From Topeka, Kans., it is reported that the situation 
in the western money market is not as tense as might 
have been expected on account of the huge outturn 
of the crops and the consequent sudden revival of 
trade. Reports of the State banks last week showed 
an increase of $7,500,000 in reserves during the pre- 
ceding 90 days, which was attributed to the selling 
of wheat. At the same time there was a decrease in 
rediscounts and borrowed money of 12 per cent, which 
is a notable figure considering conditions that had 
been prevalent for the preceding six months. This 
was considered the more interesting in view of the 
fact that car shortage had had the effect of holding 
back wheat, that in most parts of the State the rail- 
roads have been unable to handle all that was offered, 
and that the country bankers had been carrying their 
customers during the last year with a line of credit 
larger than for several years. The national campaign 
apparently has had no material effect on business, and 
the bankers are sanguine that deposits will steadily 
increase during the next three months. Liquidation 
from the farmer borrowers is considered especially 
satisfactory. 

* * * 

Notable expansion in bank exchanges during Sep- 
tember clearly reflects the marked improvement in gen- 
eral business, as viewed by financial exchanges. Ac- 
cording to the statement of R. G. Dun & Co., which 
includes returns from 128 leading centers, aggregating 
$13,103,235,921, an increase of 4.4 per cent is shown, 
as compared with results in fhe corresponding month 
last year, and 15.5 per cent compared with the like 
month in 1910. The most satisfactory feature of the 
exhibit is the uniform gain shown by each section of 
the country in which the statement is divided. Only 
the south Atlantic States showed a small loss compared 
with last year, indicating that almost every part of 
the country is sharing in improved conditions, More- 
over, the exhibit would have been much more favor- 
able but for the fact that the month, this year, con- 
tained one less business day than in 1911 or 1910, 
































































































































































































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








QUERY AND COMMENT 


Carrier’s Liability for Misrouting. 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 7.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Will you kindly advise us regarding a shipment that was 
made from Biltmore, N. C., routed via the Southern, Balti- 
more & Ohio, and Central Railroads, which should have been 
routed via the Pennsylvania Railroad? The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has a rate there of 23 cents, while on the route 
the shipment took there is no rate, and they put on a rate 
of 36 cents. They charge us 27% cents, and we made a 
claim for 444 cents overcharge. They sent us an additional 
bill, claiming we owed them more money. -_. 











[The above statement of circumstances is not very 
clear, but it is assumed that there was a lawful rate 
of 23 cents in effect from Biltmore via the Southern 
Railway as initial earrier, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
as connecting line. If that was the case, it was the 
duty of the agent of the Southern Railway to route 
by the cheaper combination of lines, and the initial 
earrier, being the party at fault, is liable to the ship- 
per for the difference in rate. It is, however, the only 
carrier responsible, and there is no claim against the 
Baltimore & Ohio or the Central Railroad, and they 
would not be permitted to participate in a refund 
1 1, C. GC, R. 481; 12 1. C. C., RB. 469 and 12 1. C. 
C., R. 535). If a claim duly made against the Southern 
Railway as initial carrier is not settled a claim for 
reparation should be made before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

In the above it is assumed that no routing instruc- 
tions were given by the shipper. If the shipper in- 
structed routing over the lines which were actually used, 
the published tariff rate via those lines must be ap- 
plied, regardless of any other, cheaper route.—Epirors. ] 





Concern Wishes to Add to Present Line. 


_ , On10, Oct. 7.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We write the following with a view of having your valued 
suggestion. Our factory is fully equipped with machinery 
for the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds and all kinds 
of general millwork, but conditions have so shaped them- 
selves that we can buy our requirements in the millwork line 
cheaper than we can manufacture them. We would therefore 
like to take on something in the manufacturing of some 
good staple article requiring the use of wood in its construc- 
tion or some variety of novelties. 

We have the advantage of being located in a small country 
town where the general overhead expenses are much lower 
than in a city. The timber supply is very limited, however, 
and costs on an average of $26.50 on the stump. It con- 
sists of elm, ash, oak, beech, sycamore, basswood and a little 
maple. 

Reames of the high price of timber we are of the opinion 
that it would be more profitable to consume some foreign 
wood that possesses qualities not contained in our native 
wood. 

If you have in mind anything that you think would be 
of use to us we would highly appreciate the information. 


[This concern will appreciate suggestions from any 
quarter that will enable it to add to its present line 
of manufacture. The inquiry is referred to hardwood 
producers, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
pleased to receive and transmit their suggestions.— 
EpITOorRS. } 





Planing Mill Cost and Waste. 
Decatur, ALA., Oct. 7.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We have read with a great deal of interest your article in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 14 headed “Planing Mill 


Cost and Waste.” We have had some experience in connec- 
tion with operating planing mills and we fear that the 


figures as given would be misleading to those who have not 
had a wide range of experience. 

In the tirst place, we have never been able to operate a 
planing mill cutting 22,000 feet of stock with a waste of 
326 feet. Our experience is that in cutting up and working 
flooring, weather strip, etc., there is a waste of never less 
than 4 per cent, and, in some cases, considerably more. 
Our experience in this is borne out by the results from two 
mills operating exclusively in pine. We would say that if 
extraordinarily good ripping and trimming in the sawmill 
were done it would bring about a waste such as that shown 
in the figures. 

We believe that any manufacturer figuring on less than 
4 per cent waste would be figuring on misleading infor- 
mation. 

The cost of $1.65, as shown for handling the planing mill, 
would be somewhere along the line of our experience in con- 
nection with labor and, from a general survey, $3.36 a thou- 
sand to cover the other items of expense in connection with 
the planing mill would be close to our own experience. 

However, we call attention to the fact that there is no 
provision made for depreciation on plant or interest on the 
investment, and at $3.56 the figures show a loss in manipula- 
tion between the value of the rough stock and the value of 
the dressed. 

One of the great troubles in connection with the planing 
mill business in the South has been that it has been a means 
to an end. In other words, it has been worked practically 
as a means for selling the lumber production of the mill, 
and but very rarely has there ever been anything added that 
would cover the actual expense. The general method for 
most mills is to add the labor cost and let everything else 
take care of itself. 

We are very glad indeed to see these things opened up, 
and hope they will result in bringing about favorable action. 

H. H. Hitt LUMBER Co, 





Markets for Elm Trunk Slats. 


MARKED TREE, ARK., Oct. 7.—Editors AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: We could very easily arrange to cut a large 
amount of elm timber and have been thinking of investi- 
gating the elm trunk slat proposition. Any information 
that you can give us relative to sizes, demand and price or 
the names of parties who would be interested in handling 
or using such an output, would be appreciated. 

R. T. PIERCE. 

[Business names and addresses are not published in 
this column, but the inquirer has been supplied with the 
names of some prominent trunk manufacturers who pre- 
sumably use elm trunk slats, although some trunk 
factories have never used other than hickory. 

Slats are purchased by the manufacturers worked to 
pattern, and the pattern differs somewhat among differ- 
ent manufacturers, although what are known as jobbing 
factories work very close to a standard. Elm trunk 


, 


slats are usually 2144 to 2% inches wide, three-eighths 
of an inch thick, in even lengths from 18 to 44 inches 
or longer, and worked with the top corners rounded off 
in the pattern familiar to anyone who has ever observed 
a trunk. They, of course, require practically clear, 
straight-grain stock, but a good deal of cross-grain is 
observed on the slats of cheaper trunks; and if a slat 
should happen to have a sound knot in it, it is used 
on the bottom of the trunk. As a matter of fact, only 
the cheaper trunks are slatted nowadays, as in the more 
expensive lines the manufacturers have learned how to 
put sufficient strength in the wall itself to do away with 
wooden slat reinforcement, thus making a lighter trunk. 
The number of wardrobe trunks constructed to stand on 
end with the clothing arranged on hangers, is increasing 
in proportion to the trunks of the older style, and no 
slats whatever are used on this style of trunk.—Epirors. | 
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LIABILITY FOR UNLOADED LUMBER NOT AS PER 
CONTRACT. 

In an action brought by a company to recover for two 
carloads of lumber the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas holds 
that it was error to instruct the jury that, unless they 
should believe the lumber had been received and unloaded 
for the purpose of appropriating the same, or some part 
thereof, a verdict should be rendered for the defendant. 
Under the evidence, the jury would have been justified in 
finding that the lumber was actually received and unloaded 
with no intention of accepting the same as in full com- 
pliance with the contract of purchase and sale; but after- 
ward the defendant formed in his mind the purpose to accept 
the lumber, and to hold the plaintiff for the loss or damage 
growing out of the failure of the shipment to meet the 
requirements of his contract as to grade, etc. In the event 
of such a finding, of course, on the most elementary princi- 
ples the defendant would be liable, not for the contract 
price but for the reasonable market value of the lumber 
received, not to exceed the contract price. It is well settled 
that a purchaser in such a case may exercise the remedy 
of rescission of contract upon discovering that the lumber 
tendered for delivery does not comply with the terms of his 
contract of purchase; or he may waive this failure, retain 
the lumber, and hold the seller for the default. It can not 
be the law, as the jury were in effect instructed, that the 
defendant would owe nothing for the lumber unless, at 
the time the same was unloaded in his yard, it was done for 
the purpose of appropriating the same to his own use.— 
Continental Lumber & Tie Co. v. Miller, 145 S. W. R. 


o> 
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CHECKING AND GRADING ACCORDING TO CON- 
TRACT CONCLUSIVE. 


A contract for the sale of lumber stipulated that all lum- 
ber should be graded at the mill by a competent grader se- 
lected by the purchaser, whose salary or wages should be 
paid by the seller, and whose grade should be final, as far 
as settlement was concerned, and the lumber should be re- 
ceived at a named point by a checker to be paid for by the 
purchaser, and whose tally should be final as to the amount 
of lumber furnished. There was a dispute between the pur- 
chaser and the seller in respect to the merchantability of 
the lumber, but the court found that the lumber was all 
graded by a grader selected by the purchaser, and checked 
and receipted for by its checker, as stipulated in the con- 
tract, and the Supreme Court of Washington holds that 
that settled the two questions of the quantity and the 
merchantability of the lumber. A contention of the pur- 
chaser, that after the contract was made it was modified by 
an oral agreement for grading or regrading at destination 
by a designated grader, the court disposes of by saying 
that when a party to a written contract seeks to prove a 
subsequent oral modification of its terms the evidence of 
such a modification must be clear and convincing, which the 
evidence introduced in support thereof in this case was not. 
—Dinsmore Sawmill Co. v. Falls City Lumber Co., 126 Pac. 
R.- 72. 





FACTORY LAW MUST BE COMPLIED WITH IN EM- 
PLOYMENT OF MINORS IN SAWMILLS. 


An Oregon statute prohibits the employment of minors 
under the age of 16 years in a “factory,’’ etc. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, ninth circuit, says that 
the statute should be construed in harmony with its pur- 
pose, which was to protect children and to regulate their 
employment, and the court holds that it was the intention 
that it should apply to a sawmill, which is a species of fac- 
tory and is included within the general term “factory.” 
The case before the court was brought by a lumber company 
to recover from an insurance company on a policy protecting 
it against awards of damages for personal injuries to em- 
ployees, a boy under 16 years of age having been injured 
while employed as an oiler in the plaintiff’s sawmill and 
recovered a judgment for $5,000 damages, which was paid. 
The question was whether the defendant insurance company 
should, under its policy, indemnify the plaintiff, and to 
determine that the court says that it had only to consider 
the terms of the policy. They were as plain as words could 
make them—that there was to be no indemnity for damages 
for injuries to a minor employed by the insured contrary 
to law. The boy injured was employed contrary to law, a 
sawmill being a “factory” under the law. The illegality 
of his employment was not affected by the fact that his em- 
ployer might have made his employment legal by complying 
with a certain provision of the statute. When the condi- 
tion on which a minor is permitted to be employed is dis- 
regarded, his employment is as illegal as if he were em- 
ployed in the face of an absolute prohibition——Wind River 
Lumber Co. vy. Frankfort Marine, Accident & Plate Glass 
Insurance Co., 196 Fed. R., 340. 


The sentiment throughout the country in regard to 
fuel is, at present, exceptional. There is an undertone 
of insecurity, not strong enough perhaps in most com- 
munities to become violently expressive, but” possessing 
sufficient tenacity to make a decided impression on thi 
market. It has been that way with anthracite for weeks 
and months, and as the active consuming period is at 
hand the apprehension extends to bituminous coal also. 
It is in part because of that moderate alarm among user: 
that the market for almost all kinds of fuel is strong. 
The rule is for the user to order more freely than he is 
accustomed to do, even at this suggestive period of the 
year. The dealer in turn reflects that condition in his 
trading with the shipper. 

Were it possible for the shipper to give prompt atten 
tion to this inordinate buying the coal business would 
be soon overdone and a period of stagnation follow, but, 
try as he may, the producer is not getting out as much 
coal as he has orders for and the tone of the market 
holds strong and high. In tact there has been a kind 
of helplessness for the last week on the part of the 
western shipper handling the higher-grade products. In 
practically all the important producing fields of the 
West the minimum quotation for domestic lump has 
advanced to $2 mines, Springfield, Lll., as well as Car- 
terville and the Indiana fields. The new quotations have 
searcely had a fair test of endurance, for the mines are 
not getting out much free coal. Car shortage is pinching 
production sufliciently to make the quotations scarcely 
more than nominal. Certain exceptions are to be noted. 
On some roads the car supply is better than on others. 
Thus it is common report that in southern Illinois the 
Burlington road is supplying cars to mines much more 
liberally than other roads and consequently the mines 
located on that road are getting out relatively the larger 
tonnage. This situation perhaps corrects itself in that 
the coal on the Burlington goes to a larger and more 
exclusive territory, so that a larger tonnage can be the 
more readily absorbed by the trade. 

There has been little change in the western bituminous 
coal situation during the last week, except this advancing 
tendency in prices. The real test has not come in those 
districts that advanced quotations from $1.75 to $2, for 
order books had been well filled previously and with the 
mines running scarcely half time, on account of lack of 
cars, new orders were not required. Some buying has 
been done at the new figures. 

The western steam trade is steady. In the big con- 
tract business, where so many cars go daily from mines 
to consuming plant, the necessary equipment is often 
reserved for this traffic, so that the general car condi- 
tion does not affect it, especially where the delivery point 
is on the initial road. If the coal has to be delivered to 
another road the integrity of the trafiic is more in doubt. 
Sereenings are maintaining the higher levels they re- 
cently attained, but have not shown additional strength. 
Mine run is without noticeable change. 

There is evidence in the West that the markets for 
eastern bituminous coals are strong near home, for the 
prices there quoted are somewhat higher than for Chi- 
cago and more western delivery. However, the western 
quotations were boosted last week somewhat and smoke- 
less lump and egg sell generally at $2.75, mines, or $4.80, 
Chicago, with mine run $2 lower. Splint is scarce, no 
doubt in part on account of the protracted miners’ strike 
in producing fields. Splint readily commands $1.75, 
mines, or $3.65, Chicago. Hocking is strong at $1.75, 
mines, or $3.40, Chicago. Demand is said to be moderate 
at the advanced prices, especially with the weather so 
mild late last week, but the receipts in the West were 
light and it was not bruited that there was any unsold 
coal in the market. Producers of eastern coal seem to 
have orders for all the tonnage they can get out, with- 
out shipping any unsold cars. The lakes are taking all 
the tonnage that can be spared for the Northwest. It is 
said the upper lake docks are well cleaned up. In fact, 
stocks there are much higher than usual at this time of 
year, indicating that the interior has been taking the 
coal this season much more promptly than common. 

There is no relief in sight for the anthracite buyer. 
The situation seems to be getting worse constantly. Hun- 
dreds of dealers in the smaller towns are taking trips to 
the commercial centers from which they have been buy- 
ing their coal, to see just what is occasioning the very 
unusual delay in receiving their cars, Many dealers have 
been in Chicago during the last week or two for that 
purpose, but they are getting no satisfaction, beyond 
the narration of existing conditions, which in brief are 
that there is not enough coal to go around and that the 
demand is far above the ordinary. Shippers do not seem 
to be making progress in catching up with their orders. 
Not only the dealers but the consumers as well are order- 
ing anthracite coal considerably in excess of their imme- 
diate requirements. This is bound to prevent a per- 
fectly equitable distribution, even if there were enough 
for all current necessities. Many users insist on getting 
in their full winter’s supply even if they had not been 
accustomed to do so in previous seasons. Dealers in 
many towns and cities are trying to regulate the dis- 
tribution of anthracite to their customers. Some of the 
latter are taking a little coal from each dealer and thus 
obtaining piecemeal the full tonnage they are after. 
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CAR SHORTAGE SITUATION MOST ACUTE. 


Railroad Commission Suggests Ways of Relieving Situation—Reports from Mill Points Indicate One of the Most 


The current report of the committee on relations 
between railroads of the American Railway Association 
covering car shortages and surpluses on September 26 
aud comparisons with previous reports shows a total sur- 
plus on that date of 26,754 cars and a total shortage of 
44,547 cars. On September 12 the surplus was 27,380 
cars and the shortage 36,000 cars. On September 27, 
1911, the surplus was 58,382 cars and the shortage 8,344 
curs. 

Shortages reported from group 9, embracing Texas, 
louisiana and New Mexico, jumped from 284 cars on 
September 12 to 2,100 cars on September 26. In group 
lu, embracing Oregon, Washington, Idaho, California 
and Arizona, the increase in shortage was from 1,410 
cars on September 12 to 3,175 cars on September 26. 
In group 5, including Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida, shortages decreased from 
5,045 ears on September 12 to 4,559 cars on September 
26. In group 4, including the Virginias and the Caro- 
linas, the report September 12 showed a shortage of 
5,965 ears, which increased to 6,305 cars on September 26. 

The comparative chart issued by the association shows 
that in preceding years the shortage of cars has been 
most acute in November; as a rule about the middle of 
the month. This, taken in consideration with the fact 
that the 1912 crop is extraordinary, would seem to indi- 
cate that the shortaye will show a considerable increase 
during the next 30 days. 

The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has issued a 
circular dated October 1, addressed ‘‘To All Common 
Carriers and Shippers’’ in the State, in which it states: 

Shortage of cars with all the inconvenience and loss in- 
cidental thereto can not be prevented without the coopera- 
tion of the shippers and railway companies. If shippers 
do not lend their assistance by prompt loading and unload- 
ing of cars, especially unloading, there is bound to be a 
shortage, no matter how efficient service the company may 
try to render. It is with the purpose of securing the co- 
operation of the shippers in the movement of the coming 
crop that this circular is issued. Every shipper or receiver 
of any carload freight is urged to load and unload promptly. 

The commission desires, particularly, to call the attention 
of the coal dealers in this State to the prospective shortage 
of cars, and asks them to place their orders for coal as soon 
as possible, in order that it may be shipped and stored be- 
fore the grain begins to move. The distribution of cars has 
been a frequent source of controversy between shippers and 
the railroad companies, and in order to prevent complaints 
and undue charges of discrimination which naturally arise 
on account of shortage of cars the commission deems it a 
duty to the shipper and the railroad companies to make the 
following suggestions: 


1. Shippers should make demand for cars on the station 
agent in writing. 

2. Load cars as promptly as possible, and to full capacity 
of cars ordered, and not take advantage of the full free time 
allowed for loading, and should give railway company imme- 
diate notice when car is ready for release. 

3. See that sufficient grain or other products is on hand 
to load the cars to their capacity. 

4. Not use cars for storage while waiting for deliveries to 
complete carloads. 

5. Not place orders for more cars than absolutely needed. 

6. Consignees should unload cars as promptly as possible, 
and not take advantage of the free time allowed for unload- 
ing, and should give immediate notice to the company when 
car is ready for release, 

7. Give disposition of all cars as quickly as possible after 
arrival at destination. 

8. Railroad companies should see that a car record book 
is kept at each station, showing names of parties ordering 
cars, date and hour ordered, kind of cars required and date 
orders were filled. 

9. Place without delay at point ordered all cars on which 
disposition is furnished by consignees. 

10. See that all loaded cars are moved promptly from 
point of loading to destination, as delays in moving loaded 
cars have been the cause of serious complaints from shippers 
in past years. 

11. Have necessary repairs made at once to box cars re- 
quiring same. 

12. Make arrangements for plentiful supply of refrigerator 
cars for potato shipment in cold weather. 

If the above suggestions are carried out the commission 
feels that something will have been accomplished which 
will no doubt largely remove cause for complaint. Coopera- 
tion between the railway companies and the shipping public 
is absolutely necessary in order to promote the interests of 
all parties concerned. 


Data on the ear shortage situation at different lumber 
centers are as follows: 


At Birmingham, Ala. 


Car shortage continues to grow more serious, Railroad 
officials say they are doing everything possible to relieve the 
situation, but are short thousands of cars. 


At Houston, Tex. 


The lull in demand has not affected prices unfavorably 
and better values are prevailing than has been the case at 
any previous time this year. It is a question not of price 
but of making deliveries. The mills are busy but hampered 
in making shipments by the car shortage. However, the 
shortage is made up in some measure by the quantity of 
lumber loaded on the cars placed for loading. At many of 
the big mills three or four days may pass without a single 
car being placed for loading, while on other days a reason- 
ably fair supply of cars will be placed. The railroads are 
hampered considerably by lack of motive power to move the 
cars to and from their destinations and this helps to com- 
plicate matters materially. But, even with a scant supply 
of cars available for loading, few of the mills have begun 
to accumulate stocks. One sales manager said when inter- 
viewed : 

“IT wish you had room to publish a copy of our B and 
better stock sheet. After moving what stock we have sold 
there will not be enough left to fill up one end of the first 
five stalls in a shed built to hold 2,000,000 feet.” 


At Memphis, Tenn. 


Local lumbermen say they are meeting with a little more 
success in securing cars than they did a few days ago but 
that the situation is still somewhat serious, with a great 
deal of delay in handling outbound shipments as well as in 
bringing lumber and logs to this center. It seems that some 
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of the equipment of the southern roads which was sent to 
aid in moving the corn crop of the North and Northwest is 
being returned. However, the movement of cotton will be 
well under way in this territory within the next two weeks 
and when this develops there is likely to be a continuation 
of car shortage which has been more or less of a handicap 
to the lumbermen for some time. Conditions are very much 
worse in this respect at outlying points of Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee than at Memphis proper. 


At New Orleans, La. 


The car situation is still very unsatisfactory with only 
slight improvement in spots, but every car helps and the 
general inclination is to be thankful for even the smallest 
improvement. Millmen are skeptical about reports of a bet- 
ter car supply coming from the Southern Pacific and will 
continue to be so until the cars are in evidence. 

The demand for cypress car stock is reported to be improv- 
ing—possibly because of the difficulty in placing orders for 
yellow pine car material. Much stock ready for shipment is 
piled up in the millyards awaiting the arrival of cars which 
up to the present have failed to get here. 

Reports trom the yellow pine belt reveal the fact that 
manufacturers are being offered more business than they are 
in a position to accept with any assurance of immediate 
shipment. In some of the Mississippi mill points the car 
shortage is said to be growing more acute. Export demand 
is rated good in spite of the high ocean rates and scarcity of 
steamer room. Gulfport cleared 18,589,000 feet in Septem- 
ber. In New Orleans the congestion of export shipments 
continues and it is rumored that shipments are being di- 
verted but it is not known to what extent. 


At Mobile, Ala. 


The lumber trade of this port appears to be in a very 
satisfactory condition, according to those engaged in both 
the export and interior branches, the only complaint heard 
being that of a shortage of cars. It is feared that while 
the present lack of cars hampers the trade there is likely 
to be a more acute stage of the car shortage later on, not- 
withstanding the assurance of the representative of one of 
the leading railroads of this city to the contrary. He is 
quoted as saying that while there is a car shortage at the 
present time, he would by no means consider it a famine. 
“he next 60 days will show whether or not there will be a 
real famine, but there are no present indications of such a 
condition. All the largest railroad systems are now building 
rolling stock to meet any emergency. 


At Meridian, Miss. 


With lumber stacked along the railroads awaiting sbip- 
ment a continued brisk demand for all grades of material 
und the trade demoralized by a car shortage that is daily 
becoming worse, lumbermen in this district are growing 
frantic for some relief. Carload after carload of timber has 
been milled for shipment, but the mills are unable to secure 
a single car. One concern has more than 60 carloads of 
timber sold awaiting shipment, but the railroads hold out 
no promise for immediate relief. 


At Kansas City, Mo. 


The car shortage situation has loosened somewhat the last 
10 days but it still is a very serious handicap to business. 
Shipments that can be handled entirely on one railroad line 
are receiving fairly prompt attention, but they, of course, 
represent a comparatively small proportion of the business. 


At Savannah, Ga. 


There is still considerable complaint about the shortage 
of cars, for the railroads as well as the steamship compa- 
nies seem to prefer to give cotton the right of way over 
all other shipments. But the railroads are fast getting the 
situation well in hand and the feeling among the shippers 
is much easier than heretofore. 


At Norfolk, Va. 


While all the railroads are giving assurances that they 
are doing the best they can to take care of the manufactur- 
ing enterprises located on their lines, still the mills are 
suffering keenly from a car shortage with little prospects 
of relief. One condition that helps out somewhat is that 
the cotton crop is later this year than it was last. This 
helps out the labor situation at the mills but it has not 
been possible for the mills as yet to get their operations 
back to normal output again. 


At Columbus, Ohio. 


The car situation is probably the worst in years and lum- 
bermen as well as traffic managers believe it will grow worse 
as the cold weather approaches. Manufacturers and jobbers 
are making frantic efforts to hurry shipments but the car 
supply will not permit. 


At Atlanta, Ga. 


The Georgia Railroad Commission has issued a statement 
to shippers in which the commission urges that no freight 
cars shall be kept idle. If shippers will cooperate to this 
extent, the commission thinks that the situation can be 
improved. In this statement, the commission says: 

The large carriers in Georgia have been adding to their 
equipment and have adopted many wise precautionary meas- 
ures for the handling of traffic, but the railroad commission 
desires to advise shippers and receivers of freight that they 
too have obligations in the matter and should aid the car- 
riers as far as it is in their power in keeping the cars moving 
and in loading to capacity, when possible. 

Cars should be loaded and unloaded as promptly as pos- 
sible after being placed, It is not fair to the carriers or to 
other shippers to hold them for 48 hours just because one 
has that much free time by law when cars could just as 
well be handled in 6 or 12 hours. ° 


At Louisville, Ky. 


The scarcity of cars at mill points is being felt by Ken- 
tucky lumbermen, although the shortage which has been 
predicted is not pressing particularly at local yards. The 
stringency at the mills is delaying the movement of stock 
to the yards and the irregularity of deliveries tends to pile 
up car service charges for the lumbermen. One Louisville 
Jumber company paid about $300 in car service charges for 
September because of this condition. 


At Little Rock, Ark. 


There is some complaint of car shortage, especially in the 
southeastern section of Arkansas. This is the only adverse 
note in the lumber situation. Every possible effort is being 
made locally to assist in the campaign against the car 
shortage. The merchants’ freight bureau, board of trade 
and chamber of commerce have all united in a plea for 
prompt action in the handling of cars on the part of both 
shippers and railroads. The experiences of southern ship- 
pers with regard to handling cotton have taught a lesson 


that is not easily forgotten and the railroads will have 
little to fear from tardiness on the part of the cotton men. 


At Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The shortage of freight cars is also cutting a lot of figure 
in shipments now as many carloads of stock are at the 
railroad loading points waiting for cars. All railroad officials 
ure urging shippers as well as consignees to release cars as 
quickly as possible and some good has resulted. There is 
likely to be a serious shortage the balance of this month 
und next and it is going to hamper shippers of lumber to a 
considerable extent. 


At Bay City and Saginaw, Mich. 

The railroads up to the present time have not been badly 
cramped by reason of the car shortage and they have taken 
reasonably good care of the local trade, but apprehensions 
of a famine are felt, and every effort is being made by the 
roads and shippers to meet it. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The most serious condition that confronts the Pittsburgh 
district is the great shortage of cars. Many mills are 
unable to operate on this account, especially in the West 
Virginia section. In some instances, notice has come to 
the dealers in Pittsburgh that the mill yards are congested, 
and operations have been stopped until there can be a gen- 
eral cleaning up of the accumulated stocks awaiting move- 
ment to the buyers’ destination. 

At Bellingham, Wash. 

The car shortage is becoming so serious that some of the 
smaller mills have been forced to close. In Anacortes, which 
is off the main line of any of the roads, it is almost impos- 
sible to get cars. All of the mills there are closed. At 
many stations along the main lines the storage sheds are 
piled full of shingles and many carloads are being piled 
outside. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway 
is giving better service in this county at the present time 
than either the Northern Pacific or the Great Northern. In 
the last week some of the shippers have been hauling shin- 
gles across country and loading them in Milwaukee cars. 
It is stated, however, that conditions on this road will 
be just as bad as on the others, within the next 10 days or 
two weeks. 

At Newark, N. J. 

The only cloud on the existing bright conditions in the 
Newark district is the car shortage with which most of the 
dealers are struggling. This difficulty, however, doves not 
materially affect the yards along the Passaic River front, 
whose cargoes are shipped by boat, as is evidenced by a 
report from the offices of E. W. McClave & Son to the 
= that shipments have been coming in with steady 
regularity. 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


POPULARITY OF WOOD BLOCKS BECOMING 
GENERAL. 

SHREVEPORT, LaA., Oct. 8.—Shreveport’s success with 
wood block paving is attracting considerable attention 
over this part of the country. Last week John McKenzie, 
city councilman of Lake Charles, spent a day in Shreve- 
port for the purpose of inspecting different sorts of 
paving that are in use here, with a view of securing 
practical information as to the best material, the data 
obtained to be used in deciding upon the materials for 
doing about $250,000 worth of paving at Lake Charles. 
R. A. Gibson, of the General Paving Co.; John Forbes, 
of the Sandison-Forbes Construction Co., and P. E. 
Davidson, of the Oklahoma-Portland Cement Co., local 
paving representatives, showed the visitor about the city. 
It is understood that sheet asphalt and wood blocks are 
favored by the Lake Charles people. 

Last week witnessed the completion of three business 
blocks of creosoted wood-block pavement on Market 
Street. The new Commercial National Bank Building, 
in which most of thé lumber offices are located, is on this 
street. It is intefiésting to note that these blocks were 
taken off of Sowfhern Avenue last summer, because of 
the complamt of a few property owners, due to a heavy 
rain causing some damage when the blocks were being 
laid, or just about the time the laying of the blocks was 
being finished. Downtown the blocks are generally wel- 
comed, and are a big improvement over the old worn-out 
paving, as well as a civic addition. The cost of laying 
the blocks was very small. 

















GREENWOOD, MISS., IN LINE. 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., Oct. 8.—The Creosoting Wood 
Paving Block Co. is laying 1 mile of wood-block streets 
in Greenwood, which will cost about $70,000. When this 
work is completed Greenwood will be able to boast of the 
best streets in the State. 





EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL WORK IN 
LOUISIANA. 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 9.—That the advocates of yellow 
pine creosoted paving blocks have been doing effective 
educational work in Louisiana may be judged from the 
fact that the Lake Charles City Council at the last meet- 
ing made an order instructing the mayor to readvertise 
for bids in order that 1 mile of additional paving be 
added to the’ specifications, that bitulithie paving material 
be eliminated from the specifications, the new bids to 
be opened November 6 and to eall for wood blocks. In 
Houston the city authorjties are advertising for bids for 
paving three additional streets, wood blocks to be used 
on two of them and bitulithie on the other. 
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LABOR AGITATORS ON TRIAL. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Oct. 9.—Perhaps the greatest 
criminal case ever tried in Louisiana began Monday 
when eight of the 64 men held here for murder in con- 
nection with the labor riot at the plant of the Galloway 
Lumber Co. at Grabow, La., on July 7 were called before 
the bar to answer. 

When court adjourned late this afternoon after ex- 
hausting its panel of jurors only three men were in the 
box, though more than 150 have been examined. Judge 
Overton today called for 150 jurors who are to report 
to-morrow morning. 

President A. L. Emerson, of the Brotherhood of Tim- 
ber Workers, one of the men charged with murder, sits 
behind E. Hunter coaching the detense attorneys. Cov- 
ington Hall, the Socialist, and W. A. Fusell, vice presi- 
dent of Timber Workers, are also in attendance. The 
prisoners are allowed great latitude by the sheriff and 
deputies, and none have as yet abused the privileges. The 
trial will probably consume all of 30 days unless there 
are some unexpected developments. 

A sensation was caused yesterday when Attorney Hun- 
ter for the defense called upon the court to make an 
investigation to see if jurors had not been approached 
by Burns detectives who have been assisting the State 
in the ease. A lot of colloquy resulted between the 
attorneys. ‘‘Judge Hunter has made a grave charge 
which should not pass unnoticed,’’ said District Attorney 
Moore. ‘‘As district attorney of this parish I desire 
to say that I am here to prosecute Burns men or any 
other men who may be guilty of approaching jurors 
who have been called to sit on any case. If Judge Hun- 
ter has the evidence he claims to have it is his duty as 
a citizen to furnish it to the court and allow me to prose- 
cute. If Judge Hunter desires to file any charges I will 
give them my immediate attention.’’ 

Judge Hunter said that he was not in a position to 
furnish matter on this particular case, but had documents 
in his possession to show that this was a Burns method 
in other cases where his men were employed. ‘‘ Any tes- 
timony of that character would be entirely irrelevant and 
inadvisable,’’ said Judge Overton. 

More than 500 persons from the northern part of the 
Parish are here attending the trial. Sheriff Reid says 
he expects no trouble. 





THE CHICAGO FIRE OF 1871. 


It is an ill wind that affords mankind no manner of 
valuable lesson. The great Chicago fire of 1871, 
among the most appalling of human disasters, for 
example, has evoked certain consequences in the nature 
of public benefactions. For one thing of perhaps 
uppermost importance the fire gave the city a new 
starting point, resulting in equalizing the character 
and value of real estate regardless of locality; the 
creation of a new and more potent public spirit or a 
common inspiration or impulse to outdo its former 
achievements, and, withal, the inculcation of valuable 
lessons in fire prevention. These incidents have fur 
ther resulted in a city of unrivaled uniformity of 
strictly modern construction, in unparalleled growth 
and immunity meantime from later fires of extraordi- 
nary magnitude. The forty-first anniversary of this 
event thus pregnant with a train of momentous conse- 
quences was observed on Wednesday of this week. 
The incidents of the fire, or how beginning in the 
southwest quarter of the city and sweeping northward 
it involved more than all the present loop district 
and the entire north side, is vividly remembered by all 
those by whom it was witnessed and its history is more 
or less familiar to others. 

With reference particularly to the lumber interests 
and the lumbermen involved, the survivors of the 
latter are to-day in numbers greatly shrunken. The 
lumberyards of the city then as now were principally 
in the lumber district adjoining West Twenty-second 
Street with here and there a yard along the banks 
farther north of ‘‘the creek,’’ as the Chicago River 
was called by the lake-faring lumber shippers. It 
was by the latter that lumber supplies of the period 
were brought hither from the sawmills of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. At that time, too, the ‘‘lumber 
market’’ or ‘‘exchange’’ at which cargoes were made 
fast and sold, was at the foot of Franklin Street, or 
the intersection of the two branches of the river with 
the main channel or harbor entrance. Here it was 
not uncommon in the navigation season for a fleet of 
as many as 150 lumber-laden craft to be assembled 
following some unusual period of head winds to await 
the sale of their cargoes. During 1892 2,500,000,000 
feet of lumber was received in Chicago for distribu- 
tion to the surrounding country and for local con- 
sumption. 

Reverting to the fire of 1871 the first meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange held thereafter promptly ad- 
vanced the prices of structural stuff $3 a thousand 
feet subject to the sale of 50,000,000 feet for recon- 
struction purposes at the antefire list. The latter 
condition, however, was largely disregarded. Inci- 
dentally, too, the Government at Washington upon the 
initiative of the late United States Sen. Thomas W. 
Ferry, of Michigan, authorized the remission of the 
duty on lumber imported and shown to have been used 
in the reconstruction of Chicago. The Chicago Relief 
& Aid Society, out of the millions of relief money that 
poured into its coffers from all quarters of the world, 
disbursed a large amount for the construction of hun- 
dreds of cottages for the use of indigent families de- 
prived of shelter by the fire. Of those in the midst 
of the awful calamity and its terrors and excitement 
there were few who were not so dazed by it as to be 


incapable of definitely and adequately realizing its 
appalling extent. Recollections of the event and its 
annual commemoration ean not fail to awaken a 
sharp and enduring sense of the importance of cease- 
lessly guarding against fire. 





NEW CASUALTY COMPANY. 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. has been or- 
ganized in Chicago to write employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance. Prominent lumber- 
men representing the various branches of the trade 
have been elected officers and directors. Experienced 
insurance men will handle the underwriting. The eom- 
pany will employ no agents, handling all business direct 
from the company to the policyholder by mail and 
through inspectors. This will eliminate the larger part 
of the expense which helps to make stock company in- 
surance costly. Only preterred risks will be written and 
the loss ratio will be held down, making a still further 
saving. These savings and the natural profits will be 
returned to policyholders in the form of cash dividends. 

With the company writing only lumber and woodwork 
ing business the inspection department will rapidly 
become more expert on a specifie class than the inspee- 
tion department of a company writing a general line of 
business, The inspectors will be able to show policy- 
holders how to reduce the hazards of their plants and 
thus further cut down the cost of insurance. 

It will be incorporated in Wlinois and all of the 
reserves required of stock companies will be maintained. 
A proper surplus will also be built up. All of its initial 
business is in Illinois, but steps for entrance to Wis- 
consin and Michigan will be taken immediately. Other 
States that have compensation laws will be entered from 
time to time as the business warrants. 

The passage of compensation laws in 15 States during 
the last few years has increased the cost of this form of 





E. E. HOOPER, CHICAGO ; 
Seeretary Lumbermeén’s Mutual Casualty Co. 


insurance from 300 to 500 per cent. The employers’ lia- 
bility premiums were large, but the workmen’s compensa- 
tion premiums charged by the stock companies are truly 
a burden on the lumber and woodworking industries. In 
the several States where compensation laws have been 
passed, the old defenses under the employers’ liability 
system have been removed and employers in the majority 
of States will find it cheaper and more satisfactory to 
come under the compensation acts. 

The officers of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany are: 

President—F. L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, hardwood 
lumher, Chicago, and president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 

First vice president—James S. Kemper, manager of the 
Lumbermen’s & Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency, Chicago, 
which represents the associated lumber mutual fire compa- 
nies in the West. 

Vice president—E. F. Hunter, of H. & E. F. Hunter, retail 
line yards, Chillicothe, II. 

Vice president—C. B. Moore, of the C. 
Co. and the Alexander Lumber Co., 
Aurora, II. 

Treasurer—Murdock McLeod, of the Oconto Co., manu- 
facturer of hardwood and hemlock lumber, Oconto, Wis. 

Secretary—E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. 

General counsel—Elmer H. Adams, of the Marsh & Bing- 
ham Co., pine lumber, Chicago, and the Leavitt Land & 
Lumber Co., manufacturer of pine lumber, Dermott, Ark., 
and also counsel for the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
and the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Moore Lumber 
ail line yards, 





Directors will be the officers and C. A. Filanagin, of 
the Rittenhouse & Embree Co., wholesale pine, Chicago, 
and E. W. Dierssen, of the Chicago Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturing Co. 

The offices of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
will be located on the eighth floor of the Stock Exchange 
Building, Chicago. 


BPP PLL IIS 

A proclamation has been issued by President Taft 
adding 380,555 acres to the Superior National Forest 
in Minnesota, and the elimination of 14,455 acres 
forests as unfitted for forestry purposes. 
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BUILDING IN SEPTEMBER. 


_ Notwithstanding a net decrease of 7 per cent in build. 
ing construction during September, 1912, as compared 
with September, 1911, reports from 74 cities as compiled 
by the Construction News show a healthy condition jy 
the building trade. Permits taken out during last mouth 
amounted all together to $61,870,828 and included 19.306 
structures. During the corresponding month of 11] 
permits numbering 20,028 and representing a total yilue 
of $66,869,698 were issued. 

_ An encouraging feature of the latter month’s businvss 
is noted in the fact that of the 74 cities referred to, sud 
shown in the accompanying table, 41 show gains in the 
number and value of permits as against 33 showing 
losses. This feature takes on added significance from 
the fact that the cities showing gains are those in which 
gains have at no time been abnormal; whereas the losses 
are in cities that have at times shown phenomenal ga/is, 
or that are so situated as not to be considered typ'-al 
of general conditions. A table showing the buildiug 
situation in detail follows: 


BUILDING CONDITIONS IN 74 CITIES DURING SEPT? \L- 
BER, 1911, AND SEPTEMBER, 1912, COMPARED. 





1912——— 1911——— 
; No. of Estimated No.of Estimated 
Cities— Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Gain Loss 


New York (Bceros. 

Man, and Bronx). 285 §$ 9,117,540 208 $11,993,395 
Chicago aA 96 7,201,900 1,009 7 
Boston 4,476,000 311 








Brooklyn 3,290,823 952 

Los Angeles 10,517 1,230 — 7 
Philadelphia 98,700 1,192 18 
Detroit as ; 569 32 
San Francisco 514 % 
San Diego... 301 67 
Cleveland 619 5 55 
Pittsburgh 336 826,036 63 


ie, * MOMs <5.5'9)5 
Minneapolis ..... 
Springfield, Mass. 
Indianapolis 
mochester ...... 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Portland, Ore.. 





211,075 
017,090 


ye 
1,7 
15 
1": 
1: 
1: 
ay 
1 
1,000,540 











Washington, D. Cc. 53 523 1,917,325 .. 56 
2 ie 209 500,708 31 
REID ial sina rocai ain. a-9 307 $38,000 991,000 .. 18 
Milwaukee ...... 480 823,989 2onsee 6. 6888 
i eee 219 708,625 515,201 38S 
Cincinnati . . 928 699,340 793,590 » 
Baltimore 669,760 ¢ : 
Memphis 644, 








Seattle Perey 
Worcester . . 144 
Atlanta ; 356 
Columbus 

St. Paul .. 


607,8 


72 
487,087 17 
510,779 .. 
845,931 .. 44 











Oe SO 115 464,659 19 
sirmingham x 309 240,792 95 
Hartford .... * 101 517,610... 
Fort Wayne...... o4 166,200 1138 
Dallas, Tex.., 142 Z ' 
Louisville .., : 198 68 
Toledo, Ohio : 183 345,873 

Akron 261,995 29 















Cedar Rapids. : 33 171,000 15 
New Haven ..... 84 434,568 2 
Richmond . 57 3 es 
Sacramento : 96 4 42 
Tacoma ... a 163 104 
Houston .. 184 238,842 14 
Grand Rapids.... 118 10 
Salt Lake City.. 70 18 
New Orleans... aa o» esti ee 
Springfield, Il 35 41 12 
Evansville ..... 1: 22 a ee 
Wilkes Barre 5 56 36, 5¢€ 28 
Jacksonville 108 249,025 : 2 
Scranton ‘ 7 52 66 
Berkeley . A 77 60 : ny 
eo ee 148 103 ain 7 
Stockton ...... 35 46 70 
TABCOIN 6266 ses 42 39 88 
Peoria ... pabatite 2 45 ou 
Wilmington ... 42 103,119 48 <-. 20 
PUGTTINOUTE «2.22% 35 101,050 20 26 
Davenport, la.... 34 99,150 23 14 
Lincoin ..... ‘ 2 98,050 33 10 
Norfolk 50 97,740 65 aise abe 
Topeka .... 2 69 96,285 n4 30 
ere 88 85,468 150 Ss | 
PAORVING <2 42+ <»% 46 84,114 45 101,207 .. 1 
Charlotte, N. C¢ 68,488 15 
a ae 72,175 . 12 
Tampa, Fla.. 230,383. iH 
Chattanooga ..... 104,28 ‘ 49 
Portland, Me... eS 
Pueblo, Colo..... 29 : 
Terre Haute...... 53,569 .. 25 
St. Joseph, Mo 180,880 .. 24 
San Jose, Cal.... 61,0904 .. 38 
voce!) _-_——_—— ara $66,869.698  .. 1 





KENTUCKY’S FOREST POLICY. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 9.—The new forest policy of 
Kentucky was outlined Jast night by J. E. Barton, State 
forester, who was the guest of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club at a dinner at the Seelbach Hotel. Mr. Barton 
took the first opportunity to convince the lumbermen 
that the work of the forester and the practical timber- 
man are mutually beneficial, and made so favorable an 
impression that he was elected an honorary member. 

The plans of the new state forestry board, of whiclr 
he is the active representative, include the following: 


The establishment of nurseries, both for demonstration 
purposes and as a business proposition, including the sale 
of seedlings to. private concerns which are engaging in for 
estry work. 

The purchase of lands and the acquirement of others by 
gift where forest reserves may be established and timber 
raised in commercial quantities. 

The study of the possibilities of preventing waste in tim 
ber logging and manufacturing, and the utilization of by 
products, involving the establishment of a laboratory for th 
use of lumbermen and wood users. 

The protection of the forests by the enactment of adequate 
laws looking to proper fire protection and the prevention of 
grazing on forest lands, which would result in young trees 
being ki.led or seeds destroyed, 

The study of streams and stream flow, and regulating 
them by the planting of forest at their headwaters, thus 
preventing floods. Study of water power possibilities is 
also to be included in this provision. 

Cooperation with individuals in examining timber tracts, 
laying out a plan of scientific management and aiding in 
the operation of the property. This work will be begun early 
in 1913, when the forestry work will have been fully or- 
ganized. 
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THE COST OF LIVING. 


Consumers who pay cash for the merchandise they purchase from the 


tailer often have declared that a large part of the amount they pay 

added to the prices of the merchandise to repay the retailer for the 
isses suffered in bad debts for goods sold on credit. When this state- 
nient is made to the retailer he commonly retorts that the loss on bad 
debts falls upon him, and not upon the cash customer in the form of 
high prices. 

The practice of selling on credit is carried to the greatest extent by 
ihe country retailer in his sales to the farming class. In fact, to the 
nlooker the use of credit by the farmer amounts to an abuse. Generally 
peaking, the country merchant sells to the farming consumer on six 
months’ time and the farmer pays his bills semi-annually. While the time 
if payment varies in different localities, for the purposes of this article 
the dates of payment may be assumed as Jan- 
ary I and July 1. Many retail merchants have 


0 PLACE LI 


In this town lives an enterprising lumberman who has been doing 
business in the community for about five years.. Shortly after the 
lumberman came to town he introduced a custom of stamping each 
bill as delivery was made about as follows: 

“The terms of this bill are as follows: Two per cent discount for cash 
in 10 days. 30 days net. After 30 days all book accounts bear interest 
at the rate of seven per cent per annum.” 

As most of his customers were not in the habit of taking advantage of 
the cash discount, and most of them in fact allowed their bills to run 
six months, this lumberman introduced the custom of sending monthly 
statements. [or the first few months after sending out these statements 
his customers came to his office indignant at receiving what they under- 
stood to be duns and in a somewhat belligerent frame of mind. 


Change of Views. 


The lumberman expected this experience and was prepared for it. 
To each customer he stated the question some- 





not sufficient capital to carry their own pur- 
chases six months. In most cases, they are 
ibliged to pay the wholesaler in thirty, sixty or 
ninety days. Consequently the retailer must go 
to his bank and borrow money to meet the de- 
mands made upon him. On these loans the in- 
terest charge is from six per cent up. 


Mistaken Charity. 


No complicated mathematical calculation is 
needed to show that the retailer is in fact paying 
interest on money which he in turn is lending 
to his farmer customers without interest. So 
far as the transactions between him and his 
farmer customers are concerned, the merchant 
is practically handing over to the farmer 
money which he gives the farmer the use of of the United States. 
six months without interest. 

Nowadays in many localities the farmer’s 
financial condition is such that he either has a 
bank balance on which he is receiving interest 
or he has a credit at the bank that would enable 
him to borrow money at as low a rate of in- 
terest as the merchant himself pays. In many 
cases, however, the farmer leaves his money in 
the bank and buys on credit, thinking that the 


pure patriotism. 


the Nation itself. 


EVERY DAY IS 
ELECTION DAY 


You can vote on the policy of the United 
States only once in four years; but you can vote 
every day of the year on the policy of your 
community, and your daily vote determines 
whether yours shall be the most attractive, 
homelike, enterprising and prosperous commu- 
nity in the United States or not. 


Fully ninety percent of your interests are 
local and are centered in your family, in your 
home town and in your home community. When 
the people of this Nation think right and act 
right in all matters affecting these interests they 
will not go far astray when the time comes to 
express their views on national questions. 

The policy that should excite interest and 
that demands serious attention is that which will 
determine the future of the rural communities 
For the Nation owes its 
wealth, its character, and in fact its existence to 
these communities. These small political groups 
have throughout history been the centers in 
which have been developed and defended and 
from which have been spread the fundamental 
principles of true liberty, sound morality and 


To perpetuate the rural community, to build 
up, develop and stimulate the interest of citizens 
in local public affairs is to build a sound and 
lasting foundation that insures the perpetuity of 


thing like this: “That bill of lumber you 
bought I paid for in cash. In order to pay for 
it I was obliged to withdraw my money from the 
bank where I received on my balance the same 
interest that you receive on your balance—say, 
six per cent. For all practical purposes, then, 
the lumber that I delivered to you was the same 
as its value in actual cash. 

That is to say, I have drawn from my account 
at the bank a certain sum of money and turned 
it over to you. If I had left it in the bank | 
would have received interest on it. If I turn it 
over to you it is only just that you should pay 
me interest on it at the same rate. 

“However, I offer to pay you a higher rate of 
interest than you receive at the bank. If you 
will pay the bill in ten days after you receive 
the lumber, I will allow you a discount of 2 
per cent, which on the terms of this sale is at the 
rate of about 36 per cent a year, instead of 7 
per cent, the rate you receive on your balance at 
the bank.” 

In most cases the argument presented by the 
lumberman was deemed unanswerable, and 
now after five years of the practice he states 
that if, owing to pressure of business in the 
office, statements are not mailed shortly after 











small interest he draws on his balance or the 
interest he would be obliged to pay on his loan 
is saved by making his purchases on credit. 

The recital of an incident that recently transpired in the store of a retail 
merchant in a prosperous middle western agricultural community will 
illustrate the folly of this method of doing business. A farmer customer 
of the retailer whose account had been running for about six months 
called at the store to pay his bill. The farmer was a liberal customer 
and the amount of his indebtedness was considerable. Consequently, 
when the merchant received it in a lump sum, he naturally felt in a way 
obliged to show his appreciation and he accordingly made a substantial 
discount from the face of the bill. 


New Custom Established. 


Standing near at the time of the transaction was another customer who 
also was a liberal purchaser, but who paid cash for all purchases. After 
the farmer had left, the cash customer said: “How about this? I buy 
practically as much as that customer and pay cash for all my purchases, 
but I never get any discount. Now, if that’s the way this buying on 
credit works out, you may charge my account hereafter and when I pay 
semi-annually you may give me exactly the discount that you have just 
given your credit customer.” 


the first of the month, his customers come 
in to inquire what is the matter. 

In a town near to the one in which these incidents took place, the 
Booster Club has been carrying on a booster campaign. One of the 
schemes for stimulating interest and increasing trade was the giving away 
of a $1,000 automobile. The local merchants. pooled their interests and 
gave away tickets for chances on the automobile, each purchase of.25 cents 
entitling the purchaser to one ticket. As the day of the drawing 
approached, excitement reached a high pitch. A local hotel man who 
already had a large number of tickets went to the local grocer and paid 
him $300 in cash to be applied on future purchases of groceries, with the 
understanding that he was to receive and for which he did receive tickets 
in the automobile drawing. However, when the drawing came off the 
automobile went to a person whose purchases amounted to only $16. 


Fallacy of Credit System. 

Other small prizes were given in the contest and the contributions of 
the individual merchants toward paying for these prizes amounted to 
about two percent on the sales for which tickets were given. The facts 
in connection with this contest and the incident regarding the farmer’s 
receiving the discount on his six months’ bill came to the attention of the 
lumberman already referred to. Being president of the local community 
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IF CREDIT PURCHASERS PAY NO INTEREST THE 


development club, he seized upon-the opportunity for driving home some 
of the arguments which he had used to induce his own customers to take 


advantage of the cash discount he offered. 


At a monthly club meeting the president, after relating these inci- 
dents, asked the various retail merchants what discount they would be 
willing to allow to a customer who, like the hotel man, would come to the 
store and pay cash in advance for his purchases. 
said that they would give 5 per cent and some more. 

Nevertheless, these same merchants are not offering cash discounts 
to their customers. On the contrary, they are offering every inducement 
to the making of purchases on six months’ time, while borrowing money 
from the bank to pay for the goods sold to their customers on long credit. 

In this particular town all of the merchants do a good business, and a 


careful study of the situation warrants the belief that there are not to 
many merchants in the town. An examination of their books shows also 


that they are not realizing an excessive annual profit. Need anybody be a 


Most of the retailers 


political economist to discover the reason? 

The truth is that in this town and doubtless in thousands of other towns 
the retail merchants conduct their business in a way that absolutely forbids 
a reasonably good profit at the end of each year. 

When, however, the end of the year comes around and they find they 
have made no money, they easily persuade themselves that the profit o1 
the individual items is not large enough. 
their methods of doing business because they have always done business 
in that way. Their only recourse, therefore, is to push up the prices 
order to increase the margin of profit. 


They can find no fault wit! 


=) 





OHIO RETAIL LUMBERMAN UNDERSELLS CATALOG HOUSE. 


In discussing the question of the local retail lumber- 
man’s ability to meet mail order competition, the state- 
ment is commonly made that the lumberman can, in 
every case, supply building material at a lower price, 
with more prompt delivery and on better terms than the 
mail order house, notwithstanding the fact that the mail 
order houses persist in statements to the contrary. Also 
no ease where the bid was open to fair competition 
between the mail order house and the local retailer 
ever has been brought to the attention of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in which the eatalog house was able to 
make a better price than the local dealer. The chief 
difficulty arises trom the fact that often the prospective 
purchaser of building supplies is so thoroughly convinced 
that the mail order house will make a lower price than 
the local dealer that he does not submit his specifications 
to the home dealer for a quotation. 

Recently, W. M. Dick, of the Pickerington Lumber Co., 
Pickerington, Ohio, was asked by William Langle, a 
farmer, to quote upon a barn bill as shown by the ac- 
companying specifications. In accordance with the re- 
quest, the Pickerington Lumber Co. quoted a price of 
$968.10, as shown. 

ESTIMATE MADE BY PICKERINGTON LUMBER CO. 
FOR WILLIAM LANGLE. 








200 pes. 2x 8x20 No. 1 com. Y.P. SiS & 1E 4” scant. 
2 2x10x20 No. 1 com. Y.P. SIS & 1E 4” scant. 
2x10x18 No. 1 com. Y.P. SIS & 1E 144” scant. 
x 8x16 No.1 com. Y.P. SIS &1E 4 
8x12 No. 1 com. Y.P. SIS&1E%4 
8x10 No. 1 com. Y.P. SIS &1E \4 
6x14 No.1 com. Y.P. SIS &1E 4 ¢ 
6x16 No. 1 com. Y.P. SIS & 1E 144” secant. 
¢ 6x12 No. 1 com. Y.P. S1S & 1E 14” scant. 
4x10 No. 1 com. Y.P. SiS & 1E 34” scant. 
4x16 No. 1 com. Y.P. SIS & 1E 14” seant, 
4x14 No. 1 com. Y.P. S1S &1E 14” scant. 
x 4x12 No. 1 com. Y.P. SIS &1E 144” scant. 
< 4x18 No. 1 com. Y.P. SIS &1E 4” scant. 
Sx1z No. 2 com. Y.P. Siding, pat. 116. 
6x20 No. 1 com. Y.P. Siding, pat. 116. 
rc 6 No. 2 com. Y.P. S28, any length. 
Ss No. 2 com. Y.P. Siding, any length, pat. 116. 


s 8x10 No. 2 com. Y.P. Siding, pat. 116, 
6x10 No. 1 com. Y.P. Siding, pat. 116, 
‘oft. 1x12 No. 1 com. Y.P. + , any length. 
50 lin. 1x10 No. 1 com. Y.P. S, any length. 
2250 lin. 1x 3 No. 2 com. Y.P S, any length. 
6 pes. 1x10x10 Selec 5 

S pes. 1x10x16 Select Poplar 

150 lin. ft. 1x6 No. 1com. Y.P. ‘ 
550 lin. ft. 1x4. No. 1com. Y.P. ‘, any length. 
200 lin. ft.1x3 No.2 com. Y.P. S28, any length. 

60 lin. ft. 1x2 No.2 com. Y.P. S28, any length. 

7 $x10-4 light barn sash SSA. 

2 Ck rail windows 24x28-2 light DSA. 

2 Window frames 24x28-2 light, 544” jamb. 
150 Sx Diamond Portland Cement. 

We will furnish the above for $968.10, delivered on the 
ground. at All material to be good grade, and suitable 
tor the purpose that it is to be used for. 

All material that is not used is to be returned to us in 
good condition, and we will credit your account with same. 
TERMS— 

One third of price to be paid when the material is on 
ground. 

One third of price to be paid when the roof is on. 

One third of price to be paid when the barn is complete, 
PICKERINGTON LUMBER Co., 

Per W. M. Dick. 


Farmer Convinced by Catalog Advertising. 


















Mr. Langle, when he received Mr. Dick’s quotation, 
d he could buy the lumber for Jess money from a 
l-known Chicago mail order house. Mr. Dick 
answered he was positive the mail order house would not 
make as low a price but that if Mr. Langle was still 
skeptical he would submit the specifications to the mail 
order house for purposes of comparison. In accordance 
with Mr. Langle’s wishes, therefore, the inquiry was sent 
to the mail order house, which quoted on precisely the same 
list of goods a price of $990.83 f. 0. b. cars, Pickering- 
ton. ‘The Pickerington Lumber Co.’s quotation was 
$968.10. The differeuce between the quotations on the 
price of the material alone, therefore, was $22.73, but 
this was not the only difference and the other differ- 
ences, which are all in favor of the local retailer, are 
those not usually considered by the mail order buyer in 
making his so-called comparison of prices. 

In the mail order house’s letter accompanying its quo- 
tation appeared the following statement: ‘‘In making 
our extremely low prices there has been absolutely no 
sacrifice of quality. In fact, our grading is of a higher 
standard than that usually adopted by mill and lumber 
dealers’ associations.’’ 

Special note should be taken of the statement, ‘‘In 
fact, our grading is of a higher standard than that 
usually adopted by mill and lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions,’’ for on the estimate form of the catalog house 
appears this statement: ‘‘We guarantee every item in 








this bill to be up to the standard adopted by the manu- 
facturers’ associations for the goods specified.’’ 

The contradiction in these two statements is of greater 
significance than might appear casually, for one is made 
on the estimate itself while the other appears in the 
letter transmitting the estimate. If the quality is, in 
fact, of a higher standard than that adopted by the 
lumber associations, why should not the specification 
sheet guarantee a higher grade instead of guaranteeing 
merely the standard grade? 

Slow v. Quick Delivery. 

Usually when a farmer buys lumber from his local 
dealer, he is able to secure the material directly from the 
retailer’s stock on the day he orders. Note, however, 
that the catalog house in a postscript to its letter states 
that ‘‘Shipment of your order can be made within 20 
or 30 days after the order is received.’’ The Pickering- 
ton Lumber Co. made no such stipulation in its quota- 
tion, not only the inference but the fact being that it 
was able to deliver the material at once. 

The catalog house quoted on this material f. 0. b. cars, 
Pickerington. That meant, of course, that the pur- 
chaser himself must unload the lumber from the car and 
haul it to the site of the new building. The cost of doing 
this work would be considerable, and inasmuch as the 
farmer would have no means of knowing when the lumber 
would be received, he must of necessity watch for the 
arrival of the car and be prepared to unload promptly 
to avoid payment of demurrage. This means that no 
matter what kind of farm work was going on at the 
time, no matter what the roads or the weather were, in 
fact in spite of any inconvenience he might suffer, the 
consignee must take care of the material shortly after 
the car reaches its destination. 





Patriotism and 
Love of Country 


can scarcely be expected of chil- 
dren reared by homeless parents 
with no more serious thought 
than the present. ‘Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” 
and as more recent writers have 
said, ‘‘The home is the backbone 
of our nation,” it behooves all 
lovers of life, liberty and happi- 
ness, and particularly those di- 
recting the footsteps of the 
youth of our country to set a 
good example. To do this it is 
not necessary to build a palace 
and go into debt for life. Wood 
construction will just meet your 
requirements. With it you can 
plan a home of any size you may 
ultimately desire and then start 
with a few rooms and build on 
as your demands require. We 
have helped many people solve 
their building problems and 
would like to help you. Come 
in and let’s talk it over. 





“There’s No Place Like Home” 





Name and Address 











NO. 8, SERIES I, “AMERICAN LUMBERMAN” 
COMMUNITY REVELOPMENT ADVERTISKE- 
MENTS; FURNISHED TO DEALERS 
FREE ON REQUEST ; NOW READY. 


Contrast this condition of the catalog house’s quota 
tion with that of the local retailer who agrees that t 
material shall be ‘‘ delivered on the ground at job.’’ 


Price Not Guaranteed. 


On the estimate sheet of the catalog house appears 
this statement: ‘‘Owing to frequent changes in tl 
lumber market, we can not guarantee the prices quoted 
longer than 15 days from date.’’ How does this stat 
ment square up with the statement on the letter of 
transmittal that ‘‘Shipment of your order can be made 
within 20 to 30 days after order is received?’’ The 
length of time for which the quotation is guaranteed is 
less than the earliest date at which shipment can lb 
made. 

Note also that the local lumber company ineludes i 
its quotation the following provision: ‘‘ All material 
that is not used is to be returned to us in good cond 
tion and we will credit your account with same.’’ No 
such provision can be found in the letter or quotation ot! 
the catalog house. One clause, however, in the letter of 
transmittal is suggestive of the position in which th 
purchaser would find himself in case he had made 
mistake in ordering: ‘‘We ask that you carefully loo} 
over our estimate and see that we understand your re 
quirements, as we only agree to furnish the items exactly 
as entered.’’ 

Retailer’s Liberal Terms. 


While on small purchases made by mail, paying in ad 
vance may work no inconvenience upon the purchaser, 
the same can not be said when the amount of the pur 
chase runs up well toward $1,000, as in the present cuse. 
One paragraph in the catalog house letter deserves spe 
cial consideration in the comparison that is made between 
the terms of sale offered in the two quotations. ‘This 
paragraph reads: ‘‘ When ordering, send back the pink 
sheets TOGETHER WITH YOUR REMITTANCE; this 
action will insure your wants receiving the writer’s spe 
cial attention.’’ If Mr. Langle had bought the barn 
bill from the catalog house, he must have enclosed with 
his order $990.83, and the mail order house in accordance 
with the terms of its quotation was entitled to have the 
use of that money 20 or 30 days before even making ship- 
ment of the goods. 

In decided contrast with the terms of the catalog 
house are those of the local retailer, which follow: 

One third of price to be paid when the material is on 
ground. 

One third of price to be paid when the roof is on. 

One third of price to be paid when the barn is complete, 

In the Pickerington Lumber Co.’s letter to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN accompanying these quotations, ap- 
pears the following statement: ‘‘We are very much 
opposed to letting the mail order houses get started 
here, but will say in this connection that our bill on the 
barn was not discounted a penny. We simply figured it 
at regular prices and made no cut whatever.’’ 

The foregoing detailed comparisons ought to be suf- 
ficient to substantiate the claims frequently made by local 
dealers that, if given the opportunity, they can under- 
sell any outside concern. This means not only that the 
price quoted by the local retailer shall be lower than 
that of the catalog house, but that the various conditions 
of payment, delivery, return of material, supply of short- 
ages, and guaranty of quality, are all in favor of the 
local retailer. Unfortunately, however, the prospective 
purchaser usually looks only at the price. Clearly, there- 
fore, the paramount duty of the local retailer in meet- 
ing outside competition is to emphasize these points. 





{From the Lawler (Iowa) Dispatch.] 


BOOSTING YOUR TOWN. 


Don’t sit around and growl about your home town 
and say it’s a dead one. Get to work and start some- 
thing yourself, or help the one who is trying to make an 
improvement, Boost your home town, for when you are 
boosting it you are helping yourself as much and maybe 
more than anyone else. ‘Take pride in having your 
merchants and neighbors prosper, even if they seem to be 
doing better than you. Your turn will come if you only 
wait. Don’t sit around and wait for the other fellow; 
set the pace yourself. Let us join hands and say we will 
stay by each other and build up our own little home 
town, for we have as fine a country as can be found 
anywhere in the State, and there is no reason why we 
haven’t or can not have one of the busiest and most 
up-to-date little towns in this the garden State of the 
most fertile valley in the United States. Then let us 
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CASH BUYERS SHOULD HAVE CASH DISCOUNT. 


ook into ourselves and ask ourselves the question, ‘‘ Who 
n I ‘swearing’ to??? 

Now this doesn’t say we haven’t a good town and 
ood people in it but in order to keep it good we should 
ways plan to make it better, and the only way to do 
is to ‘boost it.’’ 

If we want a favor to whom do we go? Is it to a 
iranger in another town or another State? No, and 
we were to spend $10,000 with them and then ask them 

subseribe for a new public school or a new publie 
iilding or any kind of public improvement would they 
ecognize us? No, not for one penny. Let us get to- 
ether, for ‘‘united we stand and divided we fall.’’ 





is 
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MISSOURI RETAILERS TO CONSIDER COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 


The North Central Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ation will hold its next annual meeting at Moberly, 
lo., December 7. A committee appointed to prepare 

program has made sufficient progress in its work 
lready to insure that the meeting will afford enough 
ntertainment and instruction to repay the attendance 
f every member. Retail lumbermen in the territory 

which this association is represented have shown 
great deal of interest in the Community Develop- 
ent campaign that has been carried on by the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN for nearly two years, and the 
subject of. community building will receive attention 
ut the forthcoming annual meeting. 

The program committee is now at work securing 
apable speakers on the various subjects that are to be 
resented at the meeting and they plan to advertise 
the convention extensively in order that a full attend- 
ince may be secured, 





[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise.] 


MAIL ORDER GOODS INFERIOR. 


Local Merchants Can Not Handle Same Stuff. 





PFALO BILL’S PRESS AGENT PREACHES WHOLESOME DOC- 
RINE OF TRADING AT HOME. 


Frank C. Cooper, who looks after the finances of the 
Buffalo Bill-Pawnee Bill show, had something to say 
while in the city recently that will prove of interest to 
the business men as well as to those who consume the 
products placed on sale. Mr. Cooper, whose business 
takes him to nearly every city and community in the 
United States every year, has been making a study of 
the ‘trade at home’’ question and is perhaps one of the 
hest authorities on that subject. His recent comments 
were brought out by seeing a large consignment of goods 
at one of the freight depots addressed to a prominent 
man in Beaumont by a Chicago mail order establishment. 
Said he: 


It is one of the strangest things to me how people patron- 
ize these foreign institutions when they can get the same 
quality of goods from their home dealers at less than they 
lave to pay by sending away for them, and at the same 
time encourage the local merchants and thereby assist ma- 
terially in building up the city and community generally. 

While in Chicago a few weeks ago I was invited by a 
friend who had business to transact with the house that 
made this shipment, to accompany him on the trip, and 
my experience is worth relating if it will have the effect of 
opening the eyes of the people who spend their money away 
from home with this class of merchants. ‘ 

While my friend was attending to the business that called 
him there I made an inspection of the building, which covers 
several acres of ground, and has a frontage on the river 
nearly a quarter of a mile long. I estimated that the stock 
carried would represent nearly, if not fully, $12,000,000. 
It was composed of every article manufactured, even to elec- 
trie yachts commodious enough to house a large family in 
comfort. 

Cheap Line of Goods. 

But what attracted my attention was a storehouse con- 
taining an invoice of 5.000 plows of different varieties and 
which, on inquiry in rather a surreptitious manner, I found 
had been purchased on contract from one factory at such a 
low cost that I made an investigation as to their quaiity. 
On the outside surface this machinery had the appearance 
of being of a high grade, but a close investigation led to 
the discovery that it was all of a very cheap and deceiving 
quality, the cheapest material and workmanship having been 
used in its production. 

The next department visited was that of furniture, in 
which I found a number of salesmen and packers busy pre- 
paring carload shipments. I secured a catalog and, making 
a selection, requested to be shown the goods as represented. 
Ifere, like in the former instance, I found the articles to be 
of the very cheapest variety and nothing like the representa- 
tions made in their description in the catalog. Having be- 
come interested in what I had seen I induced my friend to 
delay his departure until the dry goods and notion depart- 
ments had gone under scrutiny, and here the same condi- 
tions prevailed as found in the former named departments. 

If the merchants of Beaumont carried the same quality 
of goods they would soon be compelled to go out of business 
for want of patronage. But it appears to me that those 
people who patronize the mail order houses do so more be- 
cause of the attractiveness of the highly colored illustra- 
tions representing the articles than they do with the ex- 
pectation of getting what they order, which they never do. 

Newspapers Also Suffer. 

But this class of people are not the only losers or the 
ones to suffer the most from their acts. The newspapers 
which every day devote their columns to the upbuilding of 
the city come in for a heavy loss because the business men 
do not advertise their wares like these mail order houses do. 
IT have known one of these institutions to pay $1,500 for 
the back page of a circus program in order to reach a com- 
munity where the newspapers refused to accept its adver- 
tising because of the injury it would do to home institu- 
tions, TI am speaking now as to the value of advertising. 
The show I represent has already this season expended 
hearly a quarter of a million dollars to place its attractions 
before the public and of this amount two-thirds has gone 
to the newspapers, because we have found that through 
their columns we get 100 per cent better returns than in 
any other way. 





WESTERN EDITORS PUSHING COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 7.—The second convention of 
the Inland Empire Editors’ Association was held in this 
city October 2, when plans were discussed for future 
work and community development. Those present were: 


W. <A. Carter, Post Falls, i. L. Wolcott, Spokane. 
Idaho; editor Advance. Ross R. Brattain, Spokane. 
V Taylor, Rockford; W. H. Bourke, Spokane, 


Rockford Register. Edward Pohlman, Spokane. 
H. P. Moody, Loon Lake; H. T. Irvine, Spokane. 
Loon Lake Times. Ward G, Paine, Spokane. 
Cc. W. Culp, Rathdrum, Ida- S. Glascow, Spokane. 
ho; Rathdrum Tribune, H. C. Wuerth, Spokane; sec- 
E. R. Edgerton, Sandpoint, retary Chamber of Com- 
Idaho; North Idaho News. merce. 
B. CC. Johnson, Kendrick, B. S. Knudson, Spokane. 
Idaho; Gazette. J. H. Dills, Spokane. 
George Fields, Moscow, Ida- Cc. H. Anderson, Spokane; 
ho; Post. Daily Chronicle. 


J. C. Harrigan, Colville; A. L. Porter, secretary West- 
Examiner. ern Retail Lumbermen’s 
N. Russell Hill, Davenport; Association. 


F. Waggoner, Spokane, 
. R. Culbertson, Spokane. 
. A. Miller, Spokane. 
E. E. Lucas, Spokane. H. Linney, Spokane. 
Fred Howe, Spokane, R. Graham, Spokane. 


Times. E 
H 
Ww 
A 

Dr. S. E. Lambert, Spokane, L. H. Brown, Spokane. 
D. 
Ww 
Cc 
M 
c 
H 


Dale Strong, Spokane; New 
West Trade. 


Frank M. Hall, Spokane. . G. Black, Spokane. 

M. Whittingham, Spokane. . G, Litsey, Spokane. 

P. S. Pease, Spokane. E. Chamberlain, Spokane. 
Frank J. Tierney, Lewiston, Baumgartner, Spokane. 

Idaho, . M. Fassett, Spokane. 

N. S. Greenfielder, Chewelah. . J. Neely, Spokane. 
Clarke §S. Smith, Kalispell, WW. &. Day, 

Mont. Frank W. Guilbert, Spokane. 
Jack Caslin, Waitsburg. W. C. Sawyer, Spokane. 

FE. E. Alexander, Spokane. G. C, Corberly, Spokane. 
Albert Held, Spokane. 

The report of the committee on community develop- 
ment was presented by Dale Strong of the New West 
Trade Journal. Following out the text of the report it 
was voted to finance a bureau for the publication of a 
series of articles on straight news matter intended to 
help the work along. The association will also extend 
its work and try and secure cooperation of a national 
bureau. 

Mr. Strong’s report advocated the installation of an 
office and editor to prepare the material which will be 
sent out to all subscribing newspapers. The matter will 








Spokane, 


be classified under such columns as will be deemed neces- 
sary. The report suggested among other topics, the en- 
couragement of local pride; the advantages of small 
towns; the boy who stays at home; local landscape 
beauty; parks and playgrounds;- good roads; and buy- 
ing at home campaigns. 

The session was presided over by George Fields, of the 
Idaho Post, president of the association. N. Russell 
Hill, of the Lincoln County Times, was secretary. 

The bureau is seeking the cooperation of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce and the federated commercial 
clubs of the Inland Empire. 

At noon the editors were guests of the chamber of 
commerce at luncheon -in the Moorish rooms of the 
Spokane Hotel. A number of well-known speakers gave 
short talks following the luncheon. <A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
declared that he had been promised by Howard Elliott, 
president of the Northern Pacific Railway, the best 
speakers employed by the railway for the convention 
of the retail lumbermen in February, when the editors 
would be invited to participate. Community develop- 
ment will be the topic dwelt upon the most, said Mr. 
Porter. The speaker then told of the need of broader 
cooperation among fruitgrowers for protection in sales 
and the support of a national law against misrepresenta- 
tion in advertising. 

The call of the American Mining Congress was pre- 
sented to the editors by Graham B. Dennis, president of 
the Spokane section. Mr. Dennis pointed out conspicuous 
examples of the benefits of legitimate mining operations 
to the communities of the Inland Empire. 

Sidney Norman, secretary of the Spokane section of 
the mining congress, urged the editors to use influence 
in having the mayors of their respective cities appoint 
delegates to which they are entitled to the coming con- 
vention. | 

George Fields, president of the association, expressed 
appreciation in behalf of the members for the courtesies 
shown during their stay. Following the session, the 
members of the association attended the Interstate Fair, 
it being editors’ day. 





LUMBERMEN’S IDEAS 


In Missouri. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Unquestionably supply and demand 
have all to do with the price we obtain for lumber. If the 
demand is equal to the supply favorable prices are obtained, 
when, if the supply is only a few thousand feet more than 
the demand, an immediate reduction in price exists. There- 
fore, demand being a little more than the supply, with the 
car shortage on and the possibility of it being almost impos- 
sible to ship more than a small percentage of our output 
during the next three or four months, it would be ill-advised 
in our opinion to operate our plants more than regular day- 
running time. THE LONG-BELL LUMBER Co., 

B. Sweet, Vice-President. 


St. Louis, Mo.—I do not think there is any probability 
of yellow pine manufacturers running double shifts, neither 
do I think there is any concerted action among the retailers 
to attempt to bring about a reduction in values. It would 
not be to their interest after having stocked up with high- 
priced lumber. It would, in my judgment, be very ill 
advised, and I do not think there is any probability of the 
manufacturers turning in and running two shifts for the 
purpose of piling up lumber, in face of an acute car shortage. 
Lumber manufacturers do many foolish things, but I think 
this would be stretching thé imagination a little too far to 
think they would be guilty of such an act. Were it possi- 
ble for the manufacturers to produce double the + ag pin of 
lumber they are now producing it would necessarily have an 
effect upon the market price, and I do not think the manu- 
facturers have any disposition to inconvenience themselves 
for the purpose of reducing values. 

S. H. FULLERTON, 
President, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 


Kansas City, Mo.—I do not think it is advisable for 
manufacturers to run their mills overtime. It is impossible 
to run their planing mills overtime, for the reason they 
can not get sufficient cars at present. The car situation is 
going to get more desperate as the season advances, and 
I do not look for any relief until January 1. I am under 
the impression that the trade is not going to get the lumber 
necessary to take care of its fall requirements. Manufac- 
turers will be able to accumulate some stocks, but not 
enough to get them back into a normal condition, and the 
result, in my judgment, will be that we will have higher 
prices after January 1. 

CENTRAL CoAL & COKE Co., 
Charles S. Keith, President. 


In Alabama. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—It is never wise for manufacturers 
cutting for the interior market to run double shift. Any 
advantage that might accrue through being able to market 
a larger quantity of lumber during the high price period is 
invariably offset by the fact that increased production floods 
the market that much sooner, and it should never be lost 
sight of that the production of yellow pine is greater than 
it should be under normal conditions. This is certainly evi- 
denced by the average price at which it is sold over any 
period of five years. On the eve of a severe car shortage 
such a policy is more than ordinarily dangerous. 

KavuL LUMBER Co., 
J. H. Eddy, Sales Manager. 


In Texas. 


ORANGE, Tex.—All manufacturers of yellow pine with 
whom we are acquainted know that this company is decid- 
edly opposed to the night and day running of mills. We have 
listened to arguments of our friends, which are practically 
always predicated on the statement that their mills were 
built and equipped for night and day running, and that a 
night and day shift was equivalent to having two mills. 
Of course, if some of those mills had not been built, or if 
some of those building had looked into the consumption of 
yellow pine, they possibly would not have built as they did. 
However, yellow pine manufacturers are confronted with a 
condition that is an absolute reversal of that usual during a 
presidential year. The world’s demand for American prod- 
uets is unprecedented, and yellow pine, with other commodi- 
ties, is reaping a portion of the benefit. 

The writer can best define the situation by referring to a 
personal incident. Recuperating from an illness, he had 
the usual aggressive appetite for everything in the larder. 


ON DOUBLE SHIFT. 


He could have eaten brass tacks. But the doctor dealt out 
the food in small doses to keep the body in good condition 
and the appetite keen. . Had he been allowed to satisfy his 
appetite to the full at one particular time, it would have 
resulted in a decided setback in the case. That, to our 
mind, is the condition of yellow pine. 3usiness has been 
decidedly “under the weather.” To satisfy the manufac- 
turers, or a number of them, by running day and night and 
throwing our product into the mouth of the consuming 
trade in large wads might cause a setback in the condition 
of the patient. It seems to us best to keep the market keen. 
LUTCHER & Moore LUMBER CoO., 
F. H. Farwell, Asst. Gen'l. Mgr. 


Houston, TeExX.—When car supply improves manufacturers 
are anxious to move the stock and are forced to break the 
market to do so. This was the case in 1907 and is most 
likely to be repeated this winter unless the manufacturers 
take a more sober view of it. As for ourselves, we took off 
all of our traveling salesmen about the 1st of September and 
they are still off. Our stocks are badly broken and we can 
afford to run a little while without making shipments, but it 
is not our purpose to accumulate a large stock of lumber 
like we did in 1906 and have to bear the burden of the man- 
ufacturing cost, the degrades and other depreciation in con- 
nection therewith, believing it much cheaper to curtail the 
production to level of shipments. 

B. F. BONNER, 
Vice President and General Manager Kirby Lumber Ce 


In Mississippi. 


LAUREL, Miss.—We do not consider it advisable under 
present conditions to run our sawmill or planing mill day 
and night. In fact, we have never advocated the double 
shift followed by a number of yellow pine producers. We 
think it is likely if the car shortage materializes to as great 
an extent as is predicted, and if a considerable proportion 
of yellow pine mills increase their present capacity by run- 
ning day and night, that in the late fall, after the crops have 
been moved it will be difficult to maintain the present price 
basis through winter. EASTMAN, GARDINER & Co. 





QUITMAN, Miss.—The subject of double shifts is one that 
has been discussed by the lumber fraternity from time 
immemorial. Beyond question it is more beneficial to the 
community and trade that single shift hours should be run. 
At the same time there are probably instances wherein it 
seems to be right and justifiable that a concern should run 
double shift. Present conditions will absorb the product 
of the mills and more, which, of course, tends to a firm 
market. If the manufacturers, or a majority of them, turn 
on night and day runs and the car shortage continues 
there is no doubt the surplus will soon begin to pile up on 
the hands of the manufacturers which, of course, has but 
one result, and that is a softening of prices in order to 
try to move the surplus. It would be short-sightedness on 
the part of the manufacturers if they do not continue the 
present methods of operation and derive the benefits from 
the present market in price and in the conservation of their 
timber They are certainly making money under present 
conditions, and it would be much better, in my opinion, to 
continue this policy than to increase the production and take 
less for the stumpage. Cc. F. THOMPsoN, Treasurer, 

Mississispi Lumber Co. 


In Arkansas. 


MALVERN, ARK.—I have always been of the opinion that 
the operating of two shifts in connection with the manufac- 
ture of lumber was an unwise policy and I believe that many 
of the former supporters of that policy have changed their 
opinion. It is no doubt true that the very results indicated 
in your letter would prevail should a general policy of run- 
ning two shifts be inaugurated. I am informed, however, 
that there is little danger of any such general movement this 
fall, owing principally to the fact that in Louisiana and 
Texas especially there is a marked shortage of labor and 
that it would be impossible to secure sufficient labor for a 
double shift should anything like a general movement be 
started in that direction. Taking into consideration the 
change in the minds of many men who have formerly oper- 
ated two shifts, and the labor situation, I am firmly of the 
opinion that there is little danger of any such movement, 
and retailers who are awaiting such a condition will cer- 
tainly be disappointed. - H. H. Foster, President, 

Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


PDIP DEOL LOE LLOEGR Rig 


Features of Ideal Shed Construction—Praise for the Manager Who Delights in a Well-Kept Yard—Views on Shingle Piling 


A NOVEL SHAPED SHED ROOF. 


G. C. Dixon, auditor for the Rounds & Porter Lumber 
Co., writes from Tulsa, Okla., as follows: 

‘*Having been a reader of your Realm of the Retailer 
for several years I have watched the different descrip- 
tions of the sheds which have been presented. I am 
sending you a phetograph of what 1 think is a model 
lumber plant. If I were doing it over again, however, 
L would leave off the high front of the office. 

**We recently passed through a cyclone at one of the 
points where we have improvements of this nature, and 
the shed was not damaged in the least, while several 
brick as well as frame buildings were partly demolished, 
and our office building was more or less so. 

‘*We have a number of sheds like this, and while the 
original idea was simply a 36-foot, open shed, the plan 
of the roof, I believe, is ours. With a good wide hood 
it seems to me this is the ideal shed. Dust and snow do 
not stay in it, and the shape of the roof helps to brace 
the shed and lessens the force of the wind. 

**T think you will agree with me that the effect is neat 
and cozy, ard having this sort of a plant a manager 
that would rot keep a neatly-piled stock of lumber, and 
a well-kept office would not be worthy the job of a 
yardman, much less a manager. As auditor, when reach- 
ing this yard I can depend on finding the stock evenly 
piled and in good shape, and it is joy to count it. Our 
manager, A. M. Abbott, has gone us one farther and 
has flowers and vines around the office. We like to see 
a manager take this interest. Every man needs some 
sort of relaxation and change to sharpen his wits and 
keep his thinking machine in good order. I hope the 
days of the cross and the old black cow may be long.*’ 

Without doubt, as Mr. Dixon says, a roof of that shape 
will lessen the force of the wind. I do not remember 
having seen such a shaped roof before. I am glad to 
hear this testimony that the snow and dust do not stay 
in the shed. This has become known by the dealers who 
have had experience with the umbrella shed, still there 
are those whose eyes are closed to what is going on in 
the retail world who think such a shed would be a 
depository for all the dust and snow that came within 
reach of the premises. Not so many years ago the 
dealers in the blizzardly regions, say the Dakotas, 
wouldnt think of building a shed of this type, but many 
of them have become converted. If you read, and your 
memory is not impaired, you will recall that a few 
years ago you saw an illustration of an enclosed shed, 
the photograph of the interior of which was taken imme 
diately following a blizzard, and that it was literally 
plastered with snow—piles and frame. Probably it 
didn’t turn out so, but from the amount of snow that 
was clinging so like a good brother to everything it 
touched it looked as if when it melted the dealer could 
paddle around through his alleys in a boat. 

Another feature of this shed worthy of note is the 
disposition of the gates when the driveways are open. 
[ expect that at the yards of more than three-quarters 
of you the roll away from the shed instead of 
along the end of it, in which event the wind keeps 
wiggling them, the motion weakening the posts, rails 
and gates, and the first you know there is a repair bill. 
If this condition was nct in mind when the gates were 
hung Mr. Dixon builded better than he knew. 


Lumberyard Flower Gardens. 

You don’t see many flowers and vines around lumber- 
yards. As is some times said in the descriptions of 
architectural structures, ‘‘they are severely plain.’’ For 
one I like to see an exhibition of the taste that prompts 
these decorations. That last sentence is not strictly 
grammatical, but we will let ’er go. Before the Rath 
yard, in Ackley, Iowa, changed hands potted plants were 
displayed in the big show window, and they said as 
plainly as if written on the outside walls that Mr. Rath 
had a niche in his soul for something besides lumber and 
the money it would bring. When a customer drives into 
the yard of the Lakewood Lumber Co., in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and sees the lawns and flower beds he is brought to a 
realization that even in retailing lumber there may be 
a touch of the esthetic. Until I learn to the contrary 
I shall say that the most prominent display in this 
direction will be made by the Lexington Lumber Co., 
of Lexington, Mass., when the grounds are completed. 
In front of the shed is a space, 60x70 feet, which will 
be set with flowers and shrubbery, the designs furnished 
by a nursery company, and this feature is thought to 
be of so much importance that a blue print has been 
made showing what form the beds will take. It will be 
a bit of landseape gardening that not only will please 
the owners of the plant, but as well all who drive along 
the street. J believe I wrote that the piling at the 
yard of the Lakewood company ‘‘is a dream.’’ For 
neatness the entire plant would wrest the premium from 
many a housewife. No man has ever seen a neater plant 
than the Lexington yard. With a microscope you 
couldn’t find a board out of line. I expect that some 
of you will say that these companies do so little busi- 
ness that they have the time to keep their yards in this 
condition. Get that idea out of your heads. Many a 
dealer whose yard looks as if lightning had struck it 
would jump up and crack his heels together if he could 
do a quarter of the volume of business that is done by 
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Methods—The Pin Device for Economy in Piling Lumber —A Reminiscence Regarding Ohio’s Capital. 





either of these companies. The Lexington company sells 
three-quarters of a million feet of flooring alone. 

In either case the surroundings may not have a thing 
to do with the neatness of the plants, but I am disposed 
to think they have a great deal to do with it. Ifa dealer 
does not shine his shoes oftener than he attends church, 
or a wedding, or spends less than a dime a year for 
benzine to take the soup spots from his vest, one may 
look for his premises to correspoad. 

Place a slobmagullion of a manager in either of these 
yards and I ean’t imagine what kind of a fellow he 
would be if he didn’t change his ideas as to the way a 
yard should be run. If he didn’t change them I should 
look for him to be of the makeup that he would go into 
your parlor and with no compunction of conscience spit 
in the center of the floor. 


PILING SHINGLES ON EDGE. 


Ek. A. Laughlin, of the company that bears his name, 
in Port Arthur, Tex., writes: ‘‘Your Realm of the 
Retailer invariably strikes a responsive chord in me; 
however, I am not in aceord with the idea of piling 
shingles as was illustrated in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I ean not see the logie of pil 


ing shingles flat, one buneh on another, as illustrated in 





VIEW OF “THE PIN DEVICE.” 


that issue. The foundation idea, as also the idea of 
placing strips between each layer of bunches, is all fight, 
but to pile shingles flat is not the better way, especially 
out of doors, where they are subject to the elements, as 
the bunches when lying flat hold the water, eventually 
damaging the shingles with mold and rot. 

‘*T would pile shingles on edge—every bunch on edge 
—say 15 bunches in a row, with a 1x4 strip between 
each layer as a binder. In this way shingles can be 
piled as high as necessary on such a foundation as was 
illustrated. Rain will not damage shingles piled in this 
way. With plenty of space around each bunch the dealer 
can rest assured he will have a dry, sound shingle, as a 
few hours of sunshine will penetrate the innermost 
bunch.’’ 

This suggestion of Mr.’ Laughlin is an excellent one, 
but it is not acted upon once in a thousand times. I do 
not remember in the thousands of yards visited having 
seen shingles piled on edge a half score of times. 

Soon after the illustration referred to by Mr. Laughlin 
appeared in these columns a dealer in Ohio said: ‘1 
do not agree with you as to the way shingles should be 
piled. They should not be piled flat, provided they are 
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out of doors, and it is expected they will remain long in 
stock. ’’ 

‘*Then you do agree with me,’’ I said. 

Because the illustration showed the shingles piled flat 
this dealer was of the opinion that I countenanced th: 
way of piling. At other times I have been held respo: 
sible for every idea presented in this department. 
should be understood by this time that this departme: 
is an open court—a place for the expression of t] 
various opinions of various dealers. Come to think 
over, you wouldn’t give a whoop for a one man depat 
ment. Select a thousand of the crack dealers of t1 
country and their methods of conducting business woul 
materially vary. Their methods of buying, shop kee; 
ing, Shed building, collecting are unlike, and as the mos 
of them are happy and making money [| take it fo 
granted that you want to know how they do it, not 
withstanding that neither your nor I may agree wit 
them in every particular. lL remember reading in ol 
Homer that ‘‘the noblest minds are easiest bent.’’ Ol 
Homer was a crackerjack (provided there was such 
man as Homer, which many critics doubt), but leaving 
him out of the question the saying holds true, and know 
ing the noble mindedness of so many of you, i. e., the 
open mindedness, it follows that if you detect in th 
methods of others some feature that if adopted as 
whole, or in a modified way, will be an improvement 
on yours you will bend to it. That is what this depart 
ment is tor—an interchange of opinions. 


AN ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The following comes from H. W. Nelson, manager ot 
the yard of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., at Fin 
ley, Wash. ‘‘I have been a reader of the AMERICA> 
LUMBERMAN for the past seven years, and what interests 
me most is your dope in the Realm of the Retailer, which 
is a sure cure for the blues. I'rom your writings I take 
it that you are a believer in advertising. I am inelos 
ing a copy of one of my ads that was published in the 
Kennewick Courier. My ads are changed every other 
issue. I believe in advertising, but not in the advertis 
ing that is never changed from January to December. 
Such ads are money wasted, as they get old and stale 
and are never noticed by the reading public. 

**My old home used to be at Crookston, Minn., where 
I pitched hay, helped to harvest the large ‘wheat crop,’ 
and went to school in the winter. That was before | 
came to Washington, seven years ago, and began pushing 
lumber for the St. Paul & Tacoma. I used to think 
there was no place like Crookston, and that it had a lot 
of pretty girls, but since I got married three years ago 
I had to change my way of thinking, as my best girl did 
not think so. If you ever stop off in Crookston don’t 
fail to call on some of my old friends, who will show 
you a good time, and tell them I am still pushing lumber. 

‘*T notice from some of your writings and drawings 
that you have been in the chicken business and came out 
at the little end of the horn. For your benefit I enclos 
herewith a piece of poetry on the subject. 

‘*Finley is on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Kail- 
way, along the Columbia River, seven miles south of 
Kennewick, about the same distance from the Oregon 
line, and is advertised as ‘Finely Flavored Fruit Fiom 
Finley,’ the land of the fire ripe strawberries. 

‘*T believe in Community Development advertising, 
and that every live merchant and lumberman should put 
his shoulder to the wheel and help fight the mail order 
business to the finish.’’ 

It all the dealers who spend money with their iocal 
papers understood, as Mr. Nelson does, that old and 
stale advertisements come near being worthless there 
would be less talk by them that advertising doesn’t pay. 
I don’t know what does pay unless it is well done, do 
you? And knowing how to do things well is what makes 
business pay. Space in a newspaper, if well filled, is a 
little gold mine, but the mine must be worked—don’t 
forget that. 

It is not often that the valuable space in this depart: 
ment is given to poetry, but as it is said there are 
exceptions to all rules, here she goes. The author of 
these verses is Miles Overholt, and in my opinion his 
name should be passed down to coming generations. We 
fellows scribble and scribble, but how few of us, in the 
present state of society, have the courage to state the 
bare facts. I shall change the heading somewhat, and 
call the effusion 


A True Picture of the Chicken 


I read the papers and magazines 

And figured on schemes and plans 
To add a little to my means: 

(I am one of those get there fans) ; : 
At last I decided the easiest pickin’s 
Consisted in raising an acre of chickens. 


Business. 


So I purchased a couple of hundred fowls, 
And an incubator or two; 

And I didn’t care for my neighbor's howls ; 
(I belong to the don’t care crew) ; 

No trouble arose that was not at once met, 

For, you see, I was reading the Poultry Gazette, 


I studied the habits and language of hens 
Till I went around with a cluck; 

I constructed some swell, nifty, velvet-lined pens ; 
(I’m a sort of stylish-like duck) ; 

And I spent all my money for various foods 

A different supply for the separate broods. 
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The first month I lost 20 chickens by hives, 
or the codlin moth, or pear blight; 
Not one laid an egg, but they laid down their lives ; 
(But I’m one of those guys that'll fight) ; 
sv | worked with a will, and I borrowed more cash, 
lhought ’em egg dope, alfalfa, eggplant and bran mash. 


yho second month found me two eggs to the good ; 
Not one of the chickens had died; 

so | purchased a barrel of new kind of food; 
As a try-again-trier I'm tried) ; 

\) the end of the month 40 chickens cashed in, 

ut I didn’t despair, for despairing won't win. 


{ mortgaged my house, and my furniture, too, 
\nd I purchased a hundred more birds, 


Aud I got more supplies and a carpenter crew 


‘Im a guy with a very few words) ; 
Aud IL built more new coops and some nests and some pens, 
And I purchased more eggs and I set all the hens. 
Well, they broke all the eggs, and they jumped o’er the 
fence, 


\nd they ate all my neighbor's fine grass ; 
they seratehed up his garden and gave much offense 
(I'm a guy that won't stand for ‘“sass’’) ; 
s» | gave him the chickens to square up the debt; 
{ vm working to pay off the house mortgage yet. 
if L were compiling a volume of poetry T should include 
that as a masterpiece, 


A SOURCE OF COMFORT. 


Year after year I have met J. W. Goss, of Geneseo, 
I!}, at the conventions of the Illinois retail associations 

i quiet, gentlemanly appearing man he is, and I was 

ased to receive a photograph of his fine shed. He 

tes: ‘*We erected this shed eight years ago and take 
more comfort with it every year.’’ 

indeed, and why shouldn’t they? To say nothing of 
ie convenience of handling lumber in such a shed it 
represents the retail lumber business as a fine store 
would the dry goods business. Speaking for the lumber 
lusiness, it says, ‘‘ Here, you community, look at me and 
i convinced that the dignity of the business isn’t sus- 
tuined by old ramshackle sheds. Look at the various 
stores over town and see if I am not in the race.’’ 

One thing is sure. Mr. Goss has plenty of light in his 
shed. There are more sheds 
than you could shake your 
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SHED OF THE COLUMBUS LUMBER CO., COLUMBUS, 


OHIO. 


finally have got the beast to work reasonably well, but 
you can not tell what the critter will do next. 


‘*T see you have been in Cleveland, and while we know 


that Cleveland is a nice ‘town,’ Columbus is a pretty 


good city to see, so why not run down here and we will 
make sparks fly off that diamond that will make the 
natives think that Halley’s comet is passing again. Come 
and see us.’’ 

Under the circumstances it devolves upon me to com- 
plete the story told by Mr. Brown. Several years ago, 
when in Columbus, the Brown shed was not completed. 
“*Seymour Brown,’’ said J, ‘‘hold up your hand,’’ and 
it went up. ‘‘When your shed is completed I waut some 
photographs of it;’’ and it seems to me at this long 
distance they were promised. 

That was so long ago that I am uncertain as io the 
year, yet do you see the joker says, ‘‘That it takes 
some time to get the films ready!’’ Yet there are others 
who are worse than Mr. Brown. Many a time I have 
been promised photographs that never came. I see by 
a memorandum that as long ago as 1899 a dealer prom- 
ised me a photo, a reproduction of which was to accom- 
pany the inspired stuff that was written about him and 
his fine shed, and that was to be published the follow- 
ing week, and it never came. Maybe several years hence 


grades than it is now. 
were recognized as lumber producing territories, and 
Michigan was the State that supplied so many dealers, 


as slick as I ever thought of doing it. It is often said 
that ignorance makes -criminals, which at times no doubt 
is true, but whether a man is ignorant or educated it is 
moral stamina that keeps him from becoming a criminal. 


The ‘‘Pin Device.’’ 


There was a time when lumber was divided into fewer 
3efore the South and the West 


no more grades were shipped out of the Saginaw Valley 
than you have fingers and thumbs on one hand. Some of 
the retail dealers regraded it, and others did not. Not 
many divisions in a shed were then necessary to accom 
modate the grades, and, further, sheds were mighty 
searce. Considering that the tfees grew outdoors it was 
thought the lumber that was cut from them might 
as well be piled out in the rain and sunshine. At pres 
ent there are so many grades, sub grades and sub, sub, 
sub grades that a wholesaler’s price list is as long as 
the bills of fare in some of our swell restaurants—and 
we have seen them of a length that before we had the 
time to select the dishes we wanted our system would 
forget that such a thing as an appetite was hooked up 
with it. 


The way that bins in many sheds are divided and sub- 


divided is a caution. It must be done, else different 
items must be piled in the same bin, and that causes 
confusion and loss of time. Recently in a shed a bin 
was seen that was about a quarter filled with ceiling, and 
on top of this was piled flooring. Provided a customer 
should come in for ceiling, and want to get back home 
the same day the dealer was not asked to figure out 
how it could be done. In one shed 157 departments were 
counted. 


Ordinarily, to provide all these apartments is not so 
sasy. Strips are set up in the bins, and oftentimes 


pieces are fastened from strip to strip. It is rare that 
a bin is as narrow as flush four feet, and from that 
up to 12 feet. 


Split the difference, calling it eight, 
and a double deck shed, 
150 feet long, would not 





finger at that haven’t one 
solitary window on their 
whole broad sides. In 
place of windows I often 
see them plastered over 
with cireus, fair and patent 
medicine bills. Not long 
avo IT saw on one of them 
the smiling face of Old 
Woman — = _ 
nforming the feminine 
community how — healthy 
and happy they would be 
if only they would take 
her dope. On another it 
was announced that soon 
‘*the greatest show in the 
vorld’? would visit the 
town, If in place of these 
posters there were windows 
to let in the light what an 
mprovement it would be. 
You seldom see windows 
opposite the upper decks. 
| don’t know why unless 
is to save the expense. 
The lumber on the upper 
lecks is left to shift for 
tself so far as light is 
concerned, And you know, 














have more than 70 bins, 
as from the entire length 
would generally be taken 
an office, and the posts. 
Further, the items that 
eould be stored sep 
arately would not equal 
that number, as more than 
one bin would be filled 
with the same description 
of stuff. It is not unusual 
to see three or four bins 
filled with dimension of the 
same size, with flooring of 
the same grade, or with 
boards. There are dealers 
who are buyers for your 
life, and when full car 
loads of a certain item 
arrive room must be pro 
vided for them. 

How, then, is a shed to 
be arranged that these pil- 
ing apartments may be 
quickly increased or de- 
creased in number to the 
liking of the dealer? Mr. 
Brown says, ‘‘ By the pin 
device.’? One of the i!lus- 
trations herewith shows 





of course, the effects of 
light. Without it few 
things would grow except 
fungi and rats. Light is preservative of  lum- 
ber. Pile lumber in a tight, light proof room, and as 
inuch more in a room into which light and sunshine can 
stream, at the end of a few months inspect both and 
their conditions would be markedly different. One pile 
would be damp and mouldy and the other one not. ‘‘ Let 
there be light’’ was not spoken in reference to lumber, 
hut it applies just the same. 

There are scores of us who never have known what 
shed comfort is. We plug along with dusty sheds, dark 
sheds—sheds which, were they human, would be called 
degenerates. We live at home amid comforts, and con- 
duet our business amid discomforts. Any old way ap- 
pears to be the guiding motto. A thoughtless, reckless 
way of doing, is it not? It would be a new experience 
with me to meet a lumberman, the owner of a good 
shed, who did not say that he was getting more than 
lis money’s worth out of it. 


BELATED, BUT ACCEPTABLE, PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The genial Seymour N. Brown, president of the Colum- 
‘us Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, pens the following: 
‘*After the good roast we received in a former num- 


ber of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN we sat up and took. 


notice that we were still recognized as inhabitants of 
the old globe. Really, we have been so long on our 
premises that we thought you had entirely forgotten that 
there was such a concern as the Columbus Lumber Co. 
in existence, but realizing that the sting of Little Dutchie 
Was very sharp we proceeded to get busy, hence we are 
inclosing a few views of our driveways, also one close 
view of our ‘pin device’ for economy in piling lumber. 
These should have gone to you sooner, but it takes some 
time to get the films, ete., ready, and with good busi- 
ness these are generally put aside until a more con- 
venient time. Also, in the meantime, I bought an 
automobile, and had to devote a little time to breaking 
the fool colt so he wouldn’t climb every telegraph pole, 
or head direct for every other vehicle on the pike. I 


INTERIOR VIEW OF COLUMBUS LUMBER CO.S SHED. 


the photo will arrive. But I freely forgive these dealers, 
knowing as I do that the sins of omission rest heavily 
on the shoulders of all of us. I am in that class—I will 
admit it, and I shouldn’t call it very charitable to con- 
demn others for things we are doing every day ourselves. 

This letter from Mr. Brown sets me thinking that 
Columbus should be put on my list anew, as I know 
what kind of a time I will have when I get there. To 
say nothing about the fact that Ohio’s capital city is 
chock full of lumbermen who are good fellows clear to 
the back bone, it’s one of the towns in which I am 
trusted—and that is saying a good deal. You may 
recall that when on my visit there I was turned loose 
among the convicts at the night school in the State peni- 
tentiary, without a suggestion from the guard that I 
would slip any of them poison or revolvers. Some of the 
teachers (all convicts) were educated men, and looked 
no more like criminals than I did. If surreptitiously 
I had put on stripes there is no reason why I shouldn’t 
have been run into a cell with the rest of them. Many 
of the pupils in that night school were very ignorant. 
I remember that one man was learning to write his own 
name. Others had enjoyed the advantages of a higher 
edueation. One man was teaching a class in algebra. 
At one time I taught that study, and he was doing it 








SHED OF THE ROUNDS & PORTER LUMBER CO., 
TULSA, OKLA. 


one side of the Columbus 

shed, and on this side of 

the shed alone one can 
count not far from 60 apartments of various sizes. The 
shed is large, and it need not surprise if this number 
could be multiplied by two, tkree, possibly four. 

Another illustration shows the ‘‘pin device,’’ which 
consists in boring holes through the posts, inserting pins, 
on which rest the pieces on which the lumber is piled. 
It is as simple as a b ¢, and Mr. Brown thinks it solves 
a conundrum. 

I trust that you who are without a guard rail will 
notice that this safety device is not lacking in this 
Columbus shed. The owners of it are too busy shov- 
ing out lumber to want to spend any portion of their 
time defending a damage suit. 


MLE, Botur 


INSURANCE COMPANY INVESTS SURPLUS 
FUNDS IN RECLAMATION WORK. 

What is deseribed as a unique undertaking is the 
reclamation work conducted in Holland by the Nether- 
lands Heath Co., an insurance company which invests 
its surplus funds in the revlaiming of sand dunes, 
heaths, moors, and other waste lands, tree planting 
and other land improvement. According to a report 
made by Consul Frank W. Mahin, located at Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, the company was instrumental in 
transforming many waste tracts of land into young 
forests in 1911. Little firs were generally planted, 
but wherever the soil permitted other species were set 
out. An experiment was also begun in sowing tree 
seed, though the results of such trials in the past 
have not been satisfactory. In other localities waste 
tracts were transformed into tillable land. The com- 
pany now controls more than 5,000 acres. The work 
of the insurance company not only provides a way 
for safe investment of insurance funds but aids 
greatly in the soil improvement problem in Holland. 
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BEGIN TALKING STORMSASH 











A SALESMAN WANTS TO CATCH A TRAIN 
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OFTEN REVERSES THE ORDER 





If we could all learn to yell at the same time about 
the same thing, or even to think about the same thing 
at the same time, what a happy world this would be, 
to be sure—provided we all thought alike or yelled alike. 
You perhaps recall the story by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
—wasn’t it?—about the great scheme devised by some 
gemius for signaling Mars. He was going to have all 
the people of the world at noon of a certain day let a 
yell out together, which undoubtedly would have been 
some yell, and probably would have been heard as far as 
Mars, and then some. Everybody was notified and the 
day and the hour were selected. The hour arrived, and 
for once there was absolute silence on the earth—nobody 
yelled, for everybody. held his breath to see if every- 
body else yelled. What has that to do with the sash 
and door business? Quite a lot. 

If everybody would order their storm sash now—from 
the biggest dealer down to the smallest consumer—there 
would be no trouble about storm sash when the first real 
wintry storm came along in late November. The manu- 
facturers are set and ready. They have been through 
this time of year before. ‘They have considerable storm 








sash piled up in their warehouses against this very 
season. But the consumer is going to wait until the 


last minute and the dealer is going to wait with him 
and then along about the ides of November there is going 
to be a deluge of storm sash orders followed by con- 
siderable delay, disappointment and kicking. We will 
all yell together then all right, but the yell will come 
too late. 

One difficulty, of course, lies in the fact that in many 
parts of the country 90 per cent of the storm sash orders 
are oddwork business and 75 per cent of these orders 
are left until the last minute. In Iowa, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and certain of the prairie States there will not 
be so much trouble, as there stock openings are the rule. 
Dealers in that territory have pretty well fortified them- 
selves against the November demand and are well enough 
stocked to take care of the business when it comes along. 
In Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan and other locali- 
ties this happy condition does not obtain and in con- 
sequence there is going to be considerable suffering for 
storm sash. 

The dealer can help the matter a whole lot if he will, 
and he should, in view of the probable factory delay 
because of the state of the demand and the possible 
difficulty with a ear shortage. He ought to begin talk- 
ing storm sash in his advertising and in his office with 
his trade. The dealer goes into a haberdashery to buy 
a necktie and before he gets out he finds he has pur- 
chased a couple of collars and a shirt because the clerk, 
while he sold him the necktie, asked him if he didn’t 
need this or that. The same system of salesmanship 
applied to the man who comes into the yard now for a 
bundle of lath or a bucket of lime would take care of a 
lot of November demand in ample time and even make 
some sales that might not otherwise be made. That 
kind of talk lengthens the season, increases the volume 
and obviates a lot of explanation and apology later on. 


Waiting for a Cue. 


It is an eminently better system than the one some 
dealers follow of waiting until the customer says the 
word along late in November or early December, then 
saying, ‘‘Oh, yes, I can get that for you in a couple of 
days,’’ and then blaming it on the mills when the stuff 
does not come along instanter. If they would order 
their stock of storm sash now, and talk up their odd- 
work orders of that character and place the orders now, 
they would .get the stuff in time for November needs. 

One thing is sure, that nothing with glass in it is 
going to be any cheaper for a long time to come. The 
glass market has taken care of that. There is going 
to be no slump in glass this winter for many reasons. 
The new wage scale for glassworkers has gone into 
effect and appears as fixed as the celebrated laws of the 
Medes and the Persians. Then there is a lot of experi- 
mentation going on in the glass business. Machines are 
being installed in the place of hand workers. Also the 
glass manufacturer, like the sawmill man, sees visions 
of profits in his business, and he is not likely to disturb 
things for some time under any circumstance. While 
many houses made good buys and are well stocked, there 
is plenty of demand to help steady the situation. 


A sash and door house manager was talking about this 
very question of a firm market and pointed out some of 


the far-reaching benefits thereof that may not have 
occurred to some people. He had just told of an inci- 
dent where his house was beaten out of a millwork 
order by a margin of 2 cents. Three men bid on the 
job and their bids were respectively, $315, $302 and 
$301.98. That showed that the manufacturers were 
holding steadfast for a profit. It was found that the 
$315 man was a little high because he had made an 
error in the particular material to be used in a part of 
the work. 

‘Tt is easier to sell in that kind of a market,’’ the 


manager said, ‘‘because a dealer knows now when he 


has got to the bottom. Under other conditions he does 
not know, and he keeps figuring and fussing and 
jockeying around hoping to get a better price from 
somebody else. Sometimes a salesman wants to catch a 
train, knowing that, if he does not, he will get stuck 
up three or four hours more in the town. So he cuts 
the price to the minimum, and then he may not get the 
order, or else has it canceled on him, because the dealer 
still hopes that somebody will come along and shave it 
a little more. Now the dealer knows about what the 
market is, and he is ready to quit when he hits what 
looks like the bottom. 


Don’t Blame the Dealer. 


‘*The cost of selling is reduced by this kind of a 
market in more ways than one. Not only are we getting 
a profitable price, but the salesman can transact busi- 
ness more quickly, get over more ground and does less 
unnecessary figuring. That benefits not only us but the 
dealer and the ultimate consumer. 

‘*Don’t blame the dealer who jockeys for a price 
when prices are in shape to be jockeyed. It isn’t 
merely because the dealer wants to make an extra profit, 
although that is, of course, a prime consideration. It 
is because he must also protect himself against his com- 
petitor, must assure himself that he is getting as favor- 
able a price so he can sell quite as favorably as his com- 
petitor. He must put himself in the position of the im- 
porter who used to say, ‘We know where to buy the 
goods and, with a brother in the customhouse and an 
un@le in the sheriff’s office, we defy competition.’ ’’ 

This disposition on the part of the dealer to figure 
closely suggests the possibility that the consumer does 
not always recognize the real relation of the retailer to 
him. In fact, it is not a possibility but an absolute 
certainty, in view of the talk against the retailer fostered 
by the mail order houses and readily accepted by the 
consumer, that the consumer does not see that the pro- 
gressive retailer is in fact his agent, endeavoring to 
buy for him in the open market the things he needs at 
the, lowest possible prices at which they can be obtained, 
and that his profit is nothing more than payment for his 
services and a reasonable return upon the money he 
must needs advance in stock purchases and maintained 
credit as the vehicle for this service. For some time 
progressive retailers have been endeavoring to urge on 
dealers less progressive the necessity of putting stress 
and emphasis on this matter of service instead of mere 
price talk. Service—Quality—Price. These are the 
things the dealer supplies to his community if he is the 
right kind of dealer. Unfortunately, however, he often 
reverses the order and puts his poorer foot foremost, 
talking the one thing that the mail order house is able 
to talk back. 

As a matter of fact, the dealer buying, handling and 
selling one commodity, or one group of related commodi- 
ties, is in a better position to protect the consumer from 
being buncoed on either quality or price than the con- 
sumer is to protect himself, buying everything under 
the sun everywhere under the sun with little or no 
special knowledge concerning anything. What has this 
to do with the sash and door business? Quite a lot. 


There are comparatively few car inquiries now, taking 
into consideration the volume of business. Dealers are 
not buying for stock, but are buying for orders. Frankly, 
the dealers in Ohio and southern Indiana, and - this 
undoubtedly applies in other sections of the country, 
were rather well stocked when the present improvement 
began and these stocks have not been worked off as fast 
as some would think. Consumers have been busy with 
other work and have not been doing the character of 
building that calls for millwork in the volume that some 
might imagine. It is said that Ohio, also, was rather 
light on cereals this year, but the wheat crop was good 





and is beginning to bring the farmers money. Demand 
has been good in Michigan, salesmen representing Chii- 
cago houses report, except in the southern tier of coun- 
ties. That is a fertile region, but it is said the peach 
crop was not up to expectations and that grapes failed 
to ripen completely. 

The fact that the dealers have been engaged in work- 
ing off stocks already in hand will have one good effect: 
While there will probably be little buying until the 
dealers begin sorting for next year, and while most 
dealers will not stock up now until after inventory, this 
deferred business is going to maintain demand into the 
winter and do much to prevent the dull season that often 
occurs in the sash and door business. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Manufacturers of sash, doors and millwork are 
having an unusually long season of activity. So far 
no material slackening in demand for their products 














‘has been noticed and competition is perhaps less active 


than it has been for several years. Little dissatisfac- 
tion is to be heard regarding demand and what there is 
may be traced to the lack of movement of stock goods. 
It is somewhat early to expect carload orders but occa- 
sional sales are reported. Storm sash inquiries are 
becoming more numerous and jobbers are in excellent 
position to fill all orders for stock sizes. 
storm sash is generally odd sizes and undoubtedly will 
cause considerable congestion a little later. Demand 
for odd work and interior finish is as good as it has 
been at any previous time this season, although possi- 
bly manufacturers are not so far behind in their orders 
as they were a month ago. 

Chicago manufacturers and jobbers report trade of 
excellent proportions. Inquiries from retailers are 
numerous and small orders of stock goods are plentiful. 
Pine doors are steady movers at the recent increase 
in values. Price conditions in Chicago are ideal, con- 
sidering the competition at this time a year ago. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are receiving 
plenty of orders for city work and are doing a large 
amount of estimating for special city jobs. The pros- 
pect is they will be kept running strong on this class 
of business until the holidays. Sales from regular 
stock are running lighter, but fall trade has been fair 
and prices show greater strength than for a long time. 

The sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, Md., 
continue to be busy, their products commanding a 
ready market. Fine weather has enabled contractors 
to push construction work with exceptional speed and 
materials are being called for with comparative free- 
dom. Reports from the planing and sash mills are 
encouraging, the information obtained being that 
plants are operated to their full capacity and that 
plenty of orders are in hand even.at the present time. 
It follows that prices are such as to encourage activity 
and the putting forth of extra effort, and there is 
every prospect that this state of affairs will continue 
as long as weather conditions permit building to 
go on. 

The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., are still getting 
a large amount of trade and some of them found last 
month one of the best they have had in a number of 
years. The amount of building going on in the city 
has been exceptionally large this year. Prices are 
fair, but manufacturers state they ought to be higher. 
In the eastern trade there is a great deal of hard 
competition to meet, doors selling at such low prices 
as to make a very narrow margin of profit. 

At Cincinnati demand is still steady for all kinds 
of millwork and retailers have their hands full in sup- 
plying the trade, as much of it is special work and has 
to be milled. Last week’s receipts of stock sizes from 
the large manufacturers was a big help, as that class 
of stock has been short all summer and there has been 
much delay owing to the scarcity of this material. 
Many new contracts are being let and the chances 
are that most of the work will go into next year, as it 
can not all be completed this season. Prices are high. 

A fair volume of trade is reported by the St. Louis 
sash and door people. Mixed cars are being ordered 
freely, but occasionally an order is received for car- 
load lots of stock sizes. The prices obtained are not 





However, . 
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had expected 
the season. The local mills, however, are 
usy, as contractors are anxious to obtain deliveries 
efore cold weather sets in. 

The market at Kansas City is a shade stronger 
han it was a week ago. That is especially true of 
alifornia white pine items, in which there has been 
n advance generally of one point. Demand is not so 
trong as some dealers had hoped, but there is no 
lication of weakness in any items and prospects 
sre for a good fall business in the country yards. Fac- 
tory stock is not plentiful. 

The San Francisco sash and door business is holding 
s own and there is a fair demand for millwork in 
onnection with fitting up buildings in course of con- 
rruction. A constantly increasing variety of designs 
- ealled for in the line of special orders for doors. 
rhe white pine door plants in the mountains are run- 


to interfere with sawmill operation. 


ning steadily and there has been no adverse weather 
A long season 
is expected, as the mills will not close before the snow 
flies. Prices on door stock are holding up to recent 
averages. 

The window glass situation as viewed by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.’s expert is as follows: 

‘“The manufacturers of window glass experienced a 
decided improvement in demand during September, 
and their stocks have been greatly reduced. Produc- 
tion at the machine plants remains very light and no 
glass was made at the hand-operated factories during 
the month. It has been stated by good authority that 
Jess glass is held by all.of the manufacturers than has 
been the case for a number of years. 

‘*Early in the month manufacturers advanced prices 
approximately 10 per cent in connection with an 
advance in wages granted to the workmen who have 





been under employment during the summer months 


at the machine plants. Independent manufacturers 
have held several conferences with representatives of 
the workmen’s organization, looking toward a settle 
ment of the wage question for the coming fire, and 
it is reported a settlement has finally been made which 
will grant the workmen a 15 per cent increase in 
wages. One of the provisions in the scale grants a 
further wage increase of 114 per cent for every addi- 
tional point at which glass sells above 90-20 per cent 
and 90-25 per cent. 

‘¢The wage scale becomes effective October 15 and it 
is therefore certain no glass will be made by hand 
prior to that date. Several of the plants will not be 
started until some time later. 

‘*The prospects indicate a growing demand during the 
balance of the year, and there is every reason to ex- 
pect that higher prices will ‘prevail.’’ 





LARGE CROPS IN MANY STATES PORTEND PROSPERITY. 


Farmers in Some Sections Enabled to Cancel Old Obligations—Much Surplus Money Going Into Farm Improvements 
—Automobiles and Land Attract Due Share of Extra Capital. 


In Illinois. 


Decatur, ILL.-The prospect for corn is good, and the 
vice of farm products is higher this year than usual 
Farmers have a surplus of money on hand and many are 
nvesting in automobiles. We have made a few changes in 


ur stock and handle more west coast stock than formerly. 

We have added coal and lime as side lines. Our stock is 
bout normal. W. J. Heer, 
W. J. Huff Co 

be LAND, ILn.—We look for a good fall trade as the 


armers have had a large crop of oats and an average crop ot 
orn and are preparing to invest their surplus of money in 
eal estate and improvements. They are doing more building 
ind repairing than for some time, The character of our 
tock is about the same as it has been for the last ten years 
it is larger, however, because it is higher and harder to 
vet although it is no poorer in quality. Our greatest trouble 
is in getting our orders filled without delay. We have 
added some new side lines, including drain tile, builders 
hardware and fencing. J. Q. CarTeER & Co, 


I1LL.—Our stock is larger than usual and we 
having some difficulty in getting orders filled 
promptly. ‘There has been an average yield of small grain 
ind prices have been lower than usual, The farmers seem 
to have a surplus of money and will do some building and 
make needed improye ee 
. os 


In South Dakota. 


BURKMERE, S&S. Dak.—The yield of wheat has been from 
1 to 5 bushels an acre but there have been no corn or oats 
to speak of. Prices for farm products have been lower than 
usual and the farmers do not seem to have a surplus; in 
fact, money is hard to get. The farmers do not seem to be 
contemplating any rebuilding or other improvements. W¢ 
have not made any changes in our stock and the quality and 
quantity are about the same as last year. 

R. M. WHITNEY, Agent, 
Atlas Lumber Co. 


Breokincs, S. DaKk.——There has been a big yield of small 
grain in this section, also a big corn crop. Prices for all 
farm products are lower than they were last year, oats and 
potatoes bringing the lowest prices. Not many farmers have 
a surplus of money and a few are making improvements. 
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We have not had a great deal of trouble with mail order 
competition but a small yard in a neighboring town that 


undersells catalog houses is our greatest competitor. We 
are carrving an average stock and have added coal and 
gates us side lines. I, N. JoHNsSon, Manager, 

C. M. Youmans Lumber © 


Dak.-—On account of the crop failure last 
vear the farmers do not seem to have a surplus of money. 
The small grain and corn crops were very good but prices 
for all farm products are lower than they were a year ago. 
We are carrying an average stock and have made no 
changes in it. GOODRIDGE-CALL LUMBER Co. 


In North Dakota. 


CLirForp, N. DAK.—-Farmers have been doing more build- 
ing and making more improvements this year than usual. 
The corn crop froze and prices for farm products are lower 


CANISTOTA, S, 








than last year but still there seems to be a surplus 
money. We have made a slight change in the character 


the stock we handle and have been using more fir than for- 
merly to take the place of pine. 
SEIDLER & ROBINSON LUMBER Co. 


In Wisconsin. 


CaLvary, Wis.—-Our stock is larger and better than usual, 
and we are using more Coast and southern stock than for- 
merly. We have had some difficulty in getting orders filled 
promptly, especially on extra millwork. The farmers have 
had good crops and are making more improvements and 
doing more building than usual. Prices for all farm prod- 
ucts are lower than usual. FRANK BEAU. 


CASCADE, W1s.—This has been the best year we have ever 
had for lumber and building material. Our stock is of a 
better quality and we have a normal stock. The crops have 
been good, and prices for all farm products have been better 
this year than last. The farmers have a surplus of moncy 
and will do an average amount of building and repairing. 

HULEE Bros. 


sSARABOO, Wis.—-While the corn crop has been less than 

it was in 1911 the yield of small grain has been good. Farm 
products have brought lower prices than usual this year 
and the farmers will do about the same amount of building 
and repairing as was done last year. We have been adding 
some western pine to our stock and as side lines are han- 
dling coal, roofing. flour, feed, grain and potatoes. Our 
stock is about the same as. usual. 
H. M. JOHNSTON LUMBER Co. 


BROWNSVILLE, Wis.—We are carrying a smaller stock 
than usual and have had more or less difficulty in getting 
our orders filled promptly. We are handling more yellow 
‘pine than formerly, and have added grain, potatoes, feed, 
coal and salt as side lines. Although the corn crop 
been poor in this vicinity other grains have been 60 per 
cent greater than they were last year. The farmers have 
received lower prices than usual for their farm products 
but there is a surplus of money which they are investing 
to some extent in land. McCarty. 





In Kansas. 


_ CIRCLEVILLE, Kans.—Prices for all farm products, except 
possibly hay and wheat, have been higher than usual. Wheat 


has , 








has averaged 20 to 40 bushels an acre and there was a 
bumper crop of corn. The banks have large deposits but the 
uverage farmer is spending his meney for better stock and 
better buildings. There will be less building this year than 
usual, however, on account of the short crop last year. Our 
stock is about normal, and we have been having some diffi- 
eulty lately in getting our orders filled promptly. We have 
put in a full line of hardware and implements and find it 
profitable. KF. C. NuZMAN & Co. 


In Missouri. 


CLIFTON, Mo.— There has been a good crop of corn, oats 
ind hay but the wheat crop has been short. Prices for all 
farm products have been lower than usual and farmers do 
not seem to have a surplus of money. ‘The prospects for 
Wuilding and improvements are fair. 

CLIFTON HILL LUMBER Co. 


In Oklahoma. 


CHEROKEE, OKLA On account of poor crops the farmers 
have no surplus of money and will not do much building or 
make many improvements. We are not handling any side 
lines; in fact, have reduced our stock about 60 per cent. 

ALFALFA COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


CASTLE, OKLA.—Small grain is of more than average yield 
and the prospect for corn is good. Farm products are higher 
than usual, but farmers have no surplus of money and are 
not investing in buildings or repairs. The price of land in 
this vicinity is advancing. We are handling the ordinary 
run of stock in greater volume than usual and of higher 
average quality but do not handle new side lines. Orders 
are filled with difficulty. No new enterprises are being 
promoted. LEWIS-WEDUM Co. 


CLINTON, OKLA.--The crops small grain and corn hav: 
been about one-half those of former years. Prices for farm 
products have been about par, and although there is a sur- 
plus of money the farmers are likely to use most of it in 
paying debts and interest on loans. Prospects for building 
and repairing by farmers are not very favorable. Our stock 
is about the same as usual, and we have added wire as a 
side line. LONG-BELL LUMBER Co., 

W. A. Lemon, Manager. 

CLARITA, OKLA.—-Our stock is of less volume than usual 
but is of a higher quaiity than we have been carrying. We 
have made a few changes in our stock and have quit han- 
dling No. 5. The farmers have had average crops of small 
zrain and corn and have received high prices for all their 
products. There is no great surplus of money and we do 
net look for much building and repairing by the farmers. 

LINGO-LEEPER Co, 


In Montana. 


GLASGOW, MontT.—-On account of the poor crops last year 

farmers are not doing much building or repairing but 
a using their surplus of money in paying back debts. 
Crops were good this season, wheat running from 20 to 50 
bushels an acre, flax from 15 to 24 bushels, and oats 50 to 75 
bushels. Prices have been higher for some farm products, 
including butter and eggs, but prices on grain and vegetables 
have been lower. We are carrying a normal stock and have 
not added any side lines for some time. 

LEWIS-WEDUM Co. 











In Colorado. 
HASWELL, CoLo.,—We are carrying a small stock, and of 
lower quality than usual to meet the requirements of our 
trade, The farmers have had a fair crop of corn but very 
little small grain. There is no surplus of money, and th: 


prospects are there will be less building and repairing by 
farmers than usual, HASWELL LUMBER Co. 


In Indiana. 


GREEN WOOD 


Inp.—The crops in this vicinity have been 
good and the i 


farmers have received about the same prices 





as they did last year for their products. There seems to be 
a surplus of money, and many of the farmers are investing 
in automobiles but we believe the percentage of building and 
improvements will be up to the average. We have a slightly 
larger stock of a little better quality than we have been han- 





dling for some time. GREENWOOD LUMBER Co. 
Brazi_, IND.—Although we are carrying a normal stock 
m hand it is of a higher average quality than usual. The 
farmers have had average yields of small grain and corn, 
and although the prices they have received for farm prod 
ucts are somewhat lower than last year we believe they 


will do more building and repairing than usual. 
Cc. E. WILper & Co 


MIDDLEBURG, IND.—The farmers have had the largest corn 
crop this year ever raised and have received about the usual 
prices. There does not seem to be a surplus of money for 
investment but a few will invest in automobiles. Do not 
believe the farmers will do much building or repairing. W< 


have 2 normal stock, and have experienced some difficulty 
in getting our orders filled promptly. GRINER Bros 
In Texas. 
DaLuArtT, Tex.—The farmers have not. sold their crops 


but the prospects are that the yield of small grain will be 


yood. The car shortage has been affecting us to some extent 
as we have had more or less difficulty in getting orders 


filled promptly. GALBRAITH-FOX WORTH Co. 


In Pennsylvania. 


MECHANICSBURG, PA.—Our stock is larger than usual and 
about the same average quality. We have had some diffi- 
culty in getting our orders filled promptly. The farmers 
have had an average yield of small grain but the corn crop 
has been somewhat below normal. PDrices have been higher 
than usual and the farmers have a surplus of money on 
hand and are investing in improvements to some extent. 

JOSEPH MILLEISEN’S SONS, 


In Washington. 


CENTRALIA, WaAsH.—The lumbermen are all 
smile in southwestern Washington. Orders are plentiful, 
prices fair and there is no lack of cars. The Lincoln Creek 
Lumber Co., of this city, is building an up-to-date planing 
mili and dry kiln in addition to its present plant. Many 
are building more railroad tracks into their timber. Labor 
is a little scarce but other lines of employment seem to 
have more difficulty to get men than do the lumbermen. A 
continuance of present conditions will please every lumber- 
man. NORMAN F. GILKEY, 

H. H. Martin Lumber Co 


wearing @ 





A SATISFIED LOGGING CROWD. 


The news account of the recent annual convention and 
outing of the yard managers of the Wilbur Lumber Co. 
was published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few weeks 
ago. There has now been received, with the compliments 
ot the company, a neat portfolio of photographs taken 
at the outing at Nemahbin, President Houghton’s beauti- 
ful summer home;-and among others, the group photo- 
graph of the party taken on and about the company’s 
gasoline delivery truck which was used in the transporta- 
tion of the party. It might be considered that the con- 
tentment and general satisfaction with life shown upon 
these faces is in part due to the fact that they had just 
partaken of a most excellent dinner, but Wilbur people 
always look that way. 





OFFICERS AND MANAGERS OF THE WILBUR aoe pan ~ MILWAUKEE, WIS., AT THEIR RECENT ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 
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Y.M. C. A. WORK AMONG SOUTHERN 


Charles R. Towson, international secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who makes his head- 
quarters at 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
City, has addressed to contributors to the fund raised 
by the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the 
extension of Y. M. C. A. work among the southern pine 
mills the following report showing the progress of the 
organization in the South: 


Following the action of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association at New Orleans and the organization of the 
advisory committee to give special attention to the exten- 
sion of association work among industrial workers in the 
southern lumber territory, N. C. Schlichter, of the industrial 
department staif, was assigned to this field and is devoting 
practically full time to it in cooperation with the respective 
State committees of the Young Men's Christian Association. 

A letter was sent to each member of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association offering the services of this 
department and there was a most cordial response. About 
35 points have been visited, the needs of the field studied 
and conferen¢ | officials in each place. Corre 





» held with local 
spondence has been held with many other companies and a 
number of places from which requests have come are yet to 
l visited 

Building plans and definite propositions for organization 
have been submitted upon request of the Finkbine Co., Wig- 
gins, Miss.: the Butteriield Co., Norfield, Miss. : the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Fisher, La.; Vinegar Bend 
Lumber Co., Vinegar Bend, Ala Keith Lumber Co., Voth, 





rex.; Long-Bell Lumber onami and Longville, La 
Tremont Lumber Co., Re La.: Dierks Lumber _Co., 
Watterman, Tex.: West Lumber Co., Onalaska, Tex.: Wilson 


Wilson. Ark.: Brooks-Scanlon 
; Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La 
companies definitely decided to establish the 


Lumber Co., 
Kentwood, La 


Three othet 


Lumber Co., 


association at their plants soon. fhe King-Ryder Co 
Bonami, La., one of the Long-Bell plants, will erect a good 
association building immediately and a secretary has just 
been called. 

Local officinis have been most cordial and generally look 


upon the movement with favor. Some plants visited are 
maintaining club houses with and without salaried help. 
In most cases their success depends upon the personal in- 
terest of the local officials. The chief objection to them 
on the part of the men is the feeling that they are strictly 
company affairs. We are hoping that some of the com- 
panies will later try our association plan of operating these 
clubs. In_ several instances the association has rendered 
assistance in connection with club work. 

The need for recreation and improved leisure conditions 
is even greater in the logging camps than in the sawmill 
towns, although everywhere there is much demand on the 
part of the men and boys for a medium of wholesome en- 
joyment and uplift such as the association offers. 

Many towns are too small to warrant such investment of 
corporation funds in equipment and secretarial support as 
is needed for full-fledged association work. We are address- 
ing ourselves to this condition with the hope of providing 
a plan for extension work, illustrated lectures, ete., similar 
to what is now being done in many of the small cotton 
mill communities. 

The five associations already established all show encour- 
aging progress 

At Vacherie, La. (Vacherie Cypress Co.), the work is in 
its third year and is increasingly effective. Only 85 white 
men are employed, vet this small field has demonstrated th: 
wisdom of corporation expenditures for association work. 
including a small building and secretary's salary. 

At Bogalusa, La. (Great Southern Lumber Co.), the work 
is in its second year. The membership is almost 600; the 
members pay a fee of $10 a year. 

At Wisner, Miss., the Eastman-Gardiner Co. provides a 
Y. M. C. A. building in a logging camp where 150 whit 
men are employed. The secretary is in general relation to 
all the social work of the community and directs the public 
school work and a negro worker and his wife, who work 
umong negroes. 

At Laurel, Miss., one of the first lumber towns to main- 
tain an all-round work with 2 secretary (supported by the 
Fastman-Gardiner and Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Cos.), the 
secretary, who is a graduate of Columbia University and a 
man of wide experience, especially along lines of industrial 
education, is promoting night classes for lumber and other 
industrial workers in an up-to-date way. A swimming pool 





MILLS EXTENSIVE. 


has recently been added and a new building with larg 
facilities is being considered. 

At Stamps, Ark. (William Buchanan Lumber Co.), t! 
men recently raised $1,000 for a swimming pool and 1 
women raised $100 for improvements in the building. 

Among the encouraging facts noted in Mr. Scehlichte: 
report is the willingness and desire of employees. then 
selves to bear much of the expense of church and oth 
agencies, including such community efforts as the Y. M.C. 4 

This spirit has led in some instances to resentmen 
Among the conditions that create dissatisfaction among 1)! 
men the one mentioned especially is the plan of pooling ir 
come toward the company doctor's expenses. Usually th 
sentiment occurs only where it is believed that the compan 
makes a profit from the plan. 

Dr. E. H. T. Foster. one of our department staff, wh 
has had experience in promoting personal hygiene, sanit 
tion and public health, has assisted to some extent in ma} 
ing these investigations. He will cooperate along thes 
lines further as the work proceeds. 








A committee of yellow pine manufacturers compose. 
of J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex.; R. A. Long 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; J. A 
Mreeman, Pasadena, Cal.; S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis 
Mo.; Samuel J. Carpenter, Winnfield, La., and Georg: 
K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo., some time ago consented 1 
work with the industrial department of the internationa 
committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations in a: 
advisory capacity. The committee has had a number 
of requests from operators for visits by the field repre 
sentatives of the association for the purpose of esti 
mating the cost of providing Young Men’s Christiar 
Association facilities in connection with logging camps 
and sawmill towns. International Secretary Towson is 
very anxious to have suggestions from lumbermen tha 
will enable the association to carry on its work to better 
advantage and with a higher degree of efficiency. 





TEXAS-LOUISIANA LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Houston, TEX., Oet. 7—Reports from practically all 
the principal lumber manufacturing points in the yellow 
pine district of Texas and Louisiana indicate that the 
mills are in operation, many of them, it is true, oper- 
ating under considerable difficulty because of a scarcity 
of labor, but the production, as a whole, seems to be 
about normal, At no place in the entire district is a 
surplus of stock reported and in only one or two in- 
stances is there even a normal stock reported at any of 
the mills. 

There is a universal complaint of a shortage of cars, 
and because of a lack of transportation facilities less 
lumber is being moved than has been the ease for 
several months. But with the car shortage so strongly 
in evidence, there has as yet been no accumulation of 
stocks, only a few mills having reported any gains 
whatever. In this respect Max D. Almond, general 
sales agent of the Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Remlig, says: 

I believe I am safe in saying that stocks are lower than 
they have ever been on an average, and instead of increasing, 
as would naturally be supposed from the car shortage, they 
are decreasing. While the number of cars available are 
materially less than usual, the mills are loading them to full 
capacity in many instances. For instance, our shipments from 
this mill for September averaged over 20,000 feet a car. 
including timbers, and our stock decreased approximately 
300,000 feet. 

R. W. Weir, president of the R. W. Weir Lumber Co. 
at Texla, reports stocks at least one-third below normal 
and the car situation very bad, this car shortage being 
attributed by him very largely to the lack of motive 
power available. He notes that at Mauriceville alone the 
Frisco Railroad has 100 loaded cars on the track wait- 
ing for motive power to move them. R, M. Hallowell, 
vice president and general manager of the Industrial 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., says: 

Our stocks have been broken for a year and we have not 
accumulated anything until September, when we experienced 
a car shortage, and we do not anticipate anything like a 
normal supply of cars for the rest of this year. 

Oscar S. Tam, vice president and general manager of 
the Miller-Link Lumber Co., at Orange, reports stocks 
about 40 per cent to 45 per cent of normal, with pro- 
duction gaining very little on shipments, even in the 
face of a pronounced car shortage. Adair Lockman, 
sales manager of the American Lumber Co., at Merry- 
ville, La., reports only about 25 per cent of the com- 
pany’s requirements for cars being supplied, and no 
immediate relief in sight. The company is endeavoring 
to fill such orders as its stocks will supply and has been 
practically withdrawn from the market since the 13th 
of September. At Zwolle, La., the Sabine Lumber Co.’s 
plant reports such a scarcity of cars as to interfere 
materially with shipments, and the car situation growing 
worse all the time. Of the large number of reports 
received from various sections of the manufacturing dis- 
trict the largest percentage of cars received as com 
pared to the normal requirement is 65 per cent, the 
lowest 25 per cent, and the average about 45 per cent. 


Demand All That Could Be Desired. 


The reports made by sales managers have been unani- 
mously to the effect that the demand has been all that 
could be desired. The items in strongest demand are, 
first, timbers; second, car stock; third, 12-inch No. } 
and No. 2 boards, while there is a heavy demand for 
dimension, particularly for 2 by 12. The demand for 
export material is exceptionally strong, the only draw- 
back being the inability of shippers to get bottoms in 
which to move their cargoes. Values are strong and 


inanufacturers report that the highest prices ever kuown 
in the history of yellow pine are now being paid for 
material for export. Every manufacturing plant in 
position to handle export orders is crowded with this 
business, while buyers are constantly clamoring for 
more. 

From all over the territory come the most encouraging 
reports as to weather conditions, which have been ideal 
for logging, and no trouble has been experienced in 
keeping the mills supplied with timber wherever encugh 
labor could be had to keep things moving. Manufac- 
turing conditions are now and have been all that could 
be desired, being just right for the expeditious handling 
of lumber of all kinds. 

Practically every mill from which a report has been 
secured is sold ahead for at least six weeks, and unless 
the car situation improves very materially it will take 
many of them longer than that to clean up their order 
files and get in shape to handle new business. A num- 
ber of the larger concerns have laid off their traveling 
men temporarily and are devoting their attention to 
filling the orders on file, booking only such new business 
as comes in voluntarily. Just now there does not seem 
to be a great deal of speculative buying in progress, 
the demand being from yards that are buying for im- 
mediate needs and that are perfectly willing to pay the 
price quoted provided delivery can be made in the 
required time. 


Labor Troubles Causing Feeling of Unrest. 


Throughout southwestern Louisiana, especially, there 
seems to be a feeling of considerable unrest and some 
speculation as to what will be the final outcome of the 
labor troubles, which are but smoldering now and which 
are liable to break forth at any time. Just now, both 
mill operators and labor unionists seem to be awaiting 
the outcome of the trial at Lake Charles of the 58 men 
indicted in connection with the recent Grabow riot. 
Instead of trying them all at one time, attorneys for 
the State have succeeded in securing a severance of the 
cases and each will be tried separately. The general 
opinion seems to be that if the State is successful in 
convicting the rioters and meting out punishment to 
them it will be the beginning of the end of the labor 
troubles and that the Brotherhood of Timber Workers 
will cease to be a menace to the lumber industry, at least 
for some years. On the other hand, should the accused 
men be acquitted and turned loose to pursue their work 
of inciting strife among the laborers in the sawmill 
district the issue will have to be fairly and squarely 
faced and it may be a long and bitter struggle, causing 
severe injury to the lumber trade and disaster to the 
laboring men. The only manufacturing plant in the 
entire yellow pine district openly employing all union 
labor, the big plant of the American Lumber Co., at 
Merryville, La., is said to have closed down all of its 
operations, both logging and manufacturing, and it is 
rumored that this plant, one of the finest in the South, 
will probably be closed for the entire winter season. 


Values Will Not Depreciate. 


Reverting to the question of values in the lumber 
trade, the general opinion of the manufacturers is that 
there will be no recession of values, but that, on the 
other hand, better prices should prevail throughout the 
coming year than are now being received by them. One 
manufacturer says: 

We do not look for any recession of values for some time 
and in fact, look for a splendid winter and spring trade. 


Another says: 
With the manufacturers continuing to divert such a large 


proportion of their output into other channels than yard 
items, I believe the present sales average can be maintained 
another 12 months. ‘The year 1906 was an extra fine crop 
year, yet lumbermen derived more benefit the year following, 
and, this being true, we should have a better demand next 
year than we have this. 

Another says: 

Business is good; it is better than at any time since 1907 
and, figured in dollars and cents, it is just about $4.50 a 
thousand feet better than it was on January 1, 1912. Lumber 
is not selling for as much, though, now, as it will be selling 
for after January 1, 19158. 


In support of this view he adds: 

This is not merely conjectural. We look back over the 
year 1912 and see, thrown out in bold relief, the things which 
brought about the changed condition. Production and con 
sumption have been drawn together by contributing causes 
which have established strength in the trade and this is 
augmented by general confidence in all lines, so I think ws 
need fear no recession either in volume of business or prices 


Policy of Manufacturers as to Production. 


There has been considerable speculation as to what 
would be the policy of the manufacturers, especially of 
the larger concerns, as to increasing production by put- 
ting on night runs and operating their plants on double 
shifts. Asked as to his views on this phase of the situ- 
ation, B. F. Bonner, general manager of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., emphatically expressed opposition to the idea 
of putting on night runs generally and directed atten- 
tion to the fact that it was this short-sighted policy 
that brought disaster to the lumber trade when the 
splendid demand previous to 1907 caused such an ava- 
lanche of production throughout the whole yellow pine 
district, resulting in great accumulation of stocks that 
had to be moved at a time when the only way to move 
them was by a demoralization of prices. Mr. Bonner 
referred to the significant fact that with stumpage cost- 
ing $5 a thousand feet and manufacture costing $8, 
with the cost of insurance, marketing, interest and a 
host of other smaller items entering into the expense of 
conducting a lumber business, it would behoove manu 
facturers to be very careful indeed in the matter of 
inereasing production to a point where there would be a 
possibility of it becoming greater than the demand. 
Mr. Bonner has recently returned from a trip through 
the North and East and he looks for a better year next 
year in all lines of trade, and especially in the lumber 
trade, than is now being experienced. He looks forward 
to much additional railroad construction and develop- 
ments in the industrial world generally that will keep 
business up to the high-water mark, 


Orders Accepted Only with Reasonable Assurance of 
Delivery. 


Lumber manufacturers generally in this section are 
pursuing a conservative program in soliciting business 
and the rule is to take crders only for such material as 
there can be a reasonable assurance of delivering within 
30 or not more than 60 days, and this plan is serving 
well its purpose of maintaining values on a steady level. 
Values will probably be stronger within a few months 
and no one seems willing to fill order files for any great 
length of time ahead. With a continued good demand 
for railroad material assured, the car foundries certain 
liberal patrons for some time to come, and the foreign 
markets calling for more and more material from the 
yellow pine mills all the time, there is no question as to 
the mills being able to get all the special cutting they 
can possibly handle, while the growing demand in this 
section for silo stock and stock for other purposes that 
formerly went into yard stock is constantly reducing the 
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vnount of lumber available for the yard trade and thus 
jucing the probability of large accumulations that 
suld tend to demoralize the market. 

\s a whole, the outlook throughout the Texas 








Louisiana yellow pine belt, as viewed by the men who 
have their money invested in the business and who are 
devoting their time to the manufacture and sale of 
yellow pine, could not be better and all are satisfied 


that the coming year will be even more prosperous than 
the present and that there is no occasion for any special 


worry as to what the future may hold for the lumber 
trade. 





IN PROGRESSIVE NORTHWESTERN OREGON. 


\ GRANDE, ORE., Oct. 8.—The latest lumber organiza 
in this city is the Mount Emily Timber Co., whieh 
incorporated September 14 with a capital stock of 
=|,000,000. The officers of this company are: <A. H 
Siange, Merrill, Wis., president; A. J. Stange, La 
(irnande, Ore., vice president ; C, J. Kinzel, Merrill, Wis.. 
secretary and treasurer. This company owns about 
.5.000 acres of timber in the Grande Ronde Basin, which 
has been purchased during the last year for an operating 
position and lies practically in one tract. This com 
v will no doubt at some future time erect a plant .and 
rate in this timber, though for the present, at least, 
is no definite plans for operating. The Stanges are 
ve operators at Merrill, Wis., where the A. H, Stange 
‘ has a sash and door factory. During the last vear 
s company has purchased a large amount of lumber 
m this territory for shipment to its plants in the East. 


Mill Running Nights. 


the George Palmer Lumber Co. started running it 
nights about two weeks ago. It was found neces 
to do this as the company has reduced its stock 

e last May from 35,000,000 feet to 20,000,000 feet, 
{ although cutting from 125,000 to 150,000 feet of 

uber every day it has been unable to keep tip with its 

lers. On account of the scarcity of labor the com- 

vy was able to start running only one side of the mill 

ghts. This company always carries a large stock on 
nd, but at present some items are badly broken. This 
plies more particularly to No. and No. 3. boards. 
‘resident George Palmer says prices have advanced 
teadily this summer and the demand is excellent. The 
npany has shipped more low grade boards east than 
er betore. 

Vincent Palmer, the manager of this company, returned 
recently from a 10 days’ trip east. He says the crops 
all through the territory he visited are amazing, and he 

uks the era of good business has scarcely started. 
lhe company is receiving many orders on recently ad- 
vanced prices. One of the company’s salesmen was 
alled in two months ago and its Denver man is staying 
that city and receiving orders by mail and telephone. 

Box lumber in eastern Oregon is very scarce and the 
lacai demand is heavy. Most of the box factories have 
heen running over time, but they can not get enough 
stock to supply the demand. 


New Mill in Operation. 


The new mill of the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., at 
erry, four miles west of La Grande, started running 
me side August 15 and on August 26 began operating 
to full capacity. This is a double-band modern mill of 
ibout 100,000 daily capacity and was built to replace 
the mill lost by fire last winter on the same site. Al- 
though this company has been unable to operate at Perry 
from December of last year until August of this year 
it has always been in a position to fill its customers’ 
orders, as fortunately the company’s large stock of lum- 
ber was saved and the same interests control plants at 
other points in this vicinity, A feature of the new plant 
is a cable transfer that takes the lumber from the mill 
to the sorting table in the yard, thus saving much truck- 
ing. George Stoddard, vice president and manager of 
the company, is also interested in the San Vicente Lum- 
ber Co., at Santa Cruz, Cal., and recently returned from 
a visit to that company’s plant. Mr. Stoddard is one of 
eastern Oregon’s pioneers and has been a lumberman 
since boyhood. He is associated in several lumber com- 
panies with C. W. Nibley, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Among these companies are: The Grande Ronde Lum- 
ber Co., Perry, Ore.; the San Vicente Lumber Co., Santa 
Cruz, Cal., and the Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co., 
Wallowa, Ore. 

Active at Wallowa. 


The Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co. has an excellent 
western pine sawmill plant of 50,000 feet daily capacity 


at Wallowa. 


In addition to the mill’s cut the company 
last year bought about 5,000,000 feet of lumber from 
small mills in its vicinity. The company now has about 
8,000,000 feet of Inmber in pile, which is about 2,000,000 
feet below the amount of stock it aims to keep on hand. 
On account of the strong demand for boxes the company 
has been running its box factory nights. The season 
exceptionally rainy one and, with the 
resultant poor drying weather, has delayed shipping, 
C. H. Mimnaugh, the manager of this company, says 
market conditions are excellent and his company is being 
offered considerable more business than it can ship. This 
company has been well taken care of in the matter o1 
cars, getting the empties that come back from the towns 
uwbove it on the Elgin branch of the Oregon-Washingtor 
Railroad & Navigation Co. 

The Grande Ronde and Sumpter Valleys in eastern 
Oregon form a very important lumber manufacturing 
district that is probably not as well known in proportion 
to its importance as other sections. This section from 
Perry, a small mill town four miles west of La Grande, 
along the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co.’s line through La Grande and Union to Baker, a 
distance of 56 miles, produces about 150,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually and of this amount the George Palmer 
Lumber Co, contributes about 40,000,000 feet. The tim- 
ber in these valleys is very largely a soft species of 
western pine mixed with a little white fir, red fir and 
larch. There is always a good demand for western pine 
shop lumber and finish, which closely resembles northern 
white pine and there is an ever increasing demand for 
the lower grades of this lumber from the East. The 
principal manufacturing points in this section are: La 
Grande, Perry, Wallowa, Baker and Austin. 


In the Baker District. 


The Oregon Lumber Co. has a plant at Baker, and 


hus been at 


one at Austin, manufacturing western pine. This com- 
pany also has fir mills at Dee and Inglis, Ore., and gen- 
eral and sales offices at Ogden, Utah. During August 
this company shipped 6,000,000 feet of lumber from its 
various plants. David Eccles, president of this com 
pany, resides at Ogden, Utah. He is extensively inter- 
ested in the beet sugar industry, being president of the 
Lewiston and Amalgamated companies. He was one of 
the earliest pioneers that came to eastern Oregon, driving 
into the country with an ox team. 

The newest concern located at Baker is the W. H. 
Eccles Lumber Co. This company operates a sawmill at 
Austin, on the Sumpter Valley Railroad, and has yards, 
planing mill and offices at Baker. The company began 
operating last fall and at present its dry stock is low. 
As the lumber drying season is nearly past the winter 
shipping will probably be light. W. H. Eccles, president 
of this company, resides at Ogden, Utah. His son 
Rolland has charge of the operations at Baker. At 
Baker the company has built and equipped a modern 
planing mill along the line of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. ; 

Another factor in the Baker lumber district is the 
Baker White Pine Lumber Co., which has a mill at 
White Pine on the Sumpter Valley line and a planing 
mill and yard at Baker. The officers of this company 
are: Frank Gardinier, president and manager; F. B. 
Knapp, Fremont, Nebr., vice president; H. J. Kinnison, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Knapp, the vice president, 
has been spending a couple of weeks at the company’s 
plant, consulting with President Gardinier. This com- 
pany also operates a box factory at this point, which like 
others in this territory has been running overtime. 

The Stoddard Lumber Co. is one of the older concerns 
at Baker. It operates a sawmill there, cutting about 
45,000 feet a day. George Stoddard, of La Grande, is 
heavily interested in this company, which is under the 
management of Joseph Stoddard, his brother. The com- 





pany brings its logs in over the Sumpter Valley Railroad 
and at present has a good stock of shop on hand, but 
low-grade boards and box lumber have been practically 
exhausted. 

Probably about 
shipped from Union and North Powder, which are located 
between La Grande and Baker, each year. Some of the 
small mills in the vicinity haul lumber to these points 
for shipment. 

Frank D. Lee, western representative for the Americar 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., makes 
his headquarters at Baker. This concern is a large buyer 
of eastern Oregon lumber and Mr. Lee is kept busy buy 
ing and imspecting in this territory. : 


9 000,000 — or 10,000,000 feet are 





SYNDICATE IN CONTROL. 


\fApIson, Wis., Oct. 7.—Chicago capitalists are said 
to have bought large tracts of timber and mineral lands 
n tron and Vilas Counties which were intended for 
part of the State forestry preserve. 

At the last session of the legislature the senate passed 
a bill appropriating $100,000 annually for 20 years to 
be used in the purchase of land for the development of 
the forest reserve area. At that time the State had op 
tions on nearly all the lands within the forestry area. 
This bill the assembly amended so as to provide for 
$50,000 a year for five years. 

State Forester Griffith appeared before the legisla- 
tive committee and explained that the State could profit 
from the lands because they adjoined or were inter 
mixed with forest reserve lands and that their acquisi- 
tion was almost imperative for the protection of the 
forest lands already acquired. The purpose of the for 
estry commission was to purchase 500,000 or more acres 
in Iron and Vilas Counties which would form a solid 
forestry tract and be one of great value for its mineral 
deposits alone. The State was obliged to relinquish 
many of its options, however, and agents and experts of 
iron companies have gone over the lands and picked 
out those of value, paying in many instances from $12 
to $20 an acre for the mineral rights. In all, the State 
has obtained in these counties this year about 70,000 
acres instead of the half million desired. The State has 
about 400,000 acres in forest reserves principally in the 
counties mentioned, but eventually it is expected that it 
will buy many of the lands from iron companies, as 
State control over them will be necessary to prevent for 
est fires in the State holdings. While in private hands 
these lands will be regarded more or less in the nature 
of danger spots. 


PLANT OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19—B. Goedde & Co., lumber 
and millwork, East St. Louis, IIl., gave a housewarming 
Wednesday afternoon, September 18, to celebrate the 
opening of their new plant. The planing mill has been 
in operation for about-three months, but they only moved 
into their new offices ‘a few days ago and decided it was 
the logical time to invite the public to inspect the plant. 

The founder of the concern was Bernhard Goedde, who 
was the manager of the East St. Louis branch of the 
Schullenberg-Boeckeler Lumber Co., of St. Louis, in 1858. 
He started in business for himself in 1874, and in 1904 
Mr. Goedde incorporated, taking his sons, Charles B. 
and Edmund Goedde, in with him. In 1905 Mr. 
Goedde died and the business was conducted by C. 
B. Goedde as president and general manager and 
Edmund Goedde as secretary and treasurer. 

The new plant can take care of a million dollars’ 
worth of business a year and it is one of the largest of 
its kind in Illinois outside of Chicago. Many St. Louis 
lumbermen visited the plant during the day, and the 
Messrs. Goedde were the recipients of a number of 
beautiful floral tributes from their lumbermen friends. 











SECTION OF THE GRANDE RONDE LUMBER €O0.’'S YARD AT PERRY, ORE 


SHOWING CABLE TRANSFER FROM MILL TO YARD. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 8.—The closing of the sixth 
its organization was celebrated by the Ger- 
main Co., of this city, by gathering its department heads, 
buyers and salesmen from its several branch offices in 
the South and East and holding a convention at the main 
ffices, It was an interesting gathering of bright, brainy 
young men all well versed in the lumber industry, and 
the discussion of the buying, selling, handling and in- 
spection of lumber proved so successful that these meet- 
ings will become a part of the annual routine of the 
company. 

This was the first time the company 
district managers together 
to eonsider the various 
phases of the lumber busi 
ness. and cooperation in all 
departments was made the 
dominant theme for con 
sideration with the idea ot 
inereasing the general efh 
ciency and consequent suc 
cess of the organization. 

The active history of the 
Germain Co., which within 
six years has developed 
from a wholesale lumber 
business partnership doing 
2 comparatively small vol 
ume of business to one of 
the largest and most effi 
cient organizations for buy 
ing and selling lumber in 
the country, is splendid 
demonstration of the effeet 
of perfect organiza‘ion. 
Efficiency has 
the volume of 
more than YOU per cent in 
the brief time the company 
has been in existence and 
high mark in 


progressive con 


Year since 


had brought its 








ie 


increased 


business 


set a new 
clean-cut 
duct in the lumber trade. 

The Germain Co. was organized in 1906 and ineor- 
porated two years later under a Pennsylvania charter. 
The officers are: L. Germain, jr., president; L. Germain, 
sr., vice president; A. A. Germain, secretary and treas 
urer; and W. W. Germain, assistant secretary. The 
Germain boys were ‘‘born and educated in the lumber 
business’’ in Saginaw, Mich. Their education was along 
broad and intelligent lines, Louis Germain, jr., being 
particularly well fitted for his present responsibilities. 

The Germain Co. does an aanual business of 70,000, 
000 feet, shipping from its own mill connections in 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, both by rail 
to destination and by steamer and sailing vessels from 
the southern lumber ports to the Atlantic coast, and also 
from northern pine and hemlock connections. In its 
development from a small office in Pittsburgh the com- 
pany has established offices in Rochester, N. Y.; Phila- 


Ree | 


Standing (left to right)—T. 


S. Wylly. jr., C. W. Cantrell, W. M. Germain, R. L. Williams, A. C. Stewart, E. E. 
A. A. Germain, L. Germain, sr., L. Germain, jr. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS IN CONFERENCE AT PITTSBURGH. 


delphia, Pa.; New York; Boston; Tampa, Fla.; Bruns 
wick, Ga., and New Orleans. 


Its Specialties. 


The company specializes in handling large sawn and 
hewn-timbers, bridge stock, railroad and ear material, 
sawn and hewn ties, longleaf yellow pine and white pine, 
although the last forms the minor portion of the busi- 
Naturally the policy of the company is to in 
crease the efficiency of its working organization and the 
accompanying illustrations give an excellent idea of the 
character of the managing forees, both selling and buy- 


ness. 
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SOUTIT END OF THE GERMAIN COSS WHARVES AT BRUNSWICK. GA. WITTE THE VARTA FL SMALL LOADING, 


ing, and aiso the magnitude of the business carried on 
in some of its branch yards. Two of the illustrations 
show the company’s wharves at Brunswick, Ga., where 
30,000,000 feet of timber is handled. A likeness of the 
Vartha F. Small, the largest vessel ever docked at Bruns 
wick, is shown in one of the illustrations. This schooner 
carried 39,000 railroad ties to Elizabeth, N. J., and its 
immense size attracted much attention at both ports. 
Che Brunswick oftice and wharves of the Germain Co. 
are the largest in point of lumber handled of any 
through that port and are under the management of 
E. E. Shaver, who began his business career as a tele- 
graph operator with the Missouri Pacific Railway and 
advanced through different departments to the office of 
general freight agent for the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City Railroad at Mobile, where he was in charge of the 
terminals and docks. This experience has been of vast 


Shaver, W. M. Storey, J. I. 
Standing (in front) Edward Germain, III, of Saginaw, Mich. 


OFFICIALS AND DISTRICT MANAGERS OF THE GERMAIN CO. ASSEMBLED AT THE GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


benefit to Mr. Shaver in the bandling and shipping of 
material through Brunswick. He has been with thy 
Germain Co. since the Brunswick office was established 
tour years ago and holds the distinction of shipping thir 
largest volume of business through the port of Brunswick 
thus far this year. The company has under lease 6 

feet of wharf at Brunswick belonging to the Atlant 

Coast Line Railway and the terminals have proved o 

of the finest lumber and tie wharves in the South, wit 
22 feet of water at low tide, so that the largest steam: 

can load without difficulty. 

R. L. Williams, manager of the Tampa (Fla) offi 
began in the lumber bus: 
ness with the Hilton 
Dodge Lumber Co., xt 
Darien, Ga., and was ch 
Government inspector 
the South for three yea 
This experience qualifi 
him to look after the 
terests of the mill conn 
tions and carefully inspect 
all shipments to insure 
high grade stock such xs 

. the trade demands. About 
12,000,000 feet of lumbe: 
will be handled by the Ge: 
main Co. through — tix 
Tampa port this vear. In 
addition to the shipments 
through Tampa, Mr. Wil 
iams controls the output ot 
two mills in northern Flo: 
ida which is handled 
through Jacksonville over 
the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, 

A. C. Stewart is manager 
of the New Orleans office, 
which was recently moved 
to that city from Mont 
gomery, Ala. He worked 
in and around sawmills 
from early boyhood and has had experience from the Jog 
to the saw. He is, therefore, capable of looking after th 
company’s interests; watching shipments and inspection 
whenever necessary. The office at New Orleans is a new 
venture, but it has already demonstrated that for future 
shipments that port will rank among the big shipping 
ports of this company, as a total of 15,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine will be handled through that port in 1912 


In Capable Hands. 


The selling organization of the company is in capable 
hands, the Philadelphia office being under the manage 
ment of J. I. M. Wilson, formerly connected with the 
general offices in Pittsburgh, but who removed to Phila 
delphia five years ago when the office was opened there. 
He specializes in railroad and shipbuilding material and 
holds a large portion of that trade in his territory. His 
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M. Wilson. 
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viliice also handles a large white pine and shop trade. 
The company has recently extended its operations intc 
e Canadian field, this branch being under the personal 
pervision of ‘T, S. Wylly, jr. An export department 
r pine and hardwoods through the company’s agents 
Liverpool, also under the supervision of Mr. Wylly, 
is opened this year. Mr. Wylly has had considerable 
perience and a wide acquaintance with dealers across 


mi e& 


‘ 
iie water. The company has handled several of the 
|.rgest railroad and car material orders placed this year 

the Canadian market. 

lhe immediate New York territory is under the di 
rection of W. M. Storey, who was formerly located at 
litsburgh. He has represented the company in New 
York and points in the East since the New York office 


s opened five years ago. Western New York territory 

in charge of A. P. Vander Veer, who has his head 

irters in Rochester. His office specializes in large con- 

wts for bridge and canal material, having handled 
everal large contracts for canal work in New York this 
year. 

The western Pennsylvania and Ohio territory is cared 
tor by C. W. Cantrell, who has his headquarters in the 
general offices at Pittsburgh. He spent several years 
ii) the railroad and sawmill end of the trade and is 
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intimately acquainted with conditions in his territory. 
Before joining the Germain forces Mr. Cantrell was 
president of the Railroad & Car Material Co., of Pitts- 
burgh. 

In connection with the handling of the lumber and 
tie shipments the Germain Co. employs a corps of 
efficient inspectors and as it controls the output of its 
own mill connections, all orders are personally inspected 
and passed upon by its own men, which insures the ship- 
ment of high-grade stock. In addition to the southern 
pine trade the Germain Co. handles chestnut, oak and 
other hardwood timber, lumber and ties, cedar and chest- 
nut telegraph poles, white pine and hemlock, all of which 
is cared for directly by the main office at Pittsburgh. 

This is the status of this remarkable lumber organiza- 
tion. Through wise management and the instilling into 
the minds of all who became identified with the organiza- 
tion the same characteristics which were mastered by 
those who organized the company, success has been 
attained. L. Germain, jr., the president, while young 
among his associates in the industry in Pittsburgh, stands 
high in their estimation. This is but a recognition well 





earned and the fact that he is president of the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is indisputable 
evidence of his worth. 


NORTHERN END OF THE GERMAIN CO.S WHARVES AT BRUNSWICK, GA., WHICH ARE THE LARGEST IN 
POINT OF LUMBER HANDLED AT THAT PORT. 





TAXATION OF TIMBERLAND HOLDINGS. 


[By W. H. Shippen, Ellijay, Ga.] 


This question is the very life of all forestry, for at present 
our forests are being taxed out of existence by the faulty tax 
laws now on the statute books of the different States and the 
greed of the tax gatherers in attempting to apply these laws. 

Roman history tells us that even such necessary things as 
windows can be practically wiped out of existence in an 
empire by an unwise tax placed on them by the State, and so 
has history been repeated in our fast disappearing forests. 

All other crops pay but one tax, while timber is taxed 
every year it remains on the land, and thus, is a heavy 
burden placed on the timber owner, without his getting any 
returns whatsoever on his investment in the meantime. He 
is thus compelled to cut and market his timber. 

The present high yearly taxes on timberlands are responsi- 
ble for the cutting and removing of mere timber in the United 
States, and hence, more deforestation than the combined 
ravages of fire, insect and fungi. 

The question of taxes has occupied the thoughts of the 
brainy men of all time, and has been and is the source of 
nore strife and unrest than has been caused by any other 
one thing with which mankind has hhd to deal. Had the 
subject been properly handled in the carly days of our set- 
tlement our Nation might still have been a bappy part of 
the mother country. The tax question still remains a great 
problem before the Nation, as it has not been satisfactorily 
settled, and commands the thought of the National Congress 
along tariff lines (simply another form of taxation) and the 
various State legislatures at every session. ‘This question of 
forest taxation is one of the most important if not the 
very most important part of the whole question, for it not 
only deals with revenue, but forest conservation as well. 

Many States have from time to time attempted to deal 
with this all important subject by putting more or less 
experimental legislation on their statute books, advocated 
and pushed by the friend or the enemy of the timber owner, 
as the case may have been, and therefore, necessarily, more 
or less partisan in their measures, and in many cases where 
carried to the court of last resort we have had the spectacle 





of a four-horse wagon being driven through them. One or 
two measures, such as the late New York and Michigan State 
laws, have apparently been a short step in the right direc- 
tion. We should not have partisan laws on this subject as 
all such do the real cause more harm than good. What we 
should do is to ask for a conference of the best and brightest 
minds of our time, to meet and discuss the question from all 
sides so as to properly thresh out this important subject 
and thus successfully solve the problem in a fair, impartial 
and equitable manner, to the end that wise and safe tax 
laws will be recommended and enacted that will tend to 
conserve and encourage forestry by placing no unnecessary 
tax burden on the timberland owners and at the same time 
provide a proper revenue to the State and county where the 
timberlands may be located. 

Nothing worth while was ever born or created without 
effort. Take for instance, our matchless constitution. This 
wonderful production was not the work of any one man or 
class of men but was made up of the combined thoughts 
and effcrt of the best scholars, lawyers, statesmen and stu- 
dents of that day who represented every known side of the 
questions brought before the body. They came together and 
discussed every issue pro and con, mind met mind. idea 
met idea and out of the clash of those mighty intellects was 
born a paper that has since challenged the world to produce 
its equal, and so too, we will never correctly solve the prob- 
lem of forest taxation without deep thought and effort. 

That the subject of forest conservation is a vital one and 
one in which the whole Nation is greatly interested is not 
open for question or dispute. The timber owners must, 
therefore, take the public into their confidence in the han- 
dling of this important question since forest conservation is 
for the benefit of all the people and, therefore, the whole 
people should solve the problem and pay the freight, and I 
therefore, here and now voice a call for such a meeting to 
be taken up by the National Association of the Chambers of 
Commerce or some such eminent body, where this important 
question could be discussed from all sides and properly 
threshed out and recommendations made for enactment 


GEORGIA - FLORIDA CONDITIONS. 


Lumber Manufacturers at Mercy of Adverse Weath- 
er—Logging at Standstill. 





[Special correspondence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Oct. 7—A condition exists in the 
so-called Georgia-F'lorida district which is unprecedented 
in the history of the lumber business of the Southeast. 
With demand heavier and prices stronger than they have 
been since 1906, and no car shortage to speak of, the 
sawmills are without stock, and are unable to produce it 
owing to incessant rains: 

This condition is almost incredible and is not under- 
stood in the northern consuming markets, being peculiar 
to the Georgia-Florida district. In West Virginia, for 
example, a contrary condition prevails. There the drouth 
is so pronounced that the streams are drying up, and 
many mills dependent upon them for logs are experienc- 
ing a famine in this respect. 

Not only are the mills in Georgia and Florida over- 
supplied with orders, which they can not get out, but 
many of them doing a cargo business are incurring 
heavy demurrage losses, their contract vessels being tied 
up at the various seaports, unable to load. The vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade are of a tonnage that 
occasions a demurrage charge averaging $75 and $100 
daily. 

Meantime the rains, which have been abnormal during 
the whole year, are increasing rather than diminishing, 
for this is the rainy season, with the equinoctial period 
thrown in for good measure, and the manufacturers are 
totally at the mercy of these adverse conditions. They 
are hoping that the end of this month will usher in set- 
tled weather, but they have been hoping this very thing 
so long that they can only hope that their hope comes 
true. 

There has been more rain in Florida this year than 
was ever known before since the United States observa- 
tory began keeping a record of the meteorological condi- 
tions here. Some amazing facts bearing upon this subject 
have been gleaned by Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, who, accompanied 
by a staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
visited the weather man’s headquarters here. At this 
writing the downpour is almost a cloudburst, and the 
streets of Jacksonville are awash, the drains being in- 
adequate to carry off the water. 

It has been raining in this district practically ever 
since the first of last December, a fact almost incredible, 
but one which is borne out by the records of the local 
observatory. Logging throughout the district has been 
accomplished, or attempted, with the greatest difficulty. 
The woods have been soggy continuously since the rains 
set in 10 months ago. Many strange tales come from 
the logging camps of hardships and overwhelming odds, 
which have run up the cost of manufacture and cut 
heavily into profits, even at current prices. 

Horses, mules and oxen have sickened and died under 
the heavy strain. It has been a common practice to 
extricate stock from the mire with block and tackle. 
Negroes, inured to southern logging life, have been 
‘*ketched by de b’ar’’ (caught by the bear) by the 
score. This is a term applied to a collapse occasioned 
by a burning sun overhead and a dense swamp vapor, 
engendering a disease which strikes the laborer very much 
as the ‘‘bends’’ attacks men who work in caissons. Not 
only are logging expenses very high under these condi- 
tions, but the sawmill situation was further complicated 
last week by serious washouts in the timber section. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, one of the 
livest trade organizations in the country, has been holding 
frequent meetings in Jacksonville for the purpose of keep- 
ing one another posted on conditions. The members 
associated are earnest and truthful, and they discuss 
their business problems with one another with candor 
rarely, if ever, noted in an organization of the kind. 
At the last meeting, September 30, it was learned that 
the production of lumber during the month had been 
less than for any other month during 1912, due solely to 
unprecedented rains. Very few mills were able to make 
any time in September, and many closed for a while. 

Perhaps nothing more adequately illustrates the close 
warp and woof of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation than the following letter, written to the secretary 
by one of the members: 

I have just returned from a two weeks’ trip throughout 
the North, and am pleased to report that I never saw better 
prospects for a good lumber business. A great deal of lumber 


will be required for various enterprises, and the supply is 
already considerably less than the demand. 

Prices on dimension undoubtedly have advanced and must 
sustain another considerable advance in the near future. I 
think it certain that many wholesalers have taken business 
at low prices, and that they will endeavor to hold the mar- 
ket down until they can get their orders placed. Not only 
the lumber business looks good but all other business. 

The crops of the country, particularly in the Northwest, 
are the largest that have ever been known, with the result 
that there is going to be an abundance of money as soon as 
they are marketed. The demand will take care of the supply 
from mills which frequently enter into competition with 
south Atlantie mills. 

In addition to the unusual demand there has been, as you 
know, and will continue to be for several weeks, a dimin- 
ished supply owing to the prevailing logging conditions. All 
Georgia coast and South Carolina coast mills are running 
part time. I have never known in all my experience the 
woods to be worse for logging. Our mills are only running 
about half time and I know of others that are not running. 
Recently they have not been able to get the benefit of the 
advanced price of lumber because of the extra expense they 
have had to incur in manufacturing. 

This is one of the reasons for the success of the Geor- 
gia-Florida association. Its members gladly disseminate 
any information that may be obtained and in this way 
every member is posted. Secretary Harrell sends out a 
weekly market bulletin, besides a world of other useful 
information between times. His office is a clearing house 
for information, a supply of which is kept continually 
on hand, furnished by the members. 
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Mack 3 ton lumber truck in service of W. H. Saylor, Potts- 
town, Pa. Price of body complete with hoisting device $500. 
Hoisting device is hand operated. This body can be built with 
long carrying space of design. Length of platform back of 
cab 16 ft. width between stakes 5 ft. at front and 5 ft. 2 in. at 
rear of body. 


Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years Proved by 17 years Proved by 10 years 


of real service of real service of real service 


“Leading gasoline trucks of the world” 


What do you buy, 
history or theory P 


Mack 


has been in service 12 years 


Saurer 


has been in service 18 years 


Hewitt 


has been in service 10 years 
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What other trucks 
may or may not do 
is a matter of theory. 


Capacities: 1, 144, 2, 3, 4, 
414, 5, 644, 7% and 10 tons 


Call at our salesrooms or write for 
information 








International Motor Co. 


General Offices, Broadway & 57thSt.,New York 
Works, Allentown, Pa., Plainfield, N. J. 


Sales and Service Stations 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Newark, Pittsburgh, , Baltimore, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and other large cities. 
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because all ae 6 
CARBO STEEL POSTS | 


set direct in ground 2 3 
depth of wood, post anchored 
so will not pull out,- Guaranteed 
not to break or bend out of pane. 

Will not freeze or get out of alignment, 


Permanent,- Cheap as wood. 















Delta Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
80 Church Street, New York. 





of Second hand «vai. Belting 


New Seconds and End Pieces. 


Hinds & Coon, 121126 resist, Boston, Mass. 





NEWS OF THE 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

October 22—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

October 24—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Pontchartrain Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

October 24-25—North Carolina Pine Association, Charleston, 

October 26—Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, Everett, 
Wash. 

November 19-21—National Federation of Retail Merchants, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

December 7—North Central Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Moberly, Mo. 

January 21-23—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


January 22-24—Southwestern Lumbermen’'s§ Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





OHIO RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


At an enthusiastic meeting of the officers and direct- 
ors of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
at Canton, Ohio, held last week, matters of impor- 
tance to the organization were discussed. Among 
them were urgent requests from Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Toledo and Cleveland for the next annual meeting 
of the association. A decision was reached to hold the 
meeting in Cleveland, January 21, 22 and 28. 

President O. H. Bachtel announces that the associa- 
tion is in good condition, and he looks for one of the 
best annual meetings in Cleveland that have been 
held in years. 





NORTH CENTRAL MISSOURI RETAILERS’ 
COMING ANNUAL. 


Announcement is made that the next annual meeting 
of the North Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will be held in the Elks’ Home at Moberly 
December 7. The committee appointed to arrange the 
program and provide entertainment for those in attend- 
ance is busily at work, and progress so far made is such 
as to indicate that the meeting will be one of the best 
in the association’s history. Prominent and capable 
speakers are being secured to treat numerous impor- 
tant subjects, and retailers who attend the meeting 
are sure of being amply repaid for the time and ex- 
pense involved. Among the speakers already announced 
are a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who 
will talk on Community Development; and J. R. More- 
head, secretary of the National Federation of Retailers, 
who will tell about the work of that organization. A com- 
mittee of local ladies will provide entertainment during 
the afternoon and evening for the visiting wives and 
friends of those attending. The meeting will be held on 
Saturday and the program as already arranged provides 
for a Hoo-Hoo Concatenation following the regular 
sessions. 





POSTPONES MEETING. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8—A business meeting and din- 
ner of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis will be held 
at the Planters’ Hotel on Tuesday evening, October 15, 
at 6:30. This meeting was postponed from the regular 
time for meeting, the second Tuesday in each month, on 
account of the night of the regular meeting falling on 
the night of the Veiled Prophets’ ball. 





EARLY PREPARATIONS FOR SOUTHWESTERN 
ANNUAL. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8.—The executive committee 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association will meet 
here to-morrow to discuss plans for the annual conven- 
tion, January 22 to 24, in connection with which is to be 
an exhibit of lumber and building materials. 

H. A. Gorsuch, secretary, already has prepared a plan 
of convention hall, where the exhibits are to be shown, 
and is assigning space to applicants. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEET, 

Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces that the fall 
meeting of that organization will be held at Detroit, 
Mich., Thursday, October 24. The headquarters will be 
at the Pontchartrain Hotel. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION. 


The semiannual meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association (Ine.) is called for October 24 and 25 at 
Charleston, S. C., and a call issued by President Horton 
Corwin, jr., and Secretary W. B. Roper states that: 
‘This being our semiannual meeting will be of more 
than ordinary importance and interest, and as the meet- 
ing 1s held in South Carolina for the first time in several 
years there should be a large attendance. We want it 
understood that this meeting will be open to all manu- 
facturers of pine lumber, and will be glad to have you 
notify personally any manufacturers you see fit.’’ 

Speakers listed to appear before the association include 
Col. R. K. Goodenow, of Baltimore, representing the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers; G. E. 
Collins, of New York, expert on cost accounting; J. 8S. 
Holmes, State forester of North Carolina; Norman C. 
Schlichter, industrial secretary of the International Y. M. 
Cc. A., and Owen M. Bruner, of Philadelphia. 

The St. John’s Hotel will be headquarters, the meet- 
ings to be held at the Commercial Club. For the con- 
venience of members in Virginia and North Carolina 
near Norfolk the association has arranged with the 
Atlantic Coast Line for a special sleeper attached to the 
train “leaving Norfolk at 6 p. m. October 23, running 
through to Charleston and arriving there at 6:20 the 





ASSOCIATIONS. 


following morning. Returning the car will leave Charle 
ton at 5:20 p. m. October 25 and arrive at Norfolk « 
7:30 the next morning. Secretary Roper specially 1 
quests those intending to use the car to notify his offic. 
promptly that suitable reservations may be made. 

banquet will be given on the evening of October 24 , 
the St. John’s Hotel, at which, according to the ca! 
‘‘will be present some of Charleston’s best orators. 
An ‘outing on the water is also being arranged for, poss 
bly including a visit to Forts Sumter and Moultrie. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS 
MEETING. 

A eall for the fall meeting of the Northern Hemlock 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association states that: 

_ Every member of the association should attend this me 
ing, since questions of interest and importance will be 4 
cussed. * * * Lumber manufacturers who are not members 
of the association are cordially invited to come to the me 
ing, and will be cordially welcomed. 

Subjects for consideration at the coming meetin, 
which will be held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Tuesday, October 22, at 10 a. m., include: ‘‘ Productio 
and Shipments of Lumber, 1911-1912;’’ ‘‘Dry Stock o 
Hand, October, 1911-1912;’’ ‘Log Input, 1912-19132; 
‘*Labor Supply ;’’ ‘‘ Advertising Lumber; ’’ 


‘ Inspectic 
> 
Rules;’ 


‘*Market Conditions;’’ ‘‘ Traffic Matters.’’ 





NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RETAIL MER- 
CHANTS. A 

Secretary J. R. Moorehead, of the National Federatio 
Retail Merchants, in a communication calling attentio: 
to the meeting of that organization to be held at St 
Louis, Mo., November 19-21, states: ‘‘We believe th 
program, to be arranged, will well merit the attentio: 
of the press generally, and set forth more clearly tha 
ever the necessity for cooperation on the part of all thos: 
interested in the welfare of the retailers of this coun 
try.’’ The communication especially emphasizes the 
resolution passed by the Federation of Trade Press Asso 
ciations at Niagara Falls in September, the text of whici 
was quoted in the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMA? 
of October 5, and which heartily indorsed the purposes 
of the National Federation Retail Merchants. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS 
MEETING. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 8—The Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association held its regular monthly meeting here last 
Saturday with a good attendance. It was reported that 
the demand for logs is fully up to the supply and that 
no surplus has accumulated since the camps resumed 
operation August 1. There is a fair supply of labo 
and no trouble is expected in that line this season. The 
log market continues strong with $7, $10 and $13 as the 
ruling values for fir. Cedar logs are in good demand. 


IN MONTHLY 





SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS 
MEET. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 7.—At the annual meeting of 
the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of Southern 
New England at the Hotel Garde in this city September 
30 the following officers were elected: President, C. E. 
Child, Putman; vice president, C. M. Ely, Manchester; 
secretary and treasurer, C. A. Tillinghast, Danielson; 
directors for three years, George L. Ingalls, Norwich, 
and W. E. Demond, Stafford Springs. The other mem- 
bers of the board of directors are: F. A. Rockwood, 
North Franklin; I. F. Terry, Bethel; A. P. Hallbourg, 
Westfield, Mass., and P. L. Lathrop, of Rockville. 

A committee was appointed to consider the question 
of freight rates, and a market for cross-ties other than 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and 
make its report at a future meeting. The organization 
was formed about a year ago and has steadily increased 
its membership, six members being added at the last 
meeting. The next session will be held in this city 
Wednesday, November 13. 





LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA 
MEETS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 8.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
was held at the exchange rooms October 3, 1912, with 
about 41 members represented. 

The meeting was called to order by President Wil- 
liam T. Betts at about 2 o’clock, and after the usual 
preliminaries the credit bureau reported that it will 
give a luncheon and smoker in the near future, 
to which all retailers and representatives of the Credit 
Men’s Association were invited. Reports will be heard 
and the entire subject of credits, with a special view 
to the lumber trade, will be considered. 

Thomas B. Hammer read the report of the delegates 
to the Atlantic Deeper Waterways convention, review- 
ing the objects and accomplishments of the organiza- 
tion in a clear and interesting manner, and citing the 
dangers and mileage by each of the different connect- 
ing links of the waterways. The report rather harshly 
criticised the railroads for opposing the development 
of waterways and a spirited argument followed when 
Robert C. Lippincott came to the defense of the roads. 
Mr. Hammer was prepared with data of cases that he 
considered unfair in the matter of rates. 

B. Franklin Betts, the Exchange’s representative to 
the committee on entertainment of foreign delegates 
to the International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce, reported that as the number of visitors ex- 
pected has inereased from 125 to 375 he thought best 
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to have two more delegates, and Samuel B. Vrooman 
and Thomas B. Hammer were appointed. The delegates 
wil arrive on Tuesday, October 15, and after a lunch- 
at Wanamaker’s, will visit the Commercial Mu- 
ms, the North American newspaper plant and on 
tollowing day the river and harbor on the steamer 
ojumbia, visiting Cramp’s shipyard, and Stetson’s hat 
tory and the Baldwin locomotive works, . ending 
ir tour at the home of Frank D. La Lane, president 
ot the National Board of Trade, 1906-1912. Some of 
tlh members will put their autos at the disposal of 
the committee. 
\n invitation to attend an illustrated lecture on 
‘he Story of the Maine,’’ by Col. W. M. Black at 
the Commercial Museums was extended to the exchange 
meombers by the director. 


tee ee 





TO DRAFT NEW LIEN LAW. 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 7.—The executive committee of 
t Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Association, which has 
jvadquarters in Columbus, is working on a draft of a 
| to be presented to the coming general assembly 
carrying out the idea of the recent constitutional amend- 
iont providing for the broadening of the mechanics’ 
lien law. The Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Association was 
o:ganized some time previous to the special election in 
order to campaign for the passage of the proposed con- 
siitutional amendment and its campaign was successful. 

It is proposed to draft a law which will better protect 
contractors, material men and especially lumber dealers 
who are wholly without protection under the present law. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 9.—There was a meeting of 
the executive board of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation of the United States Tuesday, October 8, at 
which the attendance was large. Important business that 
iad accumulated during the summer was given careful 
consideration. 

The association has issued a statement of woods now 
being manufactured into bevel and drop siding showing 
their relative values. The statement is made up from 
numerous statistics on the subject gathered by the 
association during the last few months. 





MONTHLY LUNCHEONS TO BE FEATURE. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9—The Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis held a luncheon at the City Club, on Tues- 
day, October 8. There was a good attendance. The 
improvement of the inspection of lumber was discussed 
at length and plans were made for future improvement 
along the lines already planned. 

A resolution was unanimously passed that the exchange 
old monthly luncheons on the third Tuesday of each 
month for the purpose of discussing various phases of 
the market and a general cooperation among members. 

The following members spoke at the luncheon: Thomas 
ik. Powe, president of the exchange and president of the 
Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co.; George McBlair, secretary 
ot the exchange; F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Lum- 
ber Co.; Jacob Mossberger, of the Mossberger Lumber 
(o.; George E..Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lum- 
her Co.; Roland F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber 
(‘o.; Mr. Gram, of the Gram Lumber Co., and others. 

The following resolution on the death of Christian F. 
Liebke was introduced by George FE. Hibbard, chairman 
of the committee which framed the same and was unani 
mously passed : 

In the death of Christian F. Liebke this exchange is again 

illed upon to record the loss of a member to whose integ- 

ity, consistent purpose and eminent ability during a long 
and useful life it readily testifies. 

As president and as a member, his willing and active co- 

peration in the work of this body for so many years was 

the greatest benefit to the lumber industry of this city 
and in his demise is felt a very distinct and definite loss. 

Aside from his constructive work in the field of business, 

is many endearing qualities as a man will keep green his 
nemory in the hearts of many of our members who were 

onored with his friendship; and it is therefore . 

Resolved That the members of this Exchange express their 
sorrow at the loss to them of Christian F. Liebke, and extend 

» his family their deepest and heartfelt sympathy in their 

ereavement; and it is further 

Resolved That this resolution be recorded on the minutes 

ipon a page set apart for that purpose and that a copy be 
sent to the pereaved family. 

GEORGE E. HIBBARD, 

Passed October 8, 1912. Chairman. 

The meeting was conducted in a short, snappy, to-the- 
point manner and was over in an hour. 





ENTERTAIN VISITING LUMBERMEN. 


SALT Lake City, Urau, Oct. 7——The Lumbermen’s 
Club of this city entertained a number of visiting lum- 
bermen during the recent sessions of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress, which was held in this city last week. 
The visitors were guests at a banquet and smoker given 
it the Commercial Club rooms Wednesday, October 2. 
During the progress of the banquet felicitous addresses 
were delivered by George M. Cornwall, of Portland, 
Ore.; J. D. Wonderly, assistant manager of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency, of Centralia, Wash.; -E. 8B. 
Hazen, manager of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Oo., of 
Portland, Ore. Of the local lumbermen who delivered 
addresses were George E. Merrill, manager of the Mor- 
rison-Merrill Lumber Co., of Salt Lake City; Thomas P. 
Page, of the Page-Hansen Lumber Co., of Riverton, and 
\". S$. Murphy, president of the F. 8. Murphy Lumber Co., 
of Salt Lake City. 

The visiting lumbermen attended an organ recital at 
the tabernacle at which Prof. J. J. McClellan officiated 
at the console, and were afterward taken on a trip over 
the city in automobiles. ; 

Those in attendance at the banquet, all of Salt Lake 
City except as otherwise designated, were: 

M. W. Lillard, Lillard & Daly. 
G. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 
J. D, Wonderly, Centralia, Wash.; Lumber Mfrs.’ Agency. 


i. L. Parker, president Parker Lumber Co. 
J. G. M. Barnes, Kaysville; president Kaysville Co-op. 


E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore.; Bridal Vei)] Lumbering Co. 
E. E. Squires, manager G. W. Gates Lumber Co. 

W. M. Thayer, Centralia, Wash.; Lumber Mfrs.’ Agency 
Thomas P. Page, Riverton; Page-Hansen Lumber Co. 
I. C, Stayner, Lillard & Daly. 

Dale L. Smith, T. H. Smith & Son Lumber Co. 

Cc. A. McFarland, Rio Grande Lumber Co. 

W. E. Losee, McConaughy-Losee Lumber Co. 

S. W. Morrison, S. W. Morrison Co. 

J. M, Canse, Ogden; Oregon Lumber Co. 

R. E. Boyd, Ogden; Weber Lumber Co. 

R. H. Felt, F. S. Murphy Lumber Co. 

Alex. Thornton, Pleasant Grove; A. K. Thornton & Son. 
C, E. Murphy, manager Utah Lumber Co. 

N. C. Simonsen, Brigham City; Merrill Lumber Co 

*. I. Moreland, Morrison-Merril] Lumber Co, 

. H. Baker, president Baker Lumber Co. 

‘, E. Losee, McConaughy-Losee Lumber Co. 

*, S. Murphy, president F. 8S. Murphy Lumber Co. 

*. S. Robinson, Holman Lumber Co. 

E. J. Warner, manager Forest Dale Lumber Co. 

H. Watkins, Forest Dale Lumber Co. 

A. Alcorn, Midvale; West Jordan Lumber Co. 

E. Payne, Morrison-Merrill Lumber Co. 

W. Frank, McFarland Lumber Co, 

E. Cessna, Rock Island Sash & Door Works. 

G. Cook, Huttig Manufacturing Co. 

M. Rhodes, Rock Island Sash & Door Works. 

O, Ashton, Rio Grande Lumber Co. 

E. Merrill, manager Morrison-Merrill Lumber Co. 

. B. Flickinger, Utah Lumber Co. 

. B. Jacobs, Intermountain Lumber Co. 

. H. Smith, president T. H. Smith & Son. 

. R. Hufbauer, Burton-Cotten Lumber Co. 

H. W. Gwilliam, Ogden; Utah & Oregon Lumber Co. 
W. G. Burton, Burton-Cotten Lumber Co. 

D. R. Beebe, Provo; president D. R. Beebe Lumber Co 
Ss. L. Billings, Parker Lumber Co. 

Earl V. Smith, manager Douglas Fir Sales Co. 

J. W. Hyde. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

W. H. MacFarlane, Portland, Ore.; Eastern & Western Lbr. Cd 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 8.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club was held Monday night, 
October 7, at the ‘‘German Village,’’ Newport, Ky., 
just across the river. This was a novel meeting and 
while a number of the boys had been there before, 
most of them were treated to something new. The 
dinner was served at 6:30 p. m. to about fifty members 
and was the famous ‘‘Beefsteak and Pitch Potato’’ 
dinner. Of course there were other things that are 
always served at this famous place including salads, 
several kinds of cheese and sauces and liquid refresh- 
ment ‘‘right from the wood.’’ 

After the dinner President Shiels called the meet- 
ing to order and after the minutes were read by Sec- 
retary Bolser a short business session was held, and 
the matter of increase in freight rates to Canadian 
points was discussed after the report. of the committee 
to investigate the rate situation appointed at the last 
meeting had reported. The matter was referred to the 
river and rail committee with instructions to go into the 
matter thoroughly. The meeting was concluded with an 
address by Representative Alfred Allen who, after being 
introduced by President Shiels, spoke briefly on the 
needs of business men in this community and asked for 
information as to the wants of lumbermen, pledging his 
support in Congress for the welfare of business men 
generally. 


q TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO 


A COOS BAY (ORE.) CONCATENATION. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Oct. 7.—Hoo-Hoo held a concaten- 
ation in this city at which 17 kittens were initiated 
and entertained following the business session. W. J. 
Conrad, the newly appointed Vicegerent Snark, pre- 
sided for the first time. L. Q. Swetland and A. H. 
Potter, of Portland, the latter as assistant to the Vice- 
gerent, were visitors. 

The initiates were: 
William Eckblad, Roy Wernick, W. Claire Swain, 
Louis E. McDaniel, Chas. F. McKnight, F. L. Greenough, 
Elijah Kelly, Charles Worrell, Eugene Ross, 
John Pattison, John D. Goss, Edward Kissam, 


Stanley Bartlett, Daniel Hepburn, Andy Davis. 
Cc. W. Montgomery, Harry E. Bultman, 
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After the whole class was put through the initiatory 
exercises six of the candidates were selected to go 
through some special work. First the attention of the 
officers was given to Stanley Bartlett and Roy Wernick. 
When they had been thoroughly made to understand 
what kind of a place Hoo-Hooland was, John D. Goss 
and C, W. Montgomery were put through another special 
line of work. The exercises closed with the final initia- 
tion of C. F. MeKnight and William Eckblad. 


The Presiding Officers. 

The ofticers who presided at the initiation were: 
Vicegerent’ Snark—W. J. Scrivenoter—R. P. Kehoe 

Conrad. Bojum—P. N. Reberg. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—A, H. Pot- Custocatian—Lee Webster. 

er. Jabberwock—F. E. Glazier. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—M, C. Ma- Arcanoper—F. W. Woods. 

loney. Gurdon—Alfred Johnson. 

Others who assisted in the exercises were: C. H. 
Broulliard, J. W. Gardiner, Ben Ostlind, Henry Kern, 
Archie Kruse and D. J. Kinney. 

After the meeting the members escorted the initiates 
to the Chandler Hotel, where On-the-Roof prowlings 
opened at 11 p. m. 

A. H. Potter acted as toastmaster and announced 
formally the appointment of W. J. Conrad as Vice- 
gerent Snark. Those who responded to toasts were: 
Messrs.“ Wernick, Broulliard, Geisendorfer, Powers, Con- 
rad, Maloney, Glazier, Guyton and Kehoe. A vote of 
thanks was extended to A. H. Potter of Portland. 





FOLLOWERS OF BLACK CAT HOLD CON- 


CATENATION. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 9—At the call of Vicegerent 
Bernard Brady followers of Hoo-Hoo held a coneatena 
tion at 9 o’clock this evening in Calumet Hall, West 
Chippewa Street. This was the first initiation here in 
several months and indicates that the order is receiving 
renewed impetus under its present officers. 


WOOD BEAL VICTOR THRANE 


JAMES D. LACEY 
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Interested in 


TIMBER ? 








There was a time when only 
Lumbermen bought stumpage. 
The intricacies of the business 
precluded those who were not 
familiar with it. Lumbermen 
knew the earning power of timber 
wisely selected and applying their 
knowledge accumulated fortunes. 
The pioneer investors in Western 
forests were the pioneers of the 
White Pine States. 


But times have changed. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested 
through the medium of those who 
make the business a science, and 
who offer to all an equal oppor- 
tunity. Our Western organization 
combines the knowledge and ex- 
perience of many men, with the 
results of thirty-two years of 
specializing in. timber values. 
Through the service we offer our 
clients you may enter this field of 
profitable investment on an equal 
footing with the man who knows. 


We have taken down «he bars.” 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors Since 1880 


1215 Old Colony Bldg., 


CHICAGO. NEW ORLEANS. 
1001-9 Spalding Bldg., 1009 White Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. | SEATTLE, 


* 1211 Whitney Central Bidg., 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS. OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 
in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of | 


oansto Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 


Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
CHICAGO 





Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., 




















George H. Burr & Co. 
-—> Bankers <——~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


Commercial Paper 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago, 
14 Wall St.. New York, 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
Kohl Bidg., San Francisco. 








Geo. L. & J. A. Mc Pherson 
LEND MONEY 


UMBERMEN 
OGGING COMPANIES 


PORTLAND, Spalding Bldg. 








SAN FRANCISCO, Fife Bldg. 








British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 


All properties offered have first been examined 
by my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers, 

















Correspondence solicited from bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE 
Crowe and Wilson Bldg. , 441 Seymour St., VANCOUVER, B. C. 














THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 





Concluding Proceedings of a Successful Meeting — Resolutions of Nationa! 
Significance—Needs of Forestry Recognized. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 7.—With the election of 
officers and the adoption of resolutions the fourth 
National Conservation Congress adjourned last Friday 
evening. A fairly comprehensive report of the earlier 
proceedings appeared in the preceding issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. At the closing session dele- 
gates from Knoxville, Tenn., and Chautauqua, N. Y., 
presented invitations for the congress to meet in their 
respective cities next year and an invitation was 
extended to meet in San Francisco in 1915. In addi- 
tion to the resolutions formally prepared by the reso- 
lutions committee, resolutions indorsing the conserva- 
tion exhibition to be held in Knoxville next year and 
opposing the segregation of immoral resorts were 
adopted. 

The new officers of the congress are: President, 
Charles Lathrop Pack, Cleveland, Ohio, an extensive 
timberland owner and one of the leaders in the cause 
of conservation; vice president, a new position, Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, St. Louis, Mo.; executive secretary, 
Thomas R. Shipp, Indianapolis, Ind.; recording secre- 
tary, James C. Gipe, Washington, D. C., and treasurer, 
D. Austin Latchaw, Kansas City, Mo. The executive 
committee will decide the meeting place of the next 
congress. 

An important change in the organization was made, 
providing that henceforth the congress shall be on 
a membership basis. The membership fees will be: $1 
a year for individual membership; $25 for life mem- 
bership; $100 or more for individual supporting mem- 
bership; $25 a year for organization membership and 
$100 or more for organization membership with power 
to appoint organization representatives to the congress 
from each state. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

The resolutions adopted were: 

The fourth National Conservation Congress, made up of delegates 
from 35 of the States of the Union, met in the city of Indianapolis, 
hereby makes the following declarations: 

tecogni the natural resources of the country as the prime 
basis of pre ty and opportunity we reaffirm the declaration of the 
preceding congress, that the rights of the people in these resources 
are natural, inherent and inalienable; and we insist that these 
resources shall be developed, used and conserved in ways consistent 
with both current welfare and with the perpetuity of our people. 

We put chief emphases on vital resources, and the health of all 
the people; and since health and brains are the first and most 
important factors of efficient life we urge the adoption of all 
rational and scientitic methods which will lead to their building up. 








Eugenics. 

To be well born is the primal requirement, and the first step to 
make sure that children shall be well born is to stop the multiplica- 
tion of those bearing hereditary defects of body and mind. We 
believe that science is capable of solving the problem satisfactorily 
and that improvement is possible under existing conditions. We 
earnestly urge its consideration by the public. 

We believe that every State should have wisely ordered health 
laws, with well-paid health officers with power to enforce them, 
and also that a national department of health should be created 
comporting with the dignity and importance of the cause. This 
department should work effectively for the promotion of the 
physical and hence the moral and intellectual health of the people. 

The accurate registration of births and deaths, which has been 
ealled the bookkeeping of humanity, is a fundamental necessity 
for a study and knowledge of disease, and for all public health 
work. Therefore, we affirm our belief in the importance of vital 
statistics registration, and recommend that all States now without 
proper vital statistics adopt as early as possible the model bill for 
the registration of vital statistics indorsed by the United States 
3ureau of Cepsus and by many prominent professional and scientific 
bodies. 

Safety of Workmen. 

We urge the strengthening of laws safeguarding the health and 
the lives of workers in industrial establishments; and we commend 
to the employers of labor all practicable safety devices and proved 
preventive measures against illness and injury and physical in 
efficiency; and we urge upon the other States the investigation of 
accidents by elevators and the enactment of laws similar to -those 
on the statute books of Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 

We recommend the activity of all individuals and organizations 
and governmental agencies to put an end to such work by children 
and women as impairs the health of the race. Childhood is our 
greatest resource and its right to protection in growing to a normal 
maturity is inalienable. We deplore the ignorant use of medicines 
and we call upon all humane and educational agencies to teach the 
waste and danger of any drug habit. 

We earnestly advocate the employment by communities and 
manufacturing concerns of such methods of sewage disposal as 
will render their waste products harmless to health and utilize 
them in the restoration of soil fertility, and we urge the enact 
ment by States of laws prohibiting stream pollution and by the 
Federal Government of such legislation as will prevent the pollution 
of interstate and coastal waters. 


Cold Storage. 

Uniform State legislation regulating the refrigeration of perish- 
able foodstuffs is advisable; therefore, this congress recommends 
that its food committee be requested to study the questions involved 
in the production, collection, sanitary preparation, transportation. 
preservation and marketing of perishable foods and to report its 
findings to the succeeding congress as a basis for uniform legislation 

In view of the enormous losses annually sustained by the agri- 
cultural interests of the United States on account of the ravages 
of injurious insects, which might be kept more under control by 
an increase of insect-eating birds, we urge the passage of Federal 
laws for the protection of all migratory birds; and the passage 
of State laws for the prohibition of spring shooting and of the 
sale of game’. 

We reaffirm the great importance of our fishery resources which 
are threatened with serious diminution. We urge upon Congress 
and the States to provide more liberally for the propagation and 
preservation of food fishes. 












Lands. 

We keenly recognize the need of the people of the country -for 
more complete and accurate knowledge of their land and its con- 
ditions than is now available, in order to promote their economic, 
social and intellectual well being and to conserve seattered indi- 
vidual energy. 

We recognize that such data should be collected by a general 
series of State and national surveys arranged in the order in which 
they will be most accurate and effective and that many of these 
are already in progress. 

This congress earnestly points out the following kinds of data of 
which the people have need and the approximate order in which it 
should be collected, namely: 

1. A thorough geographical survey of public boundaries and cul- 
tural features. 

2. Of the form of topography of the earth’s surface. 

3. Of the geology including the structure and economic deposits 
of the earth’s crust. 

4. Of the kinds and distribution of soils in their relation to agri 
cultural operations. 

5. Of the climate in its local variations and relation to crops and 
industry. 


6. Of the surface and underground water supply of ‘the count: 
n its local and regional relation. 

_7. Of various biological crop and forestry conditions and re}; 
tions. 

8. And of many other surveys of a more specialized charact: 
and local application which may be adequately carried forward o 
the basis outlined above. 

We urge the several States and the Federal Government t 
examine their existing agencies to determine whether they at 
completely and effectively fulfilling these functions. 


Withdrawal of Lands, 


ck Further, we reaffirm the action of the last conservation congres 
in approving the withdrawal of the public lands pending classifies 
tion and the separation of surface rights from mineral, forest an 
water rights, including water power sites, and we recommend legis 
lation for the classification and leasing for grazing purposes al 
unreserved lands suitable chiefly for this purpose, subject to tl 
rights of homesteaders and settlers, on the acquisition thereo: 
under the land laws of the United States, and we hold that ari 
and nonirrigable public grazing lands should be administered b 
the Government in the interest of small stockmen and bomeseeke: 
until they have passed into the possession of actual settlers. 


Forests. 


Believing that the necessity of preserving our forests and forest 
industries is so generally realized that it calls only for constructive 
support along specific lines: . 

We recommend the work of the Federal Forest Service, and urge 
our constituent bodies and all citizens to insist upon more adequat 
appropriations for this work, and to combat any attempt to break 
down the integrity of the national forest system by reductions in 
area or transfer to State authority. 

Since Federal cooperation under the Weeks law is stimulating 
better forest protection by the States, and since the appropriation 
for such cooperative work is nearly exhausted, we urge appropria 
tion by Congress for its continuance. 

We recommend that the Federal troops be made systematically 
available for emergency service in controlling forest fires, . 

Deploring the lack of uniform State activity in forest work we 
emphatically urge the crystallization of effort in the lagging States 
toward securing the creation of forest departments with definite 
and ample appropriations, in no case of less than $10,000 per 





HENRY 8S. GRAVES, OF WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Chief of the United States Forest Service. 


annum, to enable the organization of forest fire work, publicity 
propaganda, surveys of forest resources and general investigations 
upon which to base the earliest possible development of perfected 
and liberally financed forest policies. 


Needed Legislation and Cooperation. 


We recommend in all States more liberal appropriation for forest 
fire prevention, especially for patrol to obviate expenditure for 
fighting neglected fires, and the expenditure of such effort in the 
closest possible cooperation with Federal and private protective 
agencies; and also urge such special legislation and appropriation 
as may be necessary to stamp out insect and fungous attacks which 
threaten to spread to other States. We cite for emulation the 
expenditure by Pennsylvania of $275,000 to combat the chestnut 
blight, and the large appropriation by Massachusetts to control 
insect depredation, and urge greater congressional appropriation for 
similar work by the Bureau of Entomology. 

Holding that conservative forest management and reforestation 
by private owners are very generally discouraged or prevented by 
our methods of forest taxation, we recommend State legislation 
to secure the most moderate taxation of forest land consistent 
with justice and the taxation of the forest crop upon such land only 
when the crop is harvested and returns revenue wherewith to pay 
she tax. 

We appreciate the increasing support of lumbermen of forestry 
reforms and. suggest particularly to forest owners the study and 
emulation of the many cooperative patrol associations which are 
doing extensive and efficient forest fire work and also securing 
closer relations between private, State and Federal forest agencies. 
Believing that lumbermen and public have a common object in 
perpetuating the use of forests, we indorse every means of bringing 
them together in mutual aid and confidence to this end. 





Minerals. 


We reaffirm the opinion of the last conservation congress that 
mineral deposits underlying public lands should be transferred to 
private ownership only by long time leases with revolution at stated 
periods, such leases to be in such amounts and subject to such 
regulation as to prevent monopoly and needless waste, and that in 
ease of doubt as to availability of such mineral deposits, or while 
they are awaiting exploration, surface rights to the land should be 
transferred by lease only, under such conditions as to promote 
development and protect the public interest. Natural and manu 
factured fertilizing materials should be limited and regulated 
by law. 

“Since present conditions in the mining industry result in heavy 
and unnecessary loss of life and great waste of natural gas, coal 
and other mineral resources we call to public attention the need 
of specific and uniform laws for the betterment of these conditions 
—laws as rigid and comprehensive as we enact for the protection 
of life and for the right use of property in any other fundamental 
industry. 

Water Power. 


We reaffirm the previously expressed belief of the conservation 
congress that all parts of every drainage basin are related and inter 
dependent, and that each stream should be regarded and treated as 
a unit from its source to its mouth. 

Recognizing the vast economic benefits to the people of water 
power derived largely from interstate and navigable rivers, we 
favor public control of their water power development: and we 
demand that the use of their water rights be permitted only for 
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ited periods, with just compensation in the interests of the 
yple. 


Country Life. 


We applaud the betterment of conditions affecting country life, 
i as good roads and organizations for cooperative buying and 
ling; and we urge the study of rural credit systems, whereby 
farmer may more easily borrow capital at a reasonable rate 
interest. 

\Ve applaud the work of making rural schools fit rural needs. 


Dr. W. J. McGee. 


Ve here place on record our sense of the deep loss by the country 
ough the untimely death of Dr. W. J. McGee, a member of the 
utive committee of this congress, a scientific man of broad 
iinment, and the widest human sympathy, whose helpfulness 
these congresses and many similar meetings will be sadly 
ed. 


In Appreciation, 


e mention with appreciation the work of the committee on 
bits of which Mrs. Philip N. Moore is chairman and which 
e the instructive health exhibit under the management of Dr. 
throp Talbott. 
ve record our grateful appreciation of the hospitality and help- 
ess of the State government of Indiana, and of the city govern- 
t of Indianapolis; one of the local board of managers, Mr. 
hard Lieber, chairman of the reception committees; Mr. Albert 
tzger, Chairman of the commercial and industrial organizations 
ch through the Commercial Club made the congress here pos- 
e; of the State board of agriculture, and of the Claypool Hotel 
its helpful courtesies and generous cooperation; and we thank 
newspapers of Indianapolis for their unusually generous and 
urate reports. 
We wish to assure the retiring president, J. B. White, of the 
tiest appreciation of the congress and of the country for his 
geuerous and efficient administration of the complicated business 
of the congress; and Thomas R. Shipp, the secretary, for his 
lous labor and good judgment and skillful management; and 
John R. Martin, the sergeant-at-arms, must add one more vote 
t thanks to his ever-lengthening collection. 


Dinner in Honor of Retiring President. 


One of the pleasing features of the congress was 
a dinner Friday evening at the Columbia Club in 
honor of the Hon. John B. White, of Kansas City, 
Mo., the retiring president. The dinner was arranged 
hy local lumbermen and the guests included foresters 
aud lumbermen attending the congress, lumbermen 
from various parts of Indiana and local representatives 
of the trade. 

Joseph G, Brannum, of the Brannum-Keene Lumber 
Co., was toastmaster. Capt. White told an interesting 
story of his early struggles in life and of how he had 
finally sueceeded. He said that the profit that is sure 
to come from conservation and replanting of forests 
was well demonstrated in his own case. 

‘*The first timber tract I bought when a youth,’’ 
he said, ‘‘resulted in three cuttings of timber in three 
twenty-year periods.’’ 

Other speakers were Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of 
St. Louis, Mo., a forester and timber expert, who told 
of the successful treatment and use of railroad ties 
made from beech; E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., for- 
ester of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash., president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; C. 
H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind., president of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, and John M. 
Woods, former mayor of Sommerville, Mass., and 
prominent lumberman. 


Forester Graves Represented. 


7. T. Allen read an interesting paper by H. S. 
Graves, Chief Forester of the United States, before the 
forestry section of the congress. [Mr. Graves’ paper 
appears on pages 45 and 46.| 

The American Forestry Association, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., wes represented by Lathrop 
Pack, who was elected president of the congress; Dr. 
Henry 8. Drinker, of Lehigh University; Dr. J. L. 
Rothrock, secretary of the Pennsylvania State For- 
estry Reservation Commission; E. A. Sterling, Phila- 
delphia, president of the Wood Preservers’ Association, 
and P. 8. Ridsdale, of Washington, D. C., executive 
secretary of the American Forestry Association and 
editor of American Forestry. i 


A Distinguished Educator’s Sentiments. 


Gov. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, addressed 
the congress Friday afternoon at the Coliseum. Gov. 
Herbert S. Hadley, of Missouri, was unable to attend, 
owing to illness. 

Gov. Wilson after paying great tribute to the cause 
to which the congress is consecrated and the voluntary 
effort of a group of men in organizing in the interest 
of conserving natural resources and human effort, in 
part said: 

I look upon a congress like this as one of the indispen- 
sable instruments of the public life. Law does not run be- 
fore the thought of society and draw that thought after it. 
Law is nothing else but the embodiment of the thought of 
socicty, and when I see great bodies of men and women like 
this running ahead of the law, and beckoning it on to fair 
enterprises of every sort, I know that I see the rising tide 
which is going to bring these things in inevitably. 

I know that I see law in the making; I know that I see 
the future forming its lines before my eyes, and that pres- 
ently, when we come to substantial agreement, we shall 
have the things that we desire. So that, for a man in pub- 
lic life, an assemblage like this is the food of his thought, 
if he lend his thought to what his fellow-countrymen are 
desiring and planning; and all the zest of politics lies not 
in holding things where they are but in carrying them for- 
ward along the lines of promise to the place where they 
ought to be. 


Attendance. 


The following were in attendance: 


J. B. White. Cc. W. Balt E. J. McErlain. 
George K, Smith. P. W. Bowman, J. T. Coles. 

Cc. H. Barnaby. H. C. Riggs. Cc. A. Hubbard. 
E. H. Defebaugh, G. F. Moyer. Walter Edwards. 
John M. Woods. Thomas M. Shipp. C. Templeton. 


G. L. Maas, M. S. Huey. Cc. W. Schnaiter. 
E. T. Allen, Paul Franklin. H. C. Scearce. 
Dr. Hermann Von Mayne DuHadwall. S. P. Skeen. 
Schrenk, Herman H. Schulz. G. E. Watson. 
Everett G. Griggs. C. H. Buddenbaum. W. F. Johnson, 
W. E. Barns. Vv. M. Pence. Ransom Griffin. 
J. G. Brannum. Franklin GreenwoodG, F. Quick. 
Cc. H. Kramer. Eldon L. Dynes. H. C. Atkins. 
G. R. Ford. Cc. J.. Shirk. A. P. Conklin. 
Wm. R. Lazenby. W. A. Hamilton. F. W. Rane. 
Cc. Cc. Diam. E. H. Greer. R. D. Swales. 


J. E, Buck. c. D. Meeker. D. P. Timons. 
G. S. Wood. Cc. W. Lanz, P. S. Ridsdall. 
Frank L. Binford. G. I. Dickinson. James C. Gipe. 
Harry M. Agerter, H. B. Burnet. N. P. Wheeler. 


Ross S. Hill, jr. 
J. H. Galloway. 


W. C. Howe. I. C. Williams. 





CONSERVATION IN THE FAR NORTHWEST. 


{Address by Everett G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash., President National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Be- 
fore the Fourth National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, Ind., October 1-4, 1912.] 


The objects of the National Conservation Congress are so 
clearly exploited in the second article of our constitution 
that I believe a repetition of them is clearly in order that 
we may keep them uppermost in our minds: 

(1) To provide a forum for discussion of the resources of the 
United States as the foundation for the prosperity of the people, 
(2) to furnish definite information concerning the resources and 
their utilization, and (3) to afford an agency through which the 
people of the country may frame policies and principles affecting 
the wise and practical development, conservation and utilization 
of the resourees to be put into effect by their representatives in 
State and Federal Government. 

I have attended all these congresses and have been won- 
derfully impressed with the zeal and interest manifested in 
these proceedings. The vital questions considered are touch- 
ing the popular chord and it is vibrating the iength and 
breadth of the land. 

Some are drawn here by one interest and some by another, 
but all recognize the wisdom and need of arousing tile peo- 
ple to a consideration of the resources of the country and 
their proper utilization. In the caldron of national de- 
velopment mix a little philanthropy, patriotism and _ politics 
and you can stir up the most phlegmatic of our citizens. 

To my mind the greatest results we wish to secure in this 
conservation effort can be realized only by directing the 
attention of the millions who do not attend these annual 
meetings to the importance in State and national life of the 
subject matter that is under consideration. 

The yast majority of the American people wish to see 
seneral prosperity and proper utilization of the resources of 
the country, regardless of the political ambitions of any in- 
dividual or party. Conservation will be realized only when 
it takes such a strong hold of the people that any man or set 
of men will sink to political oblivion if they do not promote 
its cause, 

Three years ago we were somewhat startled by the an- 
nouncement—I think from the originators of this movement 

that the electric companies had combined to control the 
waterpowers of the country. I have just come from a State 
vhere a stupendous amalgamation of capital has recently 
combined the hydroelectric plants of the Puget Sound Basin. 
Not that this is detrimental to our development, but the 
acquiring of these perpetual rights and contro] of the natural 
resources should be well considered by the people and subject 


forever to their supervision. 


Encouragement of Capital and Labor. 


The cupidity of capital will be curbed only by the assur- 
‘ince to the long-time investor that the Government is be- 
hind the investment and the people will not forever back 
the investment unless they are in on the deal. 

Our country is comparatively new and we need to en- 
courage capital and labor in every way to develop the latent 
resources, but we want to make better trades than we have 
made in the past if we wish to hold the respect of either. 

The old saying that “Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us 
each a farm’ sounded siren-like to all, and was necessary to 
encourage the settler, but there is a limit to even Uncle 
Sam's patrimony—and irrigation costs money. No _ doubt 
the State of Washington, which I represent, has profited as 
much as any other by the liberal policy of the Government, 
but there forest reserves have been declared and in lieu of 
worthless timber tracts scrip has been issued to bona fide 
settlers or original grantees, and fur this same scrip some 


of the choice timberlands of the country have been ex- 
counere I conelude that David Harum is discounted in a 
trade, 

The lumber manufacturers of the country have been in 
the limelight of trust investigators in recent years, and to 
what purpose? If to foster the political ambitions of some 
demagogue, I am sure it will fail. There may be organiza- 
tions back of labor and capital which come under the ban 
of the law, but when such general conclusions are drawn— 
as in the Missouri ouster case—that the National Lumber 
Manutacturers’ Association is an unlawful combination in re- 
straint of trade as president of that association I deny the 
allegation and defy the alleger. . 

There is too much of loose talk in censuring the efforts of 
associations generally. ‘The very théories you as conserva- 
tionists are advancing are uppermost in the minds of asso- 
ciation workers. And _the greatest development in forest 
conservation and fire protection has its origin and support 
from these associations. We have something to conserve and 
are not mere theorists. With rising values of timber and 
utilization of lower grades of lumber the product of the 
entire tree will be saved. 


Where the Shoe Pinches. 


This is where the shoe pinches. It is going to cost more 
money to conserve. ‘The low grades of lumber, slabs, and 
waste from a mill must bring enough money when sold to 
pay for the labor expended in saving them. Then, and. then 
only, will they be saved. 

Trees can only be reproduced on soil suitable for that 
purpose and for no other. The timber crop is the process 
of years of growth, and annual taxes, perpetual fire risk 
and the desire to use the land for more frequent crops are 
the deterrent features of reforestation. We only need to 
look abroad, where common lumber brings the price of ma- 
hogany in this country, to realize that an article to be 
saved and reproduced must have commercial value. 

Your great centers of population in the East and Middle 
West are beginning to realize that happiness, health and 
long life of the people will be your greatest commercial asset. 
The country is becoming aroused to the needs of forest, lake, 
stream and fresh air to build up an American citizenship. 
We in the West, like the pioneers who have worked their 
way across the American continent, do not appreciate our 
own resources until we realize the vast sums being appro- 
priated in your dense centers of population to reinstate in a 
measure the surroundings in which we revel. 

Population, transportation and ability to pay are all de- 
termining factors in our national development. It takes 
something more than philanthropy to meet a pay roll or 
pay the grocer, and too little heed is given the trials and 
privations of our pioneer life in some of our theories. 

We lumbermen of the west coast, where transportation 
charges alone equal more than the original cost of our 
lumber to you, are sometimes rebuffed in our efforts to con- 
serve where of vag ge the waste is large. 

We are not slow in the West and South in developing the 


use of wood block paving, in establishing creosote plants to 
prolong the life of our product, but in our recent attempts 
to get the consumer to use odd and short lengths to prevent 
a waste in our mills of 2 per cent of our planing mill prod- 
uct we are balked in our efforts and forced to the burners 
with a lot of trimmings. } 

I have just read the following from an address delivered 
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well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
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additional tracts of timber, extend their 
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ing capital are invited to correspond with 
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We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 
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We are in a position to make loans on high = 
grade Canadian or United States timber, : 
secured by first mortgages. Proceeds can be 
used to enlarge operations, buy additional 
timber, refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds pay- 
able serially at definite periods. 
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Timber Estimates! 
We make accurate cruises of standing 
timber, topographical maps, and advise 
as to forest management for— 
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Consulting Forest Engineers. 
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by Joseph B. Knapp, assistant district forester in the United 
States Forest Service, which bears out my contention: 

Coast lumbermen a few years ago unitedly endeavored to intro- 
duce the use of flooring, ceiling, finish and other planing mill 
products in multiples of 1 foot from 3 feet upward. At that time 
the United States Forest Service made an investigation of the waste 
due to manufacturing planing mill products in multiples of 2 feet. 
We found this waste to be over 2 per cent of the material run 
through planing mills in Oregon and Washington, or the equivalent 
of the yearly growth of wood on approximately 30,000 acres of good 
timberland. The consuming trade refused to accept odd lengths and 
after a conscientious attempt on the part of lumber manufacturers 
it was found necessary to discontinue the manufacture of odd 
lengths over 10 feet. It is therefore seen that the useless waste 
in the manufacture of lumber can not always be attributed to the 
lack of a desire on the part of the lumber manufacturer to introduce 
economical practices. It remains for the ultimate consumer of our 
timber products to determine in what form these products shall be 
supplied to him, and therefore conservation lumbering and close 
manufacture are dependent as much upon the layman as upon the 
manufacturer. 


British Columbia Alive to Situation. 


Our British Columbia neighbors are keenly alive to their 
timber interests and their Forest Service is alive to the 
situation. Mr. Benedict, assistant forester of British Co- 
lumbia, in a recent address stated that in British Columbia, 
on a very conservative estimate, after eliminating waste 
land, rocky mountain slopes and peaks, there remained 65,- 
000,000 acres capable of producing merchantable timber, 
and valueless of any other purpose. He said in part: 

The productiveness of this land in timber will vary from 1,000 
board feet an acre a year in particularly favorable localities on the 
Coast to 25 or 50 board feet an acre a year on the mountains of the 
interior, but I am confident the average yield will amount to 100 
board feet at least. This gives an annual production of 6,500,- 
000,000 feet. 

Allowing for a temporary overproduction of lumber brought on 
by the desire of the holders of timber limits to realize on their 
investment as quickly as possible it will be seen that the stand 
of mature timber will last from 50 to 75 years. At the end of 75 
years, when this mature timber is cut, the present stand of second 
growth timber will have matured, so that the annual production 
can be maintained perpetually at 6,500,000,000 feet. All this pro 
vided the present stand of mature timber is preserved from destruc- 
tion by fire and likewise that the second growth is able to escape 
fire and grow to maturity. 

The stake then for which the forest protection force is working 
is an annual crop of 6,500.000,000 feet of timber, worth to the 
Government, say, $6,000,000. and to the community $100,000,000. 
To win the stake fire must be kept out of the area of 100,000,000 
acres, or a block of forest 400 miles square. The problem, both on 
account of the immense area, the variety of causes of fire, the 
absence of means of transportation and communication, and the 
present sparseness of population, i8 a most difficult one to solve. 
The safe harvesting of the annual yield will require, besides the 
expenditure of large sums of money, the good will of every citizen 
in the Province. However, everything favors the satisfactory 
working out of the problem. 

I quote the above to prove that we are not alone in our 
efforts to conserve and provide for the future of our country. 


Extension of Effort. 

Our associated efforts are being extended continually along 
the lines of economy in manufacture, in the matter of stand- 
ard grades and sizes, inspection and insurance. Where is 
the commodity that can be intelligently transported and 
marketed without a thorough knowledge of both production 
and consumption? I now claim, and always have claimed, 
that associated efforts to disseminate this information and 
collectively indorse projects financially and otherwise to 
promote the study of forestry and lumbering are the highest 
types of conservation of the Nation’s resources. 

In the great State of Washington, which is now furnish- 

ing more lumber than any other State in the Union, and 
where the lumber production is the chief industry of the 
State, we are vitally concerned in our legislative work, and 
concerning our workman’s compensation act I wish to bring 
to this particular congress a special message. I believe 
this act emphasizes the benefits of cooperative effort in con- 
serving human life and in protecting the breadwinner, upon 
whom depends the life and happiness and so large a popula- 
ion. 
' With an industry affecting throughout the United States 
over 45,000 sawmills and 800,000 employees, regardless of 
families dependent on them, you will agree with me that 
we are all vitally interested in workmen’s compensation. 

In a recent bulletin of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association Mr. Benson wrote as follows: 

Thirteen States have adopted workmen's compensation acts, and 
all have become effective since September 1, 1910. All but one of 
these laws are optional; the exception being the Washington law, 
which is compulsory, and which, according to the brief experience 
had. seems to be the most satisfactory to both employers and 
employeés, saving the employer all expense for industrial insurance, 
and saving employer and employee all court costs and giving to the 
employee the full compensation provided by the law without any 
deduction for lawyers or fees. 

The thirteen States which have adopted compensation acts are: 
California, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Washington and Wisconsin. In all of these States the common law 
defenses are in whole or part wiped out where the employer does 
not come under the compensation 
act. “ 

The law in the State of 
Washington has now been in 
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Our commissioners have been called on many times to 
address conventions and congresses regarding the law and 
I can best state their views by quoting from an address of 
Commissioner Pratt at our recent logging congress, and 
from a statement issued by Commissioner Wallace. Commis 
sioner Pratt says in part: 

The workmen’s compensation act has been in operation for nine 
months, and those of you who are actively in business in the State 
of Washington are more or less familiar with its results. 

In the first place, it is compulsory alike on the employer and 
employee. The employer has to pay into the accident fund a sum 
of money based upon a percentage of his pay rolls, and the employee 
must accept the awards of the commission allowed for work acci 
dents in lieu of his right to sue at common law, subject, of course 
to a right of appeal on the amount awarded. 


Extra-Hazardous Industries. 


The extra-hazardous industries of the State are divided into 47 
classes, each class with a fund of its own, and the accidents arising 
in that class shall be a drain only upon that fund. As the pay 
ments for work accidents deplete the fund in each class it provides 
for monthly assessment to be made to recoup each class. The pay 
ments out of these funds are for work accidents only, all th: 
cost of the administration of the law being paid out of the general 
taxes of the State. For the first 22 months of its operation an 
appropriation of $150,000 was made. 

It is unlawful for the employer to deduct any portion of th: 
premium paid into the accident fund out of the wages of tl: 
employee. It provides for penalizing any establishment which from 
poor or careless management is unduly hazardous by raising its 
rate. If an employer besides employing men in extra-hazardous 
employment employs men in nonhazardous employment the premium 
shall be paid only on the pay rolls of the extra-hazardous work 
but the employer and the nonhazardous employee may elect to come 
under the act and both shall receive the benefits of the act. 

As each class must pay for only such accidents arising in that 
class, and as assessments are made only as the funds of that? class 
are depleted, there are but two things that govern the cost of this 
insurance; namely, the amount of the awards and the number and 
seriousness of the accidents. 

As I have said, the classes that the loggers and lumbermen are 
most interested in are 7, 10 and 29. 

The rate for class 7 is 5 per cent: for classes 10 is 21% per cent 
and 29 is 2% per cent. All operations in which those present are 
interested in these last two classes take the same rate. Class 10 
is by far the largest class we have and as it covers several distinct 
operations it has been divided into four different subdivisions o1 
groups: 

10.1 covers logging and logging operations of all kinds. 

10.2 covers sawmills and lumberyards, etc. 

— covers shingle mills and operations connected with a shingle 
plant. 
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10.4 covers mast and spar manufacture, stump pulling, land 
caring, ete. F 

Comparative Risks. 
We have had the following table compiled of comparative risks 
¢ woodworking industries: 
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fhis table is not as nice a one as I should have liked to show 


; congress of loggers. It shows where the great harm is-being - 


ne in class 10 and it shows which is the greater risk and what part 
the class should be charged a higher rate than the other part. 
rthermore, not only are we keeping a strict account with each 
iss, and division of a class, but we are keeping a strict account 
th each individual operator and in the end we will publish an 
count of just how many accidents each firm or corporation has 
d, just how much has been paid out for them in awards or pensions 
injuries to their workingmen. 
What are we going to do to prevent this loss of life and limb? 
the first place there has been a labor commission since 1905 and 
mills and factories have been subject to inspection and have 
een forced to put on safeguards. The loggers have steadfastly 
efused to allow any inspection laws covering logging to be put on 
e statute books of the State. Logging is a hazardous life at the 
ry best and calls for strong, daredevil men, and men who are 
lling to take chances. Danger is always present and men become 
used to it that they get careless. This, however, is no excuse 
wv needless loss of life and limb. 
Once more I want to urge upon the lumbermen of all classes the 
cessity of more rigid inspection; to have some one about the 
int whose sole duty is to see to it that every machine is safe 
suarded the best that possibly can be, and that safeguards are 
ept in place. It will be money in your pockets if you want to 
t it on such a mercenary level as that. 
Also I want to urge that a movement be put on foot that our 
olleges and universities establish chairs of logging and safeguarding 
gineering, so that our young men, just fresh from school, shall 
ive a better knowledge to start with on these subjects than did 
their fathers. Many and many a man-killing machine is used just 
ecause some one has not invented a better one. 
The report of the expense to the commission shows that the total 
sount expended to July 1 out of an appropriation of $150,000 was 
62.14, and that the proportion of expenses to the amount of 
isiness done is 11 per cent, a showing so much below what it costs 
snalty companies merely to solicit their business as to be notable. 
the president of one of the casualty companies, while I was in 
New York, showed me that the cost to his company for the last 
car was 51 per cent of the premium, As you see, our cost is about 
il per cent. Of course, we do not have to solocit, nor do we have 
» large a force in the field for adjustment. 
rhe commission is keeping well inside of its appropriation, as 
allowable average expenses for 22 months would be $6,818.18, 
hile the actual average has been $6,620.16. 
FINANCIAL DETAILS. 


Other details of the financial report are as follows: 
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We are executing the law, backed by the State of Washington, 
and there is less quibble in settlements made by our commission 
than there would be by an adjustment made by a casualty company. 
Neither do we have to pay any attorney’s fees, as the Attorney 
General’s office has to attend to all this part of the work for us. 

Since the 1st of October there has not been a case filed in any 

court in the State for damages done to any workman who came 
under this act. 
_ This has been a great relief to our courts, and in time will be felt 
in reduced taxes. ‘The cheapening of our court costs and the removal 
of all personal liability suits should work a reduction of costs to the 
general tax payer. 

One of the features of the old common law system was the 
ambulance-chasing lawyer, whom we all know. ‘This gentleman 
is practically out of business as a result of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, but is undertaking to find some activity in the indus- 
try of appeals. Out of over 6,000 claims passed upon only 12 appeals 
have been filed, one of them from the Imperial Powder Co. to inter- 
pret the law, one to determine the scope of the interstate commerce 
law, one filed by an insane claimant, and several that are in the 
process of adjustment and dissolution. 

One appealed case has been tried in court and the court sustained 
the commissioner’s finding as far as temporary total disability was 
concerned, but found the claimant entitled to compensation for 
permanent partial disability, remanding the case to the commission 
for additional compensation, which was promptly awarded. Had the 
commissioner been in possession of the facts the award for per- 
manent partial disability would have been made without appeal. 


Safeguarding the Toilers. 


Commissioner Wallace makes the following pertinent state- 
ment : 

The Washington State insurance system has succeeded beyond 
the best hopes of its friends and sponsors. In this act one of the 
youngest States is giving the older Commonwealths another example 
of a wise and progressive law. The State’s control over public 
utility corporations, giving the suffrage to women, 8-hour laws for 
underground miners and women wage earners, full crew law for 
railways, and other laws enacted during the last four years in the 
interest of labor deserve full praise and should not be forgotten 
in the triumph of our compensation act. 

The compensation. act has thus ushered in an era of publicity 
regarding the appalling maiming, dismembering and killing of 
workmen in the mines, mills and workshops of our State. The 
great question just now becomes not what we can give to pay for 
pain and suffering and even death, but how can we best safeguard 
those who toil. This will be real progress; compensation must 
ever be mere apology. 

Concerned as we have been as to how the little home flock could 
be kept together when the breadwinner was stricken down in his 
endeavor to make an honest living, and thinking in terms of dollars 
and cents how much it will take to keep the wolf from the door 
during these times of industrial disaster, we may have overlooked 
the fact (or was it because we were not familiar with it?) that, 
according to the best authorities who have made accident prevention 
a scientific study for a number of years, 75 to 90 per cent of the 
accidents that occur are preventable. 

Our law has been widely commended and is in reality the best 
compensation law in the United States. It has been rarely con- 
demned, save by those who profited by the old legal system. It 
has shown the great waste of human energy, manhood, and woman- 
hood—wastes which reflect discredit upon this young and virile 
commonwealti—and as these things begin to be understood by the 
people they will insistently ask, What can we do, not only to pre- 
serve the mineral, the timber, and the water-power resources of 
our State, but what can we do to conserve our greatest asset— 
human life? 

I am confident this congress will indorse the sentiments expressed, 
and I only wish to add the employer and employee, State official 
and private citiz'n voice the same sentiments and desire to give 
them widest publicity. 





THE PRESENT SITUATION OF FORESTRY. 


[Address Of Henry Solon Graves, the Forester, Washington, D. C., Read Before the Fourth National Con- 
servation Congress, Indianapolis, Ind., October 1-4, 1912.] 


A review of the work of forestry in this country during 
ihe last year shows that in many directions there have been 
substantial progress and positive achievements. On _ the 
other hand, the continued organized attacks on the national 
orest system, and the efforts to break it down or cripple 
it, present a situation of real danger which the country 
should realize and vigorously meet. We have before us a 
task of constructive activity in practical work, extending and 
nilding on foundations already laid; we have also the task 
f preventing a destructive attack upon national forestry. 

During the last few years public interest in forestry has 
wen rapidly changing from a mere inquiry in regard to its 
purpose to a vigorous demand for practical results. This 
more intelligent public sentiment is now finding its expres- 
sion in a growing appreciation of the need of better forest 
aws, greater State appropriation for fire control, and in- 
reasing interest in forest protection by private timberland 
owners. It often happens that public attention is caught 
nly by the most striking new departures and developments, 
such as a change in public policy or important legislation, 
while but little is known of the steady advance in applied 
orestry. The last year has been signalized not so much by 
new undertakings as by marked accomplishment in the 
-ffective carrying out of work previously inaugurated. 

Progress in National Forestry. 

Every year shows increased efficiency in the administra- 
‘ion of the national forestry. The most conspicuous ad- 
vance has been in organized fire protection. The disastrous 
year of 1910 taught many lessons. While that disaster 
ould not have been avoided in the absence of better trans- 
portation and communication facilities and without a larger 
satrol force than the Forest Service could put into the 
tield, it nevertheless showed how, even under the_ present 
conditions, the work of protection could be made more 
effective. Full use was made of the experience gained in 
that year, and during the last two seasons the loss by 
lire has been kept down to a comparatively small amount 
‘hrough the efficient system now in force. The problem, 
however, of fire protection in the nationa) forests is far 
from being solved. There still remain to be built some 80,- 
000 miles of trails, 45,000 miles of telephone lines, many 
niles of roads, many lookout stations, and other improve- 
nents, before even the primary system of control will have 
een established. The funds at the disposal of the Forest 
Service are still inadequate to employ the patrolmen needed 
to meet more than an ordinary emergency. There is even 
yet danger, therefore, that in the case of a great drouth 
ike that of 1910 some fires might gain the mastery and a 
similar disaster follow. 

An account of the progress of the work of the Forest 
Service in the administration of the national forests would 
be an enumeration of the different activities in which the 
work is going on with constantly growing effectiveness. 
Many of the local difficulties of administration are rapidly 
disappearing. This is due to the steadily closer coordina- 
tion of the interests of the Government with those of the 
people living in and using the forests. More and more these 
people are coming to appreciate that their interests and 
those of the national forests are one. With a better un- 
derstanding of the aims and methods of the Forest Service, 
local difficulties are disappearing and local support of the 
service is largely replacing opposition. Those who are aim- 
ing to destroy the national forest system are not the set- 
tlers and others who use the forest but rather men who 
seek for their own advantage special privileges to which 
they are not entitled, and who wish to acquire for little or 
nothing valuable resources for speculation and personal gain. 

During the last year the Weeks law, authorizing the = 
chase of lands on navigable streams, has been put into 
effect, and the Government has already entered into con- 
tracts for the purchase of 230,090 acres in the southern 


Appalachian Mountains, and about 72,000 acres in the White 
Mountains. These lands are being secured on the most de- 
sirable areas, and it has been possible to obtain them at 
reasonable prices. A special feature of the Weeks law is 
the cooperation between the Government and the States 
in fire protection on watersheds of navigable streams. The 
law provides $200,000, until expended, for such cooperation ; 
but this money can be used only in States which have al- 
ready inaugurated a system of fire protection under public 
direction. During 1911 there were 11 States which qualified 
under this law, receiving in the aggregate about $40,000. 
During the current year sums varying from $1,500 to $10,- 
000 have been allotted to the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oregon, and Washington. There 
is still sufficient money left from the original appropriation 
for substantial cooperation during another year. It has been 
the aim of the Forest Service to spread the money over 
three years in order that there may be a full demonstra- 
tion of what can be accomplished and at what cost. It 
will then be possible to present to Congress a satisfactory 
basis upon which to consider whether Federal aid to the 
States should be continued. ; 

The most urgent need of the national forest work is more 
ample provision of the funds necessary for adequate protec- 
tion of the forests against fire. It is especially urgent that 
the work of constructing roads, trails, telephone lines and 
other improvements needed for fire protection be extended 
much more rapidly than at present. 


Progress in State Forestry. 


A very great obligation rests upon the State governments 
in working out the problem of forestry. Organized fire pro- 
tection under State direction, the establishment of a reason- 
able system of taxation of growing timber, honest and con- 
servative management of State forest laws, education of 
woodland owners to better methods of forestry, and such 
practical regulation of handling private forests as may be 
required for the protection of the public, are problems which 
require the immediate action of all States. 


While no State is as yet accomplishing all that it should, 
a number of them are making very rapid progress, and are 
giving as liberal money support as perhaps could be ex- 
pected under the present conditions. The feature of State 
forestry which stands out most strongly is that a number 
of States have gone beyond merely passing forest laws, and 
have begun to provide the funds necessary to achieve prac- 
tical results. At last it is beginning to be recognized that 
the prevention of fire is the fundamental necessity, and 
that this can be accomplished only through an organized 
public service. In order to make laws effective there must 
be adequate machinery to carry them out. The fundamental 
principle of fire protection is preparation. A forest region 
must be watched for fires, both to prevent their being started 
and to reach quickly and put out such as from one cause 
or another may get under way. The new State legislation 
recognizes this need, and already there has been inaugurated 
a measure of watchfulness in the season of greatest danger, 
through patrol or lookouts under State direction. During 
1911, which was a banner year in the enactment of State 
legislation, laws related chiefly to fire protection were passed 
by Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin, while Colo- 
rado created the office of State Forester. Since the beginning 
of 1912 Maryland and New York have amended their forest 
laws, and Kentucky has passed its first complete law. 

It is exceedingly gratifying that substantial progress is 
now being made in the South. Unfortunately, however, 
none of the Southern States except Maryland has hitherto 
been able to qualify to receive Federal aid and fire protec- 
tion under the Weeks law. It is hoped that during the com- 
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‘Lumberm 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Y our W orking Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


( Established 1865 ) 
& 105 S. La Salle St. 
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The Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Coss 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Numbers among its officers and direc- 
tors men of the highest standing in the 
lumber business and the class of mills 
insured includes the best in the country. 
Its management is in the hands of men 
of wide actual insurance experience, 
both in underwriting and engineering 
and its success is based on careful, 
conservative management. 


BETTER WRITE US TODAY FOR PARTICULARS. 








The J. H. Tucker Co. 
TIMBER EXPERTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


If you wish to know the exact 
quantity of timber on your 
land, the quantity and qual- 
ity of each species, and what 
it wiil cost to log it, we can tell you. Our contour 
maps save logging railroad engineers’ expenses. 
Owners lose money by not knowing what is on their 
land before selling. 


Address: Portland Hotel. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


OCTOBER 12, 1919, 
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The Day of Reckoning 


is more Welcome Now 


to the man of progressive business meth- 
ods than ever before, because he is better 


equipped to determine his true standing. 
Through systematic examinations of his accounts, 










































































the inauguration of perfected cost records and the 
application of factory engineering he has been able 
all during the year to keep in closer touch with each 
day's work and when the final statement is pulled 
off December 3lst there are not apt to be any start- 
ling disappointments. 


If you are not. yet so equipped we want to 
talk with you and show you how our ‘‘Certified 
Reports’? will give you the comprehensive infor- 
mation you need; how our suggestions for improv- 
ing your accounting method; and keeping accurate 
cost of each day’s or month's work will help you. 

Write us today for synopsis of the 


work we do — it may prove the best 
2c investment you ever made. 


Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accmotants 


SUITE 855-677 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Randolph 665 


ASSETS 
REALIZATION 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL . $10,000,000 








Assists large going enter- 
prises requiring additional . 
capital to complete profit- 
able undertakings. 
Operations country wide 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad Street Lafayette Building 


CHICAGO 
First National Bank Building 











Auditors and Appraisers 


INCORPORATED 


170 ne at Maiden Lane, NEW YORKCITY 


Telephone, Cortlandt 1174-1175. 


JOHN HARKER, President. 
G. E. COLLINS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
J. D. SWEET, Treasurer. 


R. H. DILLINGHAM, C. P. A., Secretary. 
General Audits, Investigations, Systems for the 
Office and Factory, Appraisals of Plants and 
Property, Bank Examinations and Auditing. 
Committee Work a Specialty. 
Write for our 
“Details from the Prospective Borrower” 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
























THE WALCH LAND CO. 


LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada, 
Branch Offices: Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 

Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 

Bldg., Moose Jaw, Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 

Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B. C. 

Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 














ing year progress will be made in those Southern States in 
which practically nothing has yet been done. 

One of the matters to which the Conservation Congress 
and all other educational agencies should devote their etforts 
is to bring about the protection of private lands from fire 
and the extension to them of forestry methods. While some 
may say that this is a matter for which the owner is per 
sonally responsible, the fact remains that private owners 
will ordinarily not work out the forestry problem on their 
lands without the participation of the public in the form 
of public regulations, cooperation and assistance. This is 
recognized in some States, but others are doing nothing 
whatever in this field, and a good many which have made a 
small beginning are abundantly able to do vastly more than 
at present. It has usually happened that the securing of 
good forest laws and the establishment of a State forest 
service has been brought about by the efforts of a small 
group of interested men, and frequently through the eiforts 
of a single individual who has been able to arouse the in- 
terest of the people in his State. Enough States in different 
parts of the country have initiated State forestry to make 
it comparatively easy for a State contemplating new legis- 
lation to benefit by what has been done elsewhere. All that 
is really required in the extension of State forestry is to find 
the man or men in each State who will take the leadership 
and follow up the matter until the legislature acts. It 
would seem that in the heavily timbered States the lumber- 
men are the men who should be most vitally interested in 
the conservation of our forests. 
owners have participated very actively in bringing about 
State forestry, as, for example, in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Minnesota, and some of the far Northwest States. In other 
instances the timberland owners have been indifferent and 
in some instances proper State forestry has failed on ac- 
count of the attitude of the very men who should be fore- 
most in promoting proper legislation. We need in each 
State not so much advice from the outside as a few patriotic 
citizens in whom the public has confidence and who will 
devote time and real effort to this public task. If the men 
can be found to do this preliminary work they will have no 
difficulty in securing competent assistance from other States 
and from the National Government. 

The Attack Upon Forestry. 

At the same time that forestry has been making steady 
progress in constructive work and in public esteem, hostility 
to the national forest policy on the part of those who would 
substitute private for public control of these resources has 
become more determined under a new form. ‘The early at- 
tacks upon this policy openly sought its overthrow. They 
came to nothing because the country was emphatically for 
the forests. At the present time those who attack the na- 
tional forest policy commonly profess allegiance to the 
conservation principle even while attempting to break it 
down. ‘There is great danger that the public may not under 
stand what is involved in measures whose purpose and in- 
evitable effects do not appear on their face. Of such 
measures are the proposal to require the elimination from 
the forests of all iands capable of cultivation, on the plea 
that this will increase settlement, and the proposal to turn 
all the forests over to the States in which they lie, on the 
plea that this will increase their benefits to the people of 
these States. In both cases quite the contrary is true. 

An amendment which was attached to the agricultural 
appropriation bill last June, and which passed the Senate 
but was rejected by the House, would have required, had it 
become law, the opening to private acquisition under the 
homestead laws of all lands “fit and suitable for agriculture” 
within national forests, irrespective of their value for other 
purposes or of their importance for public use. The result 
would have been not to facilitate but to block agricultural 
development. It would also have been to transfer to power- 
tul private interests timberlands, water power sites, and 
other areas possession of which would tend to private 
monopoly of resources now under public control. 

This measure is not called for in order that agricultural 
development of lands in national forests may take place. 
The Forest Service has consistently favored and sought to 
Lring about agricultural settlement of all national forest 
lands which can be put to their highest usefulness by farm- 
ing. It urged and obtained, seven years ago, the law which 
now permits the opening of such land. Under that law 
about 1,500,000 acres have been listed for entry by over 
12,000 settlers; and more will be listed as it becomes pos- 
sible to list the land without defeating the very purpose of 
the law. 

To open land certain because of its superior value for 
timber, water-power development, or other purposes to be 
absorbed by speculators or powerful interests would not 
only defeat the purpose of the existing law but also con- 
stitute a breach of public trust and a betrayal of the funda- 
mental principle of conservation. The principle has often 
been misrepresented as a policy of present non-use for the 
sake of future generations. Its true purpose is two-fold: to 
prevent monopoly of public resources, and to secure their 
greatest use, both present and future, by scientific develop- 
ment. The national forests are administered with a view 
to securing, first, use of present resources; second, per- 
manency of such resources; and third, greater and more 
valuable resources for the future. 

Experience has amply proved that the elimination, under 
pressure, of national forest lands locally considered or al- 
leged to be of agricultural value but in point of fact. more 
valuable for other purpoSes has led to their early acquisition 
by timberland speculators, great lumber interests, water- 
power companies, live stock companies, and others who de 
sire the lands for other ends than agriculture. In 1901 
705,000 acres of heavily timbered lands were thus eliminated 
from the Olympic National Forest. Ten years later only a 
little over 1 per cent of this land was under cultivation, 
while three-fourths of it was held for its timber, mainly 
in large holdings. Other examples might be multiplied 
With a mandatory law the pressure for opening land sought 
under cover of the claim of agricultural value would be well- 
nigh irresistible in many cases. Local agitation and political 
influence would in the end break down all effort to maintain 
public control. Such piecemeal attack on the forests would 
be made without any opportunity for the public to know what 
was going on. In the end the dismemberment of the na- 
tional forests would be effected. 


Public Should Know. 

The only safety for the maintenance of the policy which 
now receives and has long received the overwhelming sup- 
port of public sentiment lies in a correct knowledge by the 
public of the actual situation with regard to agricultural 
lands in national forests. It must be made plain that all 
but an entirely insignificant part of the national forests 
is not susceptible of profitable cultivation. The forests 
occupy the most rugged and mountainous parts of the West. 
Topography, soil and climate combine to make them natural 
forest lands, not potential farm lands. The areas which 
form an exception to this condition are not over 4 per cent 
of the total; and such areas are now being sought out by 
the Forest Service and wiil, under the existing law, be made 
available for homestead entry as fast as they can be opened 
without defeating the purpose of the law itself. It is neces- 
sary that the country should understand the manner in 
which bona fide settlement is being brought about in the 
national forests, and also the motive of those who are try 
ing to break down the system of forest conservation under 
the guise of promoting settlement. 

There has been during the last two or three years a 
steadily growing movement to turn over the national forests 
{o the individual States. During the last session of Con- 
gress a rider to the agricultural appropriation bill was offered 
in the Senate providing for the grant of the national for- 
ests to the several States, together with all other public 
lands, including ‘‘all coal, mineral, timber, grazing, agricul- 
tural and other lands, and all water and power rights and 
claims, and all rights upon lands of any character what- 
coever.”’ While the amendment was ruled out on a point 
of order, it received a surprisingly large amount of support. 
The proposition so far as the national forests are con- 





In some States timberland ° 


cerned is to turn over to the individual States property 
owned by the Nation covering a net area of over 160,000,0uy 
acres. This property has an actual measurable value of ut 
least $2,000,000,000, while from the standpoint. of its i) 
direct value to the public no estimate on a money basis cou!d 
possibly be made. ‘These are public resources which shou)! 
be handled in the interest of the public. Moreover, t! 

problems involved are such that they should definitely ! 

main in the hands of the National rather than be turned 
over to the State Governments, The property belongs 1) 
the Nation as a whole, and every citizen has an inter 
in it. ‘The Government has already made enormous gran 
to the individual States but always to further specific objec 
of National importance. There should not be a moment 
consideration of the proposal to turn the forests over 

the States unless it can be clearly shown that the interes 
both of the States and of the Nation are consistent wi 
such action. In the case of the national forests, public i 
terests both of the Nation and of the States require th 
continued retention and management by the National G« 
ernment. 

The scope of this paper does not permit a full discussion 
of this problem. It must suflice to mention a few coger 
reasons for Government ownership : 

1. The property is now owned by the Nation, and should 
administered from the standpoint of National as well as of lo 


needs. 
2 


i 


The problem of protection from fire and of timber producti: 
in the national gg is one of national scope and can be prope: 
handled only by the Government; its solution is a national duty 

3. The problem of water control is no less a national dut 
Nearly all of the national forests lie on headwaters of navigal 
rivers or interstate streams. The Government is now purchasip. 
lands in the East on headwaters of navigable rivers because of t 
disastrous results to the public which are following abuse und 
private ownership. It certainly should not part with title to t! 
same Class of lands which it now owns in the West. Every inté 
state stream presents problems which can be properly handled ou 
through the Federal Government. The Government can not — 
the citizens of one State to be damaged by the action or failur 
to act of citizens of another State. It is of vital importance fi 
this reason alone that property at the headwaters of interstat: 
streams be retained under Government administration. 

4. Not only are the interests of the individual States and con 
munities now fully protected, but in many ways far more is being 
done for local communities than would be possible under Stat 
ownership. In the long run, as the timber and other resources a: 
brought into use with improving markets, the States will receiv: 
from the 25 per cent of the gross receipts now allowed them and 
the additional 10 per cent appropriated for road improvements 
larger amount than would come in from local taxes under privat 
ownership. 

Federal Government Problem. 

5. The Statcs are not as well prepared, financially or otherwise 
to handle the national forests as is the Federal Government. _ If 
the forests were owned by the States and handled in the real 
interests of the public, there would be substantially the same systen 
of administration as today, at a greater aggregate cost for supe! 
vision by a considerable number of independent State staffs of 
technical men. ‘The financial burden would be far too great for the 
individual States to assume. ‘The result would be either poor 
administration and lack of protection, or a sacrifice of the public 
interests in order to secure revenue to meet the financial needs. 

6. The successful application of forestry demands a stable admin 
istrative policy for long periods. This can be secured far bette 
under National than under State control. 

7. A much higher standard of constructive and technical efficiency 
is possible under National than under State administration. The 
value of the forests to the public depends directly on the skill with 
which scientitie knowledge is applied to the task of developing 
their highest productiveness. Both in ability to carry on the 
research work apr d for practical ends and in ability to command 
professional services of the first order the Government possesses 
a striking advantage. 

8S. As largely undeveloped property the forests need heavy 
investments of capital for their improvement. ‘Their full pro 
tluctiveness can be secured in no other way. The Government is 
now investing yearly in the forests a considerable part of the 
appropriation made for them. Even if the States did not seek to 
make them sources of immediate revenue, at whatever sacrifice of 
their future possibilities, they would be reluctant to expend much 
for their development. 

The States lack both the civil service system and standards 
of the National Government and are exposed to greater dange! 
of being swayed by private interests. In the hands of spoilsmen 
demoralization would quickly succeed the present high standards 
of the Forest Service, while the intimate relation of the forests 
to the welfare of great numbers of individuals would tend to make 
their administrative control a highly coveted political prize. At the 
same time the value of their resources would certainly arouse a 
cupidity which would be exceedingly difficult to control. Scandalous 
maladministration might easily follow. The Federal Government 
is better watched, farther removed from local influence, more stable, 
and better equipped with a non-political system and machinery. 

The underlying purpose of the proposed transfer of the national 
forests to the States is really not to substitute State for Federal 
control, but rather to substitue individual for public control. Its 
inost earnest advocates are the very interests which wish to secure 
such control. The object of the whole States rights movement 
as it affects the national forests is to transfer to private owners 
for speculative or monopolistic purposes public resources of enor 
mous value. Retention of these resources under public ownership 
is needed to protect the people from abuses which are every day 
being demonstrated on lands over which the public has already lost 
control. The proposition is one which the people as a whole would 
repudiate in an instant if they understood what is proposed. The 
only danger lies in the fact that some legislation adverse to the 
national forest system may be passed when the public as a whole 
is ignorant that it is planned or does not understand the meaning. 
Vigilance in the defense of its interests and intelligence in the 
perception of the true character of masked attacks upon those 
interests are of fundamental necessity if the public is to protect 
itself. 








ASK THAT TRUST BE TERMINATED. 

3ay City, Micu., Oct. 7.—The tenth annual account 
of the executors of the estate of the late David Ward, 
of Michigan, has been filed in the probate court and 
the executors have asked that the trust be terminated. 
Hearing has been set for October 26. When David 
Ward died he left an estate including 77,000 acres of 
timberland in Michigan, and a will providing that the 
business of the estate should be continued intact for 
13 years. The trust expired May 29. The executors 
were George K. Root, Willis C. Ward, and Franklin 
B. Ward. Mr. Root has filed his resignation as trustee 
and asks that the closing of the estate be left to the 
other two executors. But six heirs who are under age 
now remain. The bulk of the timber properties has 
been disposed of, 





DECISION OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


In the case of the Western Union Telegraph Co. of 
Kansas (216 U.S. 1) the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared that a State could not tax a foreign 
corporation upon the basis of its entire capital stock, 
inasmuch as this created an unjust burden on inter- 
state commerce. The Supreme Court of California, in 
a recent decision (44 Calif. page 80), follows this 
decision and also goes farther and declares that a 
State can not legally tax a domestic corporation upon 
its entire capital stock when it is engaged in interstate 
business and a considerable portion of its business is 
done outside the State. This is a very important 
decision to lumber corporations as well as to those in 
other industries, and it is hoped that an appeal will 
take this point up to the United States Supreme Court 
for final adjudication. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND STATUS OF WOOD PRESERVATION. 


|By E. A. Sterling, Forest and Timber Engineer—President American Wood Preservers’ Association. ] 


‘he literature on the subject of wood preservation in 
\ nerica is voluminous, but so fragmentary that a sum- 
rized review of the developments and present status 
o: the industry is perhaps justified because of the impor- 
tince of the question to scientific and commercial in- 
t. ests. The information available is largely in the form 
o° association and Government reports and trade journal 
a: icles; While much that would be of value is fited 
.y in private or confidential reports of railroad com- 
pa ies and wood-consuming concerns. ‘There is little 
! it attached to a compilation of the essential facts 
ol the subject and no opportunity for originality save 
j possible conclusions which may be drawn. Those 
ij \umately associated with the industry will find little of 
j rest in a general paper on wood preservation; yet its 
( e relation to applied chemistry gives the subject con- 
‘ rabie importance at an international meeting of 
( mists, and particularly so to foreign visitors who are 
hi familiar with conditions governing the industry in 

erica, 

iscconomy in the use of material should be a funda- 
mental in manufacturing and engineering enterprises; 
yet in the case of wood wasteful use rather than economy 
] prevailed for many years. The natural timber re- 
sources of America were so great that rapid exploitation 
f.iowed the development of the country as railroads 
were pushed farther west, with the result that enormous 
quantities of timber have been thrown on the market at 
comparatively low prices. This condition prevailed up 
t» about a decade ago and the general acceptance of 
preserving process to increase the life of wood material 
did not occur until local timber supplies in many regions 
were greatly depleted and prices reached a point where 
longer life from the wood used was essential to efficient 
munagement. 

the first attempts to increase the life of wood by 
chemical treatment took place about the same time that 
apprehension was first felt regarding the exhaustion of 
the natural forest resources. In fact, scanty or diminish- 
ing timber supplies, even up to the present time, have 
been the incitement for preservative treatment. During 
the early days of settlement little or nothing was known 
about the enormous forest resources lying farther west 
and, prior to the opening up of these western regions by 
the railroads, it seemed apparent to a few far-sighted 
men that the available timber in the region aiready 
settied would ultimately become exhausted. Even before 
wood preservation was actually attempted in America, 
and as early as 1800, the Federal Government recognized 
the importance of certain kinds of timber, particularly 
white oak, red cedar and longleaf pine for naval con- 
struction, and sét aside several reserves aggregating 
about a quarter of a million acres for naval purposes. 





An Almost Prophetic Statement. 


In 1865, or about the time the first serious consideration 
was given to wood preservation, Rev. Frederick Starr 
discussed the American forests and their preservation, 
and in a statement which was almost prophetic in its 
wisdom, said: “Like a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand just rising from the sea, an awakening interest 
begins to come in sight on this subject (forest preserva- 
tion), Which as a question of political economy will 
place the interests of cotton, wool, coal, iron, meat and 
even grain beneath its feet. The evils which I anticipate 
will probably increase upon us for 30 years to come with 
tenfold the rapidity with which ameliorating measures 
shall be adopted. The Nation has slept because the 
gnawing of want has not awakened her. She has had 
plenty and to spare, but within 30 years she will be con- 
scious that not only individual want is present but that 
it comes to each from permanent national famine of 
wood.”’ There is probably no direct connection between 
the early anticipations of a timber shortage and the 
first attempts at wood preservation, but it is interesting 
that the preservative treatment of timber to increase its 
lite was urged about the same time as forest preserva- 
tion, and that both failed of general acceptance at the 
time because of the vast quantities of cheap timber 
available. 

The first American publication of much value pertain- 
ing to wood preservation is probably a paper by John 
Bogart in the Transactions otf the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Vol. 8, January, 1879. Prior to this a 
Treatise on the Preservation of Timber, by William 
Chapman, civil engineer, published in London in 1817, 
wus referred to by American engineers. This latter 
treatise contained records of experiments with 21 dif- 
ferent preservative compounds, none of which is in 
use to date. In 1880 the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers appointed a committee to consider the preservation 
of timber, and after five years’ work its report was sub- 
mitted and embodied in three bulletins under the dates 
July, August and September, 1885. Various miscella- 
neous papers and reports were prepared by different 
individuals and associations during the next 10 years, 
and in 1895 appeared one of the first complete railroad 
reports on the subject by a committee appointed by the 
Association of Transportation Officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. During this same 10-year period, or 
from 1885 to 1895, there was consi@erable actual develop- 
ment in the construction and operation of treating plants 
throughout the country. 

The first recorded use of treated ties is of kyanized 
chestnut laid in the tracks of the Northern Central 
ltailroad in Maryland in 1838, which were still sound 
when examined 11 years later. Kyanized oak ties laid 
in the tracks of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad in 1840 
were sound when examined 14 years later. 

The first treating plant worthy of the name was 
probably that built at Lowell, Mass., in 1848, by the 
proprietors of the locks and canals at that point. The 
plant consisted of two wooden tanks, each 50 feet long, 
Ss feet wide and 4 feet deep, in which the lumber was 
mmersed in accordance with the kyanizing process using 
hbichloride of mercury. Prior to 1895 several temporary 
plants were constructed by railroad companies, among 
these being one established by the Central Vermont Rail- 
road Co. in 1856; another by the Erie Railroad in 1861, 
at Owego, N. Y.; another by the Union Pacific in 1867, 
at Omaha, and one by the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
ialtimore Railroad in 1863, all of these being for the use 
of zine chloride by the burnettizing process. The first 
permanent railroad plants were built in 1875 and 1876, 
one being constructed by the Louisville & Nashville at 
West Pascagoula, Miss., and still in operation, and the 
other by the Houston & Texas Central Railroad Co. 
Both were creosoting plants. 


Development Rapid in Last Decade, 


In spite of the many attempts at wood preservation 
during the last 40 years the rapid and permanent devel- 
opments have mostly occurred during the Jast 10 years. 
In 1900 there were 11 plants in operation, while at the 
beginning of 1912 there were about 100, with several more 
under construction or authorized. Prior to 1900 the most 
definite developments were in the West, where scarcity 
of timber forced the railroads to adopt measures by 
which longer life could be given their crossties. We 
thus find that the Southern Pacific has a_ burnettizing 
plant which has been in operation since 1887, while a 
plant using the same process was put into service by 
the Santa Fe in 1885. The latter road has since adopted 
the Reuping creosoting process. Several commercial 
plants were also built in the western part of the United 
States prior to 1900, but the s#eneral adoption of pre- 


servative treatment throughout the United States, par- 
ticularly by the eastern railroads, has all been during the 
last 10 years, 

In Canada the developments have been even slower 
than in the United States and it is only within the last 
two or three years that treating plants of any size have 
been put into operation. At present the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian Northern Railways either use 
treated ties from plants already in operation or have 
arranged for the construction of plants. In Mexico and 
South America little or nothing has been done, although 
some of the Mexican railroads have experimented ex- 
tensively with crude oil and several plants have been 
built. In South American countries there are no plants, 
as far as the writer’s knowledge goes, but large quan- 
tities of creosoted material have been shipped from 
piants in the United States for use particularly in ma- 
rine work, 

The present status of the wood-preserving industry in 
America is very encouraging, and although the start was 
long delayed much economy will result from the enor- 
mous amount of work now being done and the drain on 
the timber resources will be materially reduced. At the 
beginning of 1912, 101 plants were listed by the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association. Of this number 25 
are owned and operated by railroad companies and 12 in 
addition are maintained solely for railroad work. The 
remainder do a general commercial business, 

The Industry in the United States, up to the present 
time, has been built up largely on railroad crossties, yet 
out of the 148,000,000 ties used in 1910, according to 
Census figures, only 26,000,000, or about 18 per cent, 
received preservative treatment. This, however, is an 
increase of 275 per cent over the number treated in 1905. 
During the year 1910, approximately 133,000,000 board 
feet of lumber was also treated, which represents only 
one-third of one per cent of the total consumption. The 
total output of ail treated material in 1910 amounted to 
slightly over 100,000,000 cubic feet, which was 500 per 
cent more than was treated in 1904. To treat this amount 
of material in 1910 approximately 17,000,000 pounds of 
zine chloride and 63,000,000 gallons of creosote, 71 per 
cent of which was imported, was consumed. 

In 1911, according to statistics compiled by the Ameri- 
can Wood Preservers’ Association, a total of 110,372,660 
cubic feet of material was treated in the United States, 
this being an increase of 10 per cent over the previous 
year and a 62 per cent increase over 1907. Of this 
amount 84,672,370 cubic feet consisted of crossties, 3,910,- 
740 cubic feet of piling, 1,085,971 feet of poles, 10,140,474 
cubic feet of paving blocks, 6,831,416 cubic feet of con- 
struction timber and 2,568,857 cubic feet of lumber and 
miscellaneous material. By kinds of treatment 73,558,621 
cubic feet were treated with creosote, 29,501,665 feet with 
zine chloride and 7,312,374 feet with zine chloride and 
creosote. F 

Variations in Treatment. 


The kind and character of the timber treated vary 
greatly in different sections of the country. In the 
Northeastern States the bulk of the material is hard- 
wood, including red oak, beech, birch, maple and pine, 
which is shipped in by water from South Atlantic States. 
In the Lake States and the upper Mississippi Valley the 
crossties treated are almost exclusively hardwood of the 
species above named. In the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, and to some extent in the Southwest, pine is used 
almost exclusively; while in the lower Mississippi Valley 
and adjacent territory both black and red gum are being 
treated with apparent success. In the West and North- 
west the wood mostly used for treatment is red fir. 
Considerable difference of opinion exists as to whether the 
so-called sap pine is suitable for crossties. It is used 
extensively by some of the railroads in the South and 
Southwest, where traffic is comparatively light, but the 
experience of the railroads in the Northeastern States, 
where the traffic is heavier, indicates that the soft sap 
pine does not hold the spikes well and is not sufficiently 
resistant to rail cutting. 

Even a summarized review of the various preserva- 
tives and processes used and their development or aban- 
donment during the last 40 years would occupy too much 
space and would not be of particular value. In spite of 
the many experiments made in Europe and the knowledge 
based on European experience that a very large percent- 
age of the preservatives tried were of little or no value, 
American inventive spirit was not content without de- 
veloping many additional methods, and the Patent Office 
records show several hundred processes and preserva- 
tives which have been tried. The report of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers in 1885 treated specifically the 
processes which had received some recognition abroad. 
Those considered worthy of attention at that time and 
which had been tried in the United States were the 
Kyanizing process, using chloride of mercury; the Beth- 
el process, using creosote oil; the Burnettizing process, 
using chloride of zinc, and the Boucherie treatment, by 
which pyrolignite of iron or sulphate of copper was in- 
troduced into standing trees and later into cut timber. 

In addition to the processes above listed there are 
records of American experiments prior to 1882 with some 
35 additional miscellaneous processes. Among these are 
arsenic and salt, pyroligneous acid, natural soil, red lead, 
fish oil and tallow, tar and cement, common salt, lime 
and carbolic acid. Either because of their high cost or 
their failure to prove effective, practically all of these 
earlier processes have been abandoned. 

At present only two standard preservatives are in gen- 
eral use in the United States; namely, creosote and zinc 
chloride. Of these creosote seems to be gaining ground 
steadily; while zinc chloride is used mainly in the semi- 
arid regions of the Middle West or in combination with 
creosote. It should be mentioned that the Santa Fe is 
making very extensive experiments with a crude oil 
which carries a high percentage of asphaltum. While 
possessing no toxic properties this oil seems to effectively 
close the pores of the wood and act as an inert filler 
against the entrance of air, moisture and fungus spores. 
In later experiments a mixture of natural asphaltic oil 
and creosote has been used. In addition to the accepted 
preservatives named, many manufactured preservative 
compounds are on the market. Most of these are in- 
tended only for superficial application with a brush or in 
open tanks. The claims in many cases are grossly exag- 
gerated, but some of the preparations have merit be- 
cause they contain preservatives of real value. 





Processes in Detail. 


Although the number of accepted preservatives has 
been reduced to two or three, several different and dis- 
tinct processes for introducing the solutions into the 
wood are in general use. Each of these has its ardent 
advocates and each depending on the conditions under 
which it is used has points of merit which can hardly 
be disputed. In a country with such diversified con- 
ditions as the United States it is natural that what 
would apply and be best under one set of conditions 
would not prove satisfactory under another; hence it 
follows that if the different processes are used or modi- 
fied wisely to suit the local conditions favorable results 
may be expected. There are also plenty of charlatans 


in the wood-preserving business so that from time to 
time consideration has to be given new forms of treat- 
ment and new processes which are worthless or hardly 
likely to have as much merit as the treatments which 
have been thoroughly tried and accepted. 

As detailed accounts of nearly all existing processes 
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are available, ] 
would not be advisable to repeat the descriptions. 


both in this country and in ~oniiggae 
1e 
following table summarizes the processes now used in 
America. The high pressure processes are most gen- 
erally used, and while the so-called open-tank or atmos- 
pheric pressure and the low pressure treatments have 
been used extensively .by small concerns which could 
not afford expensive plants, it may be expected that the 
pressure treatment will prevail almost universally within 
a short time. 
The various treatments or processes now in use may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 
Full cell 
Bethell—crevsote 
Burnett—zine chloride 
Wellhouse—zine chloride, glue, tannin 
Card—zine chloride and creosote 
*Crude oil—natural asphaltic oil 
*B. & M.—zine chloride and aluminum salts 
High artificial pressure processes— 
Empty cell 
Rueping—creosote 
Lowry—creosote 
Full cell 
Soaking in cold preservatives 
Soaking in hot preservatives 
Alternate hot and cold treatments 
Atmospheric pressure processes— 
Empty cell 
Hot, cold and hot treatments 
Hot and graded cooling treatment 
Full cell 
Low artificial pressure 
Empty cell 


processes 


* May be considered as still in the experimental stage. 

In addition to the above, Kyanizing and vulcanizing 
plants are still operating in New England, the latter 
being a rapid drying process without the use of a solution. 

The question of specifications and standards and many 
important technical points requiring consideration do not 
come within the province of this paper. As part of a 
general discussion it may be stated that zine chloride, 
being a mineral salt, can be manufactured to meet 
definite specifications. There is little difficulty in speci- 
fying the quality of chloride desired for preservative 
treatment and procuring from the manufacturers the 
grade desired. Since crude oil is a natural product it is 
necessary to procure the supply from oil wells which pro- 


duce the quality desired; namely, that with a very high 
percentage of asphaltum. The Oil which has been found 
most suitable for preservative treatment is that known 
as Bakersfield oil, from southern California, also from 
certain districts in Mexico. 

In the matter of creosote specifications much more 
difficulty is encountered. Coal tar creosote being a by- 
product of a by-product, and not manufactured exclu- 


sively for preservative purposes, varies 
chemical composition and except by redistillation can 
not be made up to meet too strict specifications. The 
consumers have rather definite ideas as to the quality of 
creosote desired, but unfortunately it has been necessary 
to base the specifications on the kind of oil available, 


greatly in its 


both abroad and in this country, rather than to make 
arbitrary standards and expect the manufacturer to 
meet them. 


A High Standard. 

The American Railway Engineering Association has 
attempted to maintain a high standard for creosote, 
and for some years its specifications have been the basis 
on which most of the oil was bought and sold. It is 
well understood, however, that a considerable percentage 
of the oil used has not met the stated requirement, and 
that differences in methods of coal tar distillation be- 
tween individual plants and between domestic and Euro- 


pean practice led to wide variations in the quality of 
the creosote produced. In recognition of this situa- 
tion and owing to the enormous increase in the consump- 
tion of creosote and the apparent scarcity, the Railway 
Engineering Association within the last year added two 
additional grades to the original specifications. These 
are intended to cover oil somewhat poorer in quality, 


which it is necessary for the consumers to use in order 
to procure an adequate supply when grade No. 1 is 
not obtainable, or in cases where a second-grade oil will 
serve every purpose, as in temporary work. In the 
same redrawing of specifications the character of the 
coal tar from which creosote may be derived was more 
definitely stated. It is unnecessary to quote or copy 
these specifications because they are available and well 
known, and the specific points regarding creosote stand- 
ards belong to a discussion of the subject from the 
chemical standpoint, 
Problems Yet Unsolved. 
Several additional problems relating to the use of creo- 





sote as a preservative are pressing for solution. These 
include the advisability of using various mixtures of 
creosote and other products such as filtered tar, water 


gas oil, or the combining of creosotes of different grades: 
the use of water gas creosote either alone or in com- 
bination with pure coal tar creosote; the value and pos- 
sible use of oil from coke oven tar, and the combined use 
of creosote and crude oil. Another problem is that of 
developing methods by which adulterants may be more 
readily detected, both in a commercial and laboratory 
analysis, or at least a standard method suitable for 
general use. é ‘ 

“Much remains to be done in the way of setting more 
definite standards both for processes and prese rvatives. 
The United States is fortunate in having a Government 
laboratory at Madison, Wis., where a large amount of 
the most excellent experimental work is under way, and 
al which definite results of very great value to the 
industry have already been procured. In addition to this 
there is a large number of individual and corporation 
investigators throughout the country, and it may be 
expected that before many years much of the con- 
fusion arising from different specifications and standards 
will be done away with. 

The mechanical equipment of the 
plant leaves little to be desired. 
6 and 7 feet in diameter and up to 150 feet long are 
practically the standard. Labor-saving devices are in 
much more general use than in Europe, and hand work 
is reduced to a minimum. One of the important recent 
improvements is an arrangement whereby the measuring 
and working tanks are mounted on scales, so that the 
amount of creosote or other solution absorbed is meas- 
ured closely by actual weight rather than by volumetric 
seale readings. Automatic devices for unloading full 
tram carloads, and machines which adze, bore, saw to 
even length and stamp ties with the date before treat- 
ment, are included among the mechanical developments. 


Result of Normal Growth. 

The present status of the wood preserving industry in 
America is the result of a normal growth which, during 
late years, has been very rapid. Much of the educational 
work has been done, and nearly all large wood-consuming 
corporations now readily accept preservative treatment, 
not only as a matter of economy but of necessity. The 
present tendencies seem to be toward cooperation and 
greater harmony between the many interests involved. 
The air of secrecy which formerly shrouded the opera- 
tion of many plants has largely disappeared and more 
open discussions and frank statements regarding the 
work are apparent. The American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, with a large and rapidly increasing mem- 
bership, is doing much toward bringing together the 
various interests and securing greater cooperation. The 
railroads, which have been the pioneers in preservative 
work, have for many years investigated and reported 
upon the subject to the American Railway Engineering 


modern American 
High pressure cylinders 


— 





and other railroad associations. More recently the lum- 
bermen, through their interest in the production of maite- 
rial for treatment, are taking an active interest in wovq- 
preserving matters. As a means of disposing of inferior 
products and broadening the market for all forms of 
wood material preservative treatment occupies a yory 
important place. The start has already been made py 
some western lumber companies in building and operit- 
ing plants of their own. 


Preservatives and Forest Conservation. 

Wood preservation has a very far-reaching effect on 
the conservation of national forest resources. At pres nt 
it is one of the strongest factors in the reduction of the 
annual timber bill which, including lumber and w.od 
in all forms, reaches an enormous total equivalent to at 
least 100,000,000,000 board feet, worth over $1,225,000.\09 
at point of manufacture, Preservative treatment red es 
the drain on the forests by increasing the life of tim ser 
so that the consumption is greatly lessened. Not oily 
this but it permits the use of many inferior woods w) ch 
would be useless without treatment. As a striking 
example the eastern railroads have largely exhausted jhe 
supply of durable white oak and cedar crossties adjac. nt 
to their lines. White oak and longleaf pine when ship;eq 
long distances become very expensive and the railro:ds 
were almost forced to develop other sources of sup) iy, 
Most of the cheaper woods still available locally wre 
nondurable species, such as beech, maple, sap pine, eic.,, 
and it was only upon the adoption of preservative tre it- 
ment that these woods could be utilized and the lo a) 
crosstie supply of treatable woods drawn upon. Owing to 
the comparatively low freight rates on ties shipped trom 


southern ports pine will continue to be used by the 
northeastern railroads which have rail connections on 
tidewater. While longleaf pine ties under rigid he rt 


specifications have become expensive treatment will per- 
mit the acceptance of longleaf with more sap) wood, 
This class of ties costs less, is hard enough to wear 
weil if laid with tie plates, and serves to augment the 
local supplies of broad-leaved woods, 

Aside from crossties treatment makes possible a chanxe 
in the character of construction timber used. For ¢ x 
ample, longleaf pine has become practically a standard 
in wood bridge and trestle construction and when used 
untreated it was necessary to have expensive heart pinc 
which resisted decay. By creosoting or other forms of 
treatment it is now possible to use timber with a larger 
percentage of sap, and therefore cheaper and more reai- 
ily obtainable. Since decay is prevented the preserved 
timber does not suffer loss in strength for many years, 


thus permitting the use of a lower initial factor of 
safety. 
Saving From Use of Treated Material. 
It is very difficult to estimate for the country as a 


whole the saving from the use of treated material, be- 
cause of the great variety and complex character of the 
timber used. Forest Service Bulletin No. 76, however, 
approximates the saving in a statement that ‘nearly 
2,000,000,000 feet, board measure, of structural timber are 
destroyed each year in the United States. If all the 
timber were treated which it is practicable to treat and 
which could be treated at a profit, nearly 6,000,000,000 
feet, b. m., or 60 per cent, could be saved. This saving 
would represent the annual growth on 20,000,000 acres 
of well stocked timberland.’’ In crossties alone the Govy- 
ernment estimates that proper preservative treatment 
would reduce the annual cut to the extent of nearly 
60,000,000 ties a year, which is equivalent to 2,000,000,000 
board feet. 

The present tendencies in the character of treatment 
are toward lighter impregnation with creosote, except 
in marine work and construction timber, or the use of 
mixtures which reduce the initial cost. No less than 16 
plants listed by the American Wood Preservers’ Associa 
tion use a light impregnation creosote process and prob- 
ably as many more use it on at least part of their ma- 
terial, while several other plants use zine chloride and 
creosote in mixture. This means that a large percentage 
of the treated crossties used by railroads have less than 
6 pounds of oil per cubic foot. Actually they have more 
than 6 pounds in the treatable or sap portion of the ties 
because the absorption is figured on the gross cubic 
contents. It may be argued that these light treatments 
are poor economy in the long run, and it is indisputable 
that they have not had the test of time. It must be 
remembered, however, that wear under the rail is 
responsible for a large percentage of tie failures afte: 
five years and that full impregnation would certainly not 
be justified without large and expensive tie plates and 
screw spikes. Recent developments in the adzing and 
boring of ties before treatment promise a solution of 
the question of mechanical wear in relation to impreg- 
nation and decay, 


The Question of Initial Supplies. 

Apart from the many details which are in a fair way 
of being worked out there are two very broad problems 
which confront the wood preservers of America and to 
which they should give attention if the industry is to 
remain permanent and profitable. One of these is the 
source of supply for creosote oil, the present indications 
being that a shortage is imminent and that high prices 
will prevail. While the consumers can perhaps do little 
of themselves to stimulate production they can at least 
cooperate with the manufacturers and encourage th« 
construction of by-product ovens in America, and main 
tain trade relations which will guarantee to the European 
distillers a definite market for their available creosot« 
Enough creosote is burned in the beehive coke ovens of 
the United States every year to supply all reasonabl 
demands for years to come. 

The other problem is that of timber supply, and it is 
one to which the wood preservers have paid too little 
attention. This applies to the owners of commercial! 
plants, and particularly to the large railroad companies 
which either operate their own treating plants or have 
their work done by contract. At the present rate of 
increase the cost of treatable crossties and other material 
will, in a very short time, be equal to that of white oak 
and other more durable.woods. There are still enormous 
supplies of cheap woods available, and it is for this very 
reason that steps should be taken to perpetuate the sup- 


ply. In some regions, however, the supply of treatable 
timber is already becoming depleted, and many plants 
will have to seek new locations or have their materia! 


shipped long distances within the next 10 or 20 years. 
Railroads’ Direct Interest. 


hardwood timber, suitable for treatment, 

growth that under present conditions it 
profitable to reproduce it under any 
system of forest arrangement. In the South, on the 
other hand, are several fast-growing trees which would 
respond very readily to a system of conservative man- 
agement. In the loblolly pine belt, for example, the out- 
put of timber from a definite area could easily be made 
permanent. It is estimated that about 100 acres of 
well stocked loblolly pine land would produce 1,000,000 
ties per annum for all time. It would have been very 
easy at the time some of the first railroad plants wer: 
built to have acquired timber lands at comparatively low 
cost and by proper management made them a permanent 
source of crosstie supply. This has not been done. 

The railroads and other wood consumers are even 
now facing a distinct timber supply problem. Broadly 
considered, a treating plant should have back of it a 
definite source of timber supply, since as long as it de- 
pends on the local producers or on the middlemen for 
the timber used, fluctuating prices will prevail and there 
will a4 no assurance that the investment will be per- 
manen 


Most of the 
is of such slow 
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TO WHOM DOES THE RIVER BELONG? 
The river belongs to the Nation, 

The levee, they say, to the State; 
‘he Government runs navigation, 

The Commonwealth, though, pays the freight. 
Now, here is the problem that’s heavy— 

Please which is the right or the wrong?- 
When the water runs over the levee, 

To whom does the river belong? 


it’s the Government’s river in summer 
When the stage of the water is low, 
But in spring, when it gets on a hummer 
And starts o’er the levee to flow, 
When the river gets suddenly dippy, 
The State must dig down in its till 
{nd push back the old Mississippi 
Away from the farm and the mill. 


| know very little of lawing, 
I’ve made little study of courts, 
|'ve done little geeing and hawing 
Through verdicts, opinions, reports; - 
Why need there be anything more said 
When the river starts levees to climb? 
If the Government owns the aforesaid 
It must own it all of the time. 


It the bull you are leading should bellow 
And jump over somebody’s fence, 

There isn’t much doubt you’re the fellow 
Expected to bear the expense. 

If it follows a Sunday school teacher 
And chases the maid up a tree, 

You’re owner the same of the creature, 
Undoubtedly all will agree. 


If sometime should somebody’s chickens 
Get into your garden and dig 

And pull up the plants like the dickens, 
Or somebody’s bullpup or pig, 

The owner thereof can not blame it 
On you or some party remote, 

The owner thereof can’t disclaim it, 
The chick or the pup or the shoat. 


If it’s your Mississippi in drytime, 
It’s yours, Uncle Sam, when it’s wet, 
If it’s your Mississippi in flytime, 
In floodtime it’s your river yet. 
There’s no other way you can make it, 
And so, when I give the alarm, 
Come get your darned river and take it 
Away from my timber and farm! 


Loud Cries of ‘‘Author!’’ 


INDEX, WASH., Oct. 3, 1912. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago: In compliment to the 
efficacy of advertising in your journal will say that my 
friend “H. CC.” has received letters from practically every 
State in the Union and is simply bewildered by the golden 
opportunities youchsafed him by the beneficence of a kindly 
tate. He is now in the East, but will return next month. 
I hope to the Lord he will make a selection, as he has been 
on my hands long enough. 

I enclose one he has sent me to which no direction for 
reply was attached but which, on account of its uniqueness, 
appeals to him. It is very “pat.” If possible ascertain 
through your columns the writer's address. 

H. J. MILLER. 


P. S.—It’s no snap running a matrimonal bureau; but if 

I can get Maurice Wiley, of Baltimore, and my friend from 

Seattle safely behind the bars I will be ated es i Ta 
J. Mz. 


The following is the reply addressed to H. C. which 
Mr. Miller forwards. Mr. H. C. and Mr. Miller would 
like to know who is the author of which: 

BH is 
Metropolitan Club, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Western life seems full of whirls— 
Shortage of cars and shortage of girls. 
My heart is in transit via Cupid's Fast Freight 
Offered subject to wire, or it might be too late. 


The Better the Day. 
‘‘Why do you always pick Sunday for your tour- 
ing??? 
‘*Because, if the roads are going to be good at all, 
they ought to be good on Sunday.’’ 


O politicians, do not think 
Your eloquence enthuses us; 

It used to drive us all to drink, 
But now it just amuses us. 

My, my, the trouble that we had 
In days when Bill or Grover ran!— 

We used to have it awful bad, 
With polities we over-ran. 

But now we haven’t time to hear 
Your flattery and honeyin’ 

No leisure to electioneer— 
We’re busy taking money in. 


Vindicated. 


The senator had just replied to the charge that he 
traded off a postoffice for a $5,000 campaign contribu- 
tion. 

There was tumultuous cheering, 

‘“What did he say?’’ asked the man who was deaf. 

‘‘He said that the noblest emblem that waves its 
rippling folds in the azure splendor of heaven is the 
star-spangled banner, placed there by the heroic hands 


of our patriot dead to float forever above this glorious 
land of ours.’’ 
Riches. 
My fortune has twelve figures in it 
The fortune that was given me; 
I neither toiled nor planned to win it 
I need but guard it carefully. 
I neither toiled nor planned to win it, 
My fortune was a gift divine; 
My fortune has twelve figures in it— 
And ev’ry hour of it is mine! 


’ 


Cruelty to a Candidate. 

“*T see that the porter locked one of the presidential 
candidates out on the rear platform of his train and 
kept him there twenty minutes. ’’ 

‘*Yes, and that is a long time to expect a candidate 
to stand on one platform.’’ 





Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 


Little wooden paving blocks, 
A little creosote, 

Make a noiseless pavement that 
Will get the cobbles’ goat. 





The Method. 

Old Ed Oliver prints in his Yonkers Statesman the 
following joke that he really should have sent to us: 

“IT see they are now manufacturing asbestos shingles which 
will not burn,” said the teacher. ‘Well, I don’t know abeut 
their not burning,” said the boy reflectively. “I guess it 
will depend on how they are used.” 

You may talk about women, 
Their style and all that, 
But the smaller the woman, 

The bigger the hat. 





-Yonkers Statesman. 
You may talk about women, 
Who giggle and flirt. 
jut the fatter the woman 
The tighter the skirt. 
—Indianapolis Star. 
You may talk about women, 
The bold or sedate; 
But the taller the woman 
The shorter her mate. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
You may talk about women, 
But not near as well— 
And the smaller the reason 
The kigger the yell. 


A False Alarm. 
‘*Why did everybody want that office boy fired?’’ 
‘*He was a false alarm.’’ 
‘“Wouldn’t he work?’’ 
‘*Oh, that wasn’t it—the trouble was that he had 
a walk just like the boss.’’ 


WHEN OLD KING COTTON STARTS TO MOVE. 


When Alexander hit the pike, 

Or Julius Caesar eastward pressed, 
Or when Napoleon used to strike 

The highway south or north or west, 
Then quite a dust it used to raise, 

When they set out their might to prove— 
But they’re not in it with the days 

When old King Cotton starts to move. 


When Hannibal rode up the Alps, 
Or Xerxes traveled up the street, 
Or Sitting Bull went after scalps 
And shook the plains with ponies’ feet, 
The lands invaded were upset 
And things were doing in the mart; 
But there is something fiercer yet— 
When Cotton once begins to start. 


The chicken sought the highest roost, 
The porker beat it to the pines, 

When Grant or Lee or Sherman used 
To cross the country with their lines. 

But, when it comes to causing here 
Excitement that is real intense, 

There’s nothing like the time of year 
When Cotton bales to move commence. 


There’s trouble on the railroads then, 
The terminals are full of woe, 

And shippers are unhappy men 
Because the engines linger so; 

And people yell aloud for cars 
And add their musie to the din— 

And yet we thank our lucky stars 
When Cotton bales to move begin. 


For, when the Cotton crop is right, 
What matters politics and such? 
When there is lots of coin in sight 
Then other things can’t bother much. 
We may have railroad troubles thus, 
But then it only goes to prove 
The people are all prosperous 
When old King Cotton starts to move! 
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What Makes a 
Paint Efficient? 
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Combinations of oil and 
pigment that tend to their 
own destruction do not lead 
to prolonged efficiency. 


In Dixon's Silica-Graphite 
Paint an inert pigment 


leads to longest life of the 
That’s why 


Dixon’s supplies long-lived 


oil vehicle. 


efficiency. 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, °=®55Y,cY 
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Common Sense Silo 


(Patented) 





16 x 25 - 8 Sides. 
Built by 
R. C. Nance, Tonganoxie, Kansas. 


What he says about it: 





Tonganoxie. Kan., Dec. 7, 1911. 
Common Sense Silo Plan Co., 
Kansas City, Me. 

Gentlemen:--I built one of your 
Common Sense Silos in August and am 
well pleased with same. It keeps the 
silage perfectly, is strong, durable and 
inexpensive. Have no hoops or bandsto 
adjust as in the case of the stave silos. 
As it is nearly round, have no trouble 
with the silage settling in the corners 
neither does the lining affect it, and I 
am perfectly satisfied .with this plan of 

construction. Yours truly, 
R. C. Nance. 


Get our right and plans, showing you how to build 
and sell this silo from stock already in your yard. 


COMMON SENSE SILO PLAN COMPANY, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Long Timbers fit.c. pent 
YELLOW PINE FINISH, MOULDINGS, CASING AND BASE 
BOGALUSA 


care => Great Southern Lor. G0. fovstine 


(7 —)) 
BRYCE, WHITE & Co. 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 


57 Basinghall St. LONDON 
\s Established in London for over a Quarter of a Century. 
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LUMB:LR SHED Met L. Saley’s latest book, 176 pages 
CONSTRUCTION of lumber shed plans, views, shed and 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. . Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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iercvcens Lumber Co. ) 


MANUFACTURERS 





Finest 

Long Leaf 
Pine Timber 
In the World 


PERFECT MACHINE WORK. 


Band Sawed 
Steam 
Kiln Dried 
Lumber 
from Kinder, 
Calcasieu 




















ae Office, - Shreveport, Louisiana. 


J 





We Have Surely 
Sold Some Lumber 


in our day to dealers who knew good stock 
when they saw it, judging from the way their 
names regularly appear on our order books for 


Long 


teat LCllow Pine 


Case, Base, Dimension, Lath, 
Railroad Ties, Timbers, Etc. 


We attribute this continued patronage to 
our careful manufacture, good timber and 
promptservice. Try us and see if we're right. 











Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


pee GEORGIA - FLORIDA “aa 


























YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING and CEILING 
ROUGH and DRESSED 
TIMBER and PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Kirby Planing Mill Co. 


Incorporated 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 





Dressed Stock, Railroad 
and Car Material. 
SOUTHARD’S CODE. 5 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE NEWS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 8.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted the following fourth-section ap- 
plications: 

Application of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific to establish rates on cedar pencil slats, carload, mini- 
mum weight 380,000 pounds, from Burnside, Ky., to New 
Orleans, shipside, for export, and to New York City proper 
and for export lower rates than concurrently in effect from 
and to intermediate points. The desire is to make the rates 
the same as those from Nashville, Tenn. 

Application of the Illinois Central for authority to estab- 
lish rates on lumber, except pine and except butternut, 
mahogany, rosewood, lignum-vitae and similar valuable for- 
eign woods, and articles taking the same rates, from St. 
Catherines, Miss., to destinations below named, via Brook- 
haven, Miss., lower than rates concurrently in effect from 
and to intermediate points: St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, 
Ill., Evansville, Ind., Louisville, Owensboro and Henderson, 
Ky., 17 cents a 100 pounds each; Cincinnati, 20 cents; Chi- 
cago, 23 cents. The application is based on .a desire to 
establish the same rates on these commodities from and to 
the points as are concurrently in effect via other routes 
from and to the same points. 

Application of the Ocean Steamship Co., of Savannah, 
Ga., to establish rates on pulpwood boards, carload, mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds, from Boston, Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and interior eastern points to 
Columbus, Ga. 

Application of the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad to establish rates for the transporta- 
tion of carpenters’ moulding, without ornamentation, in 
ears, from points of origin on the two roads and other 

riginating lines participating in their tariffs to eastern, 
Canadian and Virginia points and other destinations with- 
out. The desire is to establish rates the same concurrently 
in effect on lumber. Also the application of these two roads 
to establish rates for the transportation of lumber and 
articles taking the same rates from points on their lines 
and other originating lines to Alexandria, Va., via Louis- 
ville. The desire is to establish rates the same as rates in 
effect to Washington, D. C., which are not in accord with 
the fourth section but which are protected by applications 
which haye not been passed upon, 

Complaints. 

The following complaints have been filed: 

Leavitt Land & Lumber Co., of Dermott, Ark., v. the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and Missouri-Pacifie Rail- 
ways. The company shipped to Kansas City, Mo., a car of 
oak lumber. It was charged 21 cents a hundredweight. The 
complaint says there is a joint through rate of 19 cents, and 
asks $230 reparation. 

Herman H. Kettier Lumber Co., of Chicago, v. the Missis- 
sippi Central, Alabama Great Southern, New Orleans & Great 








Eastern, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas, and Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroads. It asks that it be given the same rate on 
shipments of lumber from Clyde, Miss., to Staunton, Va., as 
are allowed on shipments to Richmond, 24 cents; also s°9 
reparation, 
; Gallatin Lumber Co., of Bozeman, Mont., v. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, Attacks rate on coal from 
Kirby, Wyo., to Bozeman. It was charged $2.75 a ton nid 
sks that the rate be lowered to $2.40 or $2 a ton. Also 
asks reparation of $491 on previous shipments. 
‘ Suspensions. 

The Interstate Commeree Commission has further 
suspended from October 8, 1912, to April 8, 1913, ad- 
vanced rates on fence posts from stations in Arkans:s 
to Kansas City, Mo., and other points. The advancos 
were originally suspended from June 10, 1912. The eon- 
mission has also suspended until February 5, 1913, tarii’s 
filed containing the same advances that were suspended 
by the original order of this docket. 








EXPORTERS FILE COMPLAINT. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 7.—The long-expected complaiit 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association agai: 
railroads having their terminals in New Orleans has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
complaint relates to through bills of lading, the associ 
tion petitioning the commission to suspend the tariffs 
embodying rules and regulations governing through bills 
of lading by way of New Orleans. The tariffs are to 
become effective on the 15th, and they apply to all the 
roads west of the Mississippi River. In its complain: 
the association avers that the regulations concerning 
through bills ef lading amount to a refusal to issue such 
documents on forest products alone, all other kinds of 
traffic being exempt, and therefore constitute unfair 
discrimination. A complaint has also been submitted 
against the Southern Railway, the associatiou asking in 
this case that the railroad be compelled to handle traffic 
under the rules on file with the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, instead of under the regulations of a circular 
recently issued, which is not part of the tariff on file. 
This petition also relates to through biils of lading, th 
new regulations providing that no through bills be issued 
on any kind of freight. Transportation lines in the 
East are also to be proceeded against. 












~ RAILRO 


TO READJUST RATES ON LUMBER. 


AUSTIN, TEX., Oct. 7.—The State railroad commission 
has issued a notice that it will consider at a public 
hearing on October 22 a proposition to readjust the 
freight rates on lumber, carload shipments, from Texas 
points to the port of Velasco. As a basis for considera- 
tion at the hearing it is proposed to amend a circular 
issued under date of April 19, 1911, and providing that 
rates between Galveston and points in Texas shall be 
observed as maxima on shipments between Velasco and 
such points in Texas by adding thereto the following 
exception: 

Zetween Velasco and all points in Texas on lumber and 
articles taking lumber rates which are lower than class D 
adjustment provided for in commodity tariff No. 34. 





KENTUCKY TRAFFIC NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 9.—Much interest is manifested 
in the informal announcement of officials of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and Illinois Central Railroads to the 
effect that rates upon cottonwood and gum are to be 
increased January 1. The increase will place these rates 
upon a parity with those already in effect upon other 
lumber. Hitherto cottonwood and gum rates have been 
from 1 to 5 cents lower than others in the schedule. The 
increases which will become effective the first of the yeay 
will apply chiefly to lower Mississippi Valley territory, it 
is stated, the entire southeastern district not being 
affected. The railroads operating in this section have 
been seeking to strengthen gum and cottonwood rates 
for some time and they believe that the present fine con- 
dition of the lumber trade offers opportunity for this 
action. An increase of 1 cent in lumber rates generally 
in the South is also being considered. 

Inquiries have been received by the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club from the Evansville Lumber Club, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., seeking information as to the milling-in-transit 
rules which are in effect in Louisville. Evansville is 
now subject to the new rules of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co., requirements similar to which were 
devised some time ago for Louisville, Memphis and Nash- 
ville, but which have been suspended and will not go 
into effect at these points until February 27, 1913. The 
Evansville lumber trade finds the rules burdensome and, 
while it has not decided upoh a definite course of action, 
the opinion of lumbermen in neighboring cities is being 
solicited with the possibility of taking the case to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for adjudication. 

The Louisville Transportation Club tendered an inter- 
esting excursion to many shippers of this city, including 
a number of lumbermen, yesterday. On a special train 
provided by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. a 
big party toured the eastern terminal sections of the 
city, inspecting the improved switching facilities and the 
arrangements for handling freight which have been per- 
fected by railroads in that section. Stops at a dozen 
or more big manufacturing plants were made. The trip 
was under the direction of D. C. Harris, traffic manager 
of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., who is president of the 
Transportation Club. Mr. Harris tendered his resigna- 


D NEWS. 


tion as president a short time ago because of a press of 
business which compelled him to be out of the city much 
of the time. However, his resignation was not accepted 
and he was prevailed upon to serve out his term. 

The State Railroad Commission at Frankfort has put 
an amendment to demurrage and storage rules used in 
Kentucky into effect. The amendment provides that 
railroads shall advise shippers of failures to deliver 
goods to consignees. The enforcement of this rule will 
protect consignors throughout the State from storage 
charges which grow out of ignorance of the fact that 
a shipment has not been delivered. 

The extension of the line of the Louisville & Nashville 
into the timber and coal district surrounding Hazard is 
progressing. A contract has been awarded for the eree- 
tion of the cutoff between Winchester and Irvine and 
another has been awarded for the Beattyville cutoff, 11 
miles long. Freight may be moved out of these points 
directly to Winchester, on the main line of the Louisville 
& Nashville. 
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EXTENSION OF RAILROAD TAPS RICH TIMBER 
LANDS. 


BaNcor, ME., Oct. 8.—The latest railroad project in 
Maine is a line that will be of great importance to the 
lumbering industry—a 50-mile extension of the Somerset 
division of the Maine Central from that division’s pres- 
ent terminus at Kineo Station, on the shore of Moose- 
head Lake, up the west branch of the Penobscot River. 
The proposed road will begin at Kineo Station, skirt 
the lake shore for a few miles and run within a mile 
and a half of Seboomook Falls, where the Great Northern 
Paper Co. is engaged in constructing a great dam and 
in making other important improvements, crossing the 
west branch at a point about opposite Northeast Carry. 
From this point the line runs along the west bank of 
the river to the head of Chesuncook Lake. 

The timberlands which will be penetrated by the new 
road are owned chiefly by the Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Co. and the Great Northern Paper Co., the largest two 
logging operators in Maine. The construction of the 
road will effect a vast saving of time, labor and expense 
in the transportation of supplies to lumber camps in that 
region, now accessible only by team or canoe, and it will 
make possible and profitable the establishment of saw- 
mills in the forest there, for the manufacture of both 
pulpwood and long lumber, the product to be brought out 
by rail, instead of driving the logs long distances to the 
agg eel It is expected the road will be completed 
in 1913. 


PAPA 


LIEN LAW DISCUSSED. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Lumber Representatives’ Association, composed of 
city salesmen and estimators of St. Louis lumber firms, 
was held Thursday evening at the usual place of meeting 
in the rooms of the Lumber Dealers’ Association. GC. W. 
Rutledge, well-known lien law attorney of St. Louis, gave 
an interesting and instructive talk on the subject of liens, 
which was followed by a general discussion. 
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ACTIVE IN TWO STATES. 


Turtle Lake Lumber Co., manufacturer of pine, 
hen ock and hardwood lumber, lath, shingles and cedar 
pro jucts, has its offices at 329 Michigan Trust Build- 
inv. Grand Rapids, Mich., and its mills at Winchester, 
Vis County, Wis. Its operations, therefore, embrace 
iw. States and its sales a much wider territory. The 
sa manager of such a concern must, of course, be a 
m: of considerable ability and agility. Those two 
wor’s aptly describe William E. Vogelsang, who has 
echarve of the sales of that concern. 

r. Vogelsang was born March 12, 1879, at Saginaw, 
Mi-i., and in January, 1890, the family moved to Grand 
Raids. The father was foreman of the carving de 
partment of the Nelson-Matter Furniture Co. for more 
than seven years and for the last 25 yeays has had 
charge of the carving department of the Oriel Cabinet 
Co. ¥ 
1) his freshman year in high school young Vogelsang 
made a bargain with Prof. Parrish, of the Grand Rapids 
Business College, by which he was to do the janitor 
work in exchange for his tuition. He graduated from 
the Grand Rapids Business College in April, 1895. 
From then until July, 1898, he was a bookkeeper in 
Grand Rapids. Then he located in Chicago, where he 
was first a cigar salesman and then a bookkeeper until 
1800. From May, 1899, to April, 1900, he worked -as 
a bookkeeper in Grand Rapids but returned to Chicago 
and was an auditor for five years. During the latter 
part of this time he was assistant general auditor in 





WILLIAM E. VOGELSANG, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
Sales Manager for the Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 


the general office of the G. H. Hammond Co., of Chicago, 
and Hammond, Ind. From April, 1905, to April, 1907, 
he was auditor and assistant manager of the States 
Restaurant in Chicago. 

In May, 1907, Mr. Vogelsang engaged in the 
lumber business. From May 1 of that year until 
January 1, 1909, he was with Dennis Bros. and the 
Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber Co. at Grand Rapids as 
assistant sales manager. He prepared himself therefor 
by spending several weeks grading and inspecting lumber 
from three different mills and also spent considerable 
time in a flooring factory grading flooring so as to have 
a thorough knowledge of the business. 

January 1, 1909, Mr. Vogelsang became sales man- 
ager for the Turtle Lake Lumber Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., having charge of its general and sales 
office. This concern began operation in September, 
1908, and has enough timber to last it for the next 15 
to 18 years. Its officers are: Walter C. Winchester, 
president; William S. Winegar, vice president; George 
B. Daniels, secretary, and Henry Idema, treasurer. 

\Ir. and Mrs. Vogelsang make their home in Grand 
tapids, and have two children, a daughter 9 and a son 
4 years old. 

‘lr. Vogelsang is a very popular and an extremely 
successful young lumberman, widely known as a keen 
and aggressive sales manager. 


ro 





WITH THE BOYS ON THE ROAD. 
The resignation, effective October 1, of J. H. Cooke, 
les agent for the Continental Lumber Co., came as 
urprise to many of his Houston friends. 
Thomas Campbell, formerly with the H. F. Cady 
Lumber Co., of Omaha, Nebr., has recently taken a 
place with the Northwest Lumber Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash. He will travel principally in Nebraska. 
Willis P. Cleveland, general sales manager of the 
S. & W. M. Rice Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was away 
list week on a short business trip. Mr. Cleveland is one 
the old guard in the yellow pine lumber business. 
“. C. Porter has resigned his position with the Amer- 
‘can Lumber Co., of Merryville, La., as district manager 








in charge of its Fort Worth office. His successor has 
not yet been appointed, the office being in temporary 
charge of E. B. Baldinger, who has been sent up from 
the general office to look after the company’s affairs in 
northern Texas pending the appointment of Mr. Porter’s 
successor. 

Max Almond, general sales manager for the Alex- 
ander Gilmer Lumber Co., says he is not particularly 
superstitious but thinks he will be very wary of 
Fridays in future that fall on the thirteenth. On 
Friday, the 13th of September, the big loader used 
by his company at Remlig, Tex., was destroyed by fire, 
necessitating the mill being closed for a week. On the 
same day the log train was wrecked and eight cars 
were demolished. 


The many friends of L. C. Jameson, for years a mem- 
ber of the selling force of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., Portland, Ore., will regret to learn that his condi- - 
tion is now serious and there is no hope for his recovery. 
For a number of years Mr. Jameson has been afflicted 
with tuberculosis and has done everything possible to 
fight the dreaded disease, spending much time in Arizona. 
He returned last spring, since which time he has been 
gradually failing. 





SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN PASSES AWAY. 

James S. Hamilton, who represented the Foster-Mun- 
ger Co. in the East, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, for 
more than 15 years, passed away at Warren, Pa., October 
3. Until about five years ago Mr. Hamilton traveled 
through the East extensively, but about that time he was 
stricken with blindness, caused by paralysis of the optie 
nerve. Even after that affliction he courageously handled 
and held his trade by mail and telephone very success- 
fully until the progress of his trouble a year ago made 
this impossible. The funeral was held October 5 and 
interment was at Bucyrus, Ohio. 


IN THE DAKOTAS 


IN THE SOUTH DAKOTA GRANITE REGION. 


Sioux Fats, 8. DAK., Oct. 7.—Local lumberyards are 
doing a good business, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the season. Building operations have been active during 
the summer and fall, and show no abatement. It is 
estimated by those in a position to keep in touch with 
building operations that fully 200 residences have been 
completed or are in course of construction within the 
limits of Sioux Falls. Within the last week or 10 days 
additional foundations have been laid, and the work of 
constructing residences will continue until cold weather 
forces the stopping of’ the work. For the most part the 
new residences are of the better class, ranging in price 
from $2,000 to $5,000 and $6,000. In addition to the 
new residences, a number of business houses are in course 
of construction. It is claimed that in no other town of 
the size of Sioux Falls in the United States is so much 
building being done. 

Ira Barnes, of Aberdeen, one of the pioneer lumber 
dealers of the Dakotas, recently celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of his arrival in what now is South Dakota. 
He is a member of the board of commissioners of Brown 
County. In 1883 he moved from Yankton to Aberdeen 














and engaged in the lumber business under the firm name . 


Barnes & Persons. The other three members of the 
firm were A. Barnes, a brother; E. W. and M. P. Per- 
sons, of Wisconsin, all of whom have since died. Mr. 
Barnes remained in the lumber business 15 years, selling 
out to the St. Croix Lumber Co. in 1898. ,During his 
30 years’ residence in Brown County -he has held many 
positions of trust in the county and city, and always 
has been one of the foremost citizens. Although Mr. 
Barnes has passed the allotted threescore and ten and is 
nearing the three-quarter century mark, he still is as 
vigorous and feels as young as when he first came to 
the Dakotas. 


Work has begun on the erection of lumber sheds for the 
Lake Preston Lumber Co., of Lake Preston. The company 
plans on increasing its stock. 

A great deal of building is being done in the vicinity of 
Lesterville. Several farmers were planning to build resi- 
dences but they are experiencing difficulty in securing car- 
penters to do the work. 

“Lumber is being hauled from the yards of the Bancroft 
Lumber Co., of Bancroft, to several farms in that vicinity 
where residences and barns are being erected. 

The living rooms in the warehouse of the Imperial Lumber 
Co., at Hoven, are being remodeled, another room is being 
added and an inside stairway is being constructed. The 
rooms will be occupied by Manager Bendzick and his family. 

J. W..Daly, for some time in charge of the yard of the 
Central Lumber Co., at Hoven, has been transferred to the 
Aberdeen yard. 

W. J. Barnes and family, for some time residents of 
Owanka, have moved to. Lawton, Iowa, where Mr. Barnes 
has accepted a position with the Nye, Schneider & Fowler 
Co., dealer in lumber, grain and live stock. 

A number of dwellings are in course of construction at 
Lennox, while a great deal of building, in the way of resi- 
dences, barns and grangries, is in progress in the surround- 
ing farming community. 

The facilities of the Bowman Lumber Co.’s yard at LaBolt 
have been increased by the erection of a larger lumber shed. 

Cc. F. Wittmayer has resigned as manager of the Scotland 
yard of the Goodridge-Call Lumber Co. and may engage in 
another line of work. He will retire as soon as the company 
can secure a man to take his place. 
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Veneered Doors 
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And Interior Trim to match as 
manufactured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., are the 
handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co: 


Macon, Georgia. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Red Gum 


EXTRA WIDE PANEL. 


YELLOW PINE 


Band Sawn Lumber. Complete Planing Mill. 
Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 
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Stuart Lumber 
Company 


Brinson, Ga. . 





} 
RIFT FLOORING 
CAR DECKING 


H. M. GRAHAM, Pres, & Gen. Mer. We use 
G. J. POPE, Vice-Pres, American Lumberman 
J. A. McINTOSH, Sec. & Treas, Telecode. 








YELLOW PINE > 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 

















A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men contractors purchas- 

ing agents. bookkeepers in fact, any one having any- 

thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 

25 cents each or 5 for $1 postpaid. 

e 431 S. Dearborn Street, 
American Lumberman, “* éitcaco 1 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


i aot lt or “9 < Yow : 
North Caroling 
Pin e 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 











If You Seek Quality 


There is no need look- 
ing farther. Order 


“‘Kinston” Kiln Dried 


N. €. PINE FLOORING 
CEILING, ROOFERS, Etc. 
CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, ®8%o">- 














Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas 


W. D. Pruden, Sec y 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powelisville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 

ills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., Colum- 
bia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 














Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to yor at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 


HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St.. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 











'THE BRITTON LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
Rift Sawn Flooring a Specialty 


Telegraph Office, Florala, Ala. 
K LAKEWOOD, 








FLORIDA. 














NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 














N.C. and Va. Pines 


Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. ~= 
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Inquiries solicited and prompt “ 
Shi + an 
Shipments guaranteed. -* 
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Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 7 
Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St.. . 
BALTIMORE, MD. / 


Manufacturers — Wholesale -—- Commission 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE — 


KILN DRIED NORTH YELLOW PINE 


CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 











QUEEN CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 8.—There is no abatement to 
the demand tor all kinds of hardwoods and both the 
wholesaler and the retailer are having trouble to keep 
stocks in fair condition. It has been so difficult for 
dealers to secure desirable stock that substitution has 
been resorted to in order to keep the ball rolling. Lum- 
bermen are speculating as to what the conditions will be 
for business next spring. All are agreed that it is going 
to be much trouble to handle the fall and winter business 
which is promising and should continue right on through 
the winter. If such is the case, and as many weeks will 
be unfavorable to lumbering in the producing field, there 
is likely to be a serious shortage of lumber in the early 
part of next year. 

There are no dry stocks to be had anywhere, except a 
few carloads occasionally and mills are being urged to 
accept orders from wholesalers to cover them for their 
future wants. Not a great deal of this is being done, 
however, and the wholesaler is forced to send buyers out 
to search for the required stock and so many buyers 
have been after desirable stocks that the small millman 
does not know how much to ask for his product. Conse- 
quently competing buyers are paying more for this class 
of stock than they should pay. 

The yellow pine dealers are in about the same position 
as the hardwood wholesalers and possibly never before 
have the yellow pine wholesalers sent buyers out as they 
are doing this year. At this point very little stock is on 
hand and most retailers are urging the shippers to get 
shipments to them quickly. 

Prices are high on all yellow pine stock. Advances of 
$4 a thousand on several items is not uncommon and the 
balance of the list is correspondingly high. Prices 
on hardwoods remain firm. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 7.—Activity still prevails in the 
lumber trade in every part of central Ohio, with prices 
ruling firm and inclined to advance. The tone of the 
market is satisfactory and the volume of business is 
larger although restricted by the lack of cars, which is 
seriously interfering with a freer movement. Apparently 
there is little hope for an improvement in the car supply 
and consequently both dealers and manufacturing estab 
lishments are trying to cover. 

One of the best features of the trade is the con- 
tinued activity in building operations, which is causing 
a demand for both yellow pine and hardwoods. The fine 
weather has permitted the building operations to continue 
and contractors generally are rushing work to have their 
contracts completed by the time the winter sets in. 

According to the report of the city building inspector 
for September 236 permits were issued, having a valu- 
ation of $513,000, compared with 259 permits in 
September, 1911, having a valuation of $510,000. Up 
to October 1 the valuation of permits issued was $3,927,- 
000, compared with $3,875,000 during the correspond- 
ing period in 1911. 

Application was made at Tiffin for a receiver for the 
Tiffin Hoop Co., of that place. The application arises out 
of the litigation of Alex Bruner and W. K. Noble and 
others who are interested in the concern. 

The demand for the lower grades is still good and as 
a result there is no accumulation of stocks in any grade. 
Orders are well distributed over the country. Collections 
are said to be better and lumbermen generally are opti- 
mistiec of the future. 

In Columbus and central Ohio a large number of silos 
are being constructed by farmers and dairymen. As a 
result there is an extraordinary demand for fir and yellow 
pine which are used in their construction. 

Rk. W. Horton, sales manager for the central division of 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a good demand for all 
hardwoods. Prices rule firm and are inclined to strengthen. 
Stocks in the hands of the mill owners are light and as a 
result prices are bound to rule firm for some time. 

John R. Gobey reports a good demand for both yellow pine 
and hardwoods with a good run of business. 

II. R. Allen, of H: R. Allen & Co.. reports a good demand 
for transit stocks in yellow pine with prices ruling firm. | 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co.. says trade is 
good and the price list is well maintained. The car supply 

is the worst feature of the trade. A 

The General Lumber Co. reports a good demand from fac- 
tories and prices strong. j ’ 

Edward Giesy, of H. H. Giesy & Bros., says trade is 
rather quiet because of the high prices, which make dealers 
keep out of the market in every line excepting just what he 
needs. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says trade is 
good in all lines of hardwoods with prices firm. He started 
out recently for a visit to the northern markets and was 
compelled to come back to his. kome because of illness. 

The H. D. Brasher Lumber Co. reports a good demand for 
all sizes of yellow pine with the car shortage one of the 
worst features of the trade. There is a good demand for 
shingles in this section. : 

The announcement was made early in October that Powell 
& Rowe, lecated 81 North Nelson Road, had dissolved. 
I’. Everson Powell will continue the business in Columbus 
tinder the name of the Powell Lumber Co., while H. M. Rowe 
‘goes to Dayton, and will operate a wholesale concern under 
the pume of H. M. Rowe: F. Everson Powell. of the Powell 
Lumber Co., reports a good demand for all varieties of 
lumber and prices ruling firm. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 8.—Business with the hardwood 
lumber manufacturers continues on the upward grade 
and indications are it will remain active the rest of the 
season. Both orders and inquiries” are coming in nicely. 
Sash and door men and yellow pine dealers are doing 
a nice business. 

The plant of the Henderson Desk Co., at Henderson, 
Ky., will be moved here at once, a site having been 
secured on the West Side across the Pigeon Creek bridge. 


The Henderson Desk Co. is owned and controlled by the 
Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co., of this city. 

Building permits in Evansville will aggregate about 
$150,000 for October. Several large additions to fx 
tories have been built during the season and many re 
dences have gone up, to say nothing of new busin: ss 
buildings. 

The planing mills here have been running on pr: 
tically full time all season and both local and out-of-to.. 1 
business has been good. 

Handle factories in and around Evansville are doi 
a nice business. Charles Liger, who operates a lar e 
handle factory at Calhoun, Ky., and who was in the ci:\ 
a few days ago, says his plant is unusually busy. 

_ Henry Beckman, of Ferdinand, who operates a large pl: 
ing mill and lumberyards, was a recent visitor and report: «| 
trade good. He says a good deal of building is being do 
in his section and he looks for a nice business all wint 

William Heyns, of the Evansville Dimension Co., reporis 
the veneer business very good and says his factory is rou 
ning on full time. 

_ Harry Massie, of the Evansville Sash & Door Co., was in 
from a trip on the road a few days ago and reported tra 
coming along nicely. 

T. B. Wright, lumber dealer and mayor of Mt. Carmél, I)! , 
was here on business a few days ago and reported trade ‘y 
his section on the upward trend. 


Js 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 9—Edward 8. Shippen, pres 
dent of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., this city, ‘s 
negotiating for the purchase of an extensive tract of 
timber in the South. The mill of the Boone Lumber Co, 
at Ford, on the Kentucky River, in which Mr. Shippen is 
interested, has been inactive for a couple of years be 
cause of a scarcity of timber in that section and for this 
reason the members of the company are planning to 

enter the South. 

Barry Norman, vice president of the Norman Lumber 
Co., of Louisville, is directing the operations of his 
company’s mill at Holly Ridge, La. 

The report of the building inspector for September 
indicates that more building was done during this period 
in Louisville than during the corresponding period in 
1911, although the number of permits applied for in 1912 
was less than in 1911. The current building boom which 
has brought great activity to the lumber trade in the 
Gateway City provided work valued at $336,320 during 
September, 1912, compared with $199,230 for the cor 
responding month the previous year. 

Clarence R. Mengel, jr., son of Clarence R. Mengel, who 
is president of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., was stricken 
with appendicitis a few days ago and underwent an opera 
tion from which he is recovering nicely. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 7.—General trade has been 
active the last week. A large amount of lumber is going 
into local consumption to supply the demands of builders 
and manufacturers. Prices are generally firm, and the 
sentiment of the local trade is that higher levels will 
ultimately be reached on numerous important lines. The 
car situation is becoming more serious, the shortage of 
cars getting more pronounced as the movement of new 
crops gets under way. 

The Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. is taking steps 
to increase its dry kiln capacity from 700,000 to 900,000 
feet of oak flooring. The improvement will cost about 
$8,000. This company claims to have the largest oak 
flooring establishment in the world, with a daily output 
of 50,000 to 60,000 feet. General Manager MeConnell 
stated that the plant is operating at capacity, with 
splendid demand for output. Exports have recently been 
made to London, Glasgow, Trieste, Austria and other 
points, and the company is now negotiating for some 
large business in South America. 

The movement of logs on the railroads is much more 
active, and manufacturers are receiving important addi 
tions to their stocks of raw material. Several important 
deals for timberland are said to be in prospect among 
local manufacturers, which it is thought will be announced 
in a short time. 

The Jackson Lumber Co.’s plant at Jackson, Tenn., 
was heavily damaged by fire October 1, causing a loss 
estimated at about $30,000. The company is controlled 
by Evansville, Ind., men, and it is understood that they 
will take steps to replace the damaged plant, which was 
insured. The company did a large business at Jackson. 

W. A. McClean, of the Wood Mosaie Co., Louisville. 
Ky., has been in Nashville the last week looking ove 
the situation, with a view to purchasing raw material fo1 
his company. 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LittLe Rock, ARK., Oct. 8.—Building activity cou 
tinues pronounced in all lines. There is much demand fo: 
dimension stuff, bridge material and railroad stock gen 
erally, and not a town in the State but shows a good 
building condition, both residence and commereial. The 
season, too, has been unusually favorable for mill opera 
tions, the only handicap being a shortage of labor in 
some seetions where the call to the cotton field has been 
strong. Cotton is being rushed to the market at an ab 
normal rate for this season of the year, the receipts 
locally being twice as great as up to the same date last 
year. 

After an enforced idleness of several months, due to 
the destruction of its plant by fire, the big re-built mills 
of the Arkansas Lumber Co., at Warren, resumed opera 
tions last week. 

Through the activity of Congressman W. A. Oldfield. 
dredging operations are to be undertaken this month o1 
the channel of White River, in northern Arkansas, and 
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will be pushed until the entire channel from Batesville 
to tle Mississippi is improved. This will mean a vast 
;morovement to traffic conditions, and is of special in- 
test to lumber manufacturers. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

ieMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 8.—The exhibit of red gum and 
fi, shed products made therefrom which is to be a 
fe: ure of the permanent exhibit at the quarters of the 
Menphis Manufacturers’ Association will be installed 
at once, according to the announcement of Secretary 
Ji M. Tuther. It is expected that this exhibit will 
prove of value as an educational proposition. 

e F. T. Dooley Lumber Co. has moved its office from 
the [xehange Building to 656 Randolph Building and 
br. |. Blackwell has moved his offices to 504 Randolph 
Bi iding. The latter has his quarters with the Grand 
Ru ids Veneer Works. 

ine of the most important transactions in this section 
rec utly has been the purchase of the Rockwell Screen 
Door Co., at Malvern, Ark., by the Memphis Sash & 
Door Co. 

ie Chickasaw Cooperage Co. is making good progress 
with its plant near Binghampton. Walter L. Welford, 
yeveral manager, is of the opinion that the plant will be 
in readiness for operation by December 1. It will have 
a capacity of about 2,500 barrels a day. 

the box factory of the Anderson-Tully Co., at Vicks- 
burg, Which has been closed down for about two weeks 
us a result of the shortage of low-grade cottonwood, is 
preparing to resume operation at once. During the sus- 
pension repairs and improvements were made. Addi- 
tional machinery is being installed in the plant of the 
Anderson-Tully Co. here for the manufacture of three- 
ply stock. 

(. E. Griffin has been succeeded as general manager of 
the Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Jackson, 
Miss., by M. C. Bunn, The company has an extensive 
plant at Jackson, but this has been operated only on 
part time. Mr. Bunn brings to his nevyy position a wide 
experience in the handling of yellow pine and its prod- 
ucts, and it is purposed under his management to place 
the plant in operation and keep it running at something 
like full capacity. 

rhe Greble-Sine Lumber Co., recently organized here 
hy W. H. Greble and associates, is securing the output 
ot several mills in Arkansas and Mississippi. Mr. Greble 
is general manager and has given his personal attention 
to the arrangements for the cut of the mills in question. 
He has just returned from an extended trip to Mississippi 
uid Arkansas. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Oct. 8.—Bristol lumbermen report 
vutinued improvement in trade and the best outlook for 
business in many months. Some predict that the increase 
in the demand tor lumber will go to the extent of creat- 
ing & much more serious shortage than exists at present. 
rhe mills will as a rule run through the winter, in view 
of greatly improved conditions of trade. Stocks are 
scarce and the belief is that many mills are heavily over- 
sold. 

A number of prominent eastern buyers on the Bristol 
market last week report business much better and a 
steady upward tendency to prices. The eastern concerns 
are buying heavily on the local market and are shipping 
out much stoek. 

The Adams Lumber Co., recently formed in Bristol, is 
doing a good business. Tell C. Adams, until recently 
with the Carolina Spruce Co., at Huntdale, N. C., is at 
the head of the new company. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 9—A. J. Elias, who was nom- 
inated on the Democratic ticket for lieutenant governor, 
withdrew his name as soon as the regular Democratic 
nominations were made at Syracuse. 

Scatcherd & Son are rebuilding the foundations 
ot the hardwood shed at the East Buffalo yard. There 
ised to be a large amount of mahogany carried in 
this shed, but it is now concentrated at the Batavia 
hardwood door mill. 

The prospects are that the yard of the late F. W. 
Vetter will not be closed but announcements are not 
ready yet. The yard has always carried a large hard 
‘ood stock and would be missed if discontinued. 

Anthony Miller has lately added to his stock of oak 
uid other hardwoods and, reports trade on the in- 
crease. The shortage of cars has lately been rather 
noticeable. 

J. B. Wall has gone south in the interest of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co. He makes the trip in part as a 
relief from hard work in the city, having made a similar 

ue last June. 

Davenport & Ridley continue to handle mostly maple and 

rch at their Seneca Street yard, having brought in a 


number ot cars of each recently. Trade is reported 
nproving. 





LUMBER EXPORTS TO CANADA GROW. 


Lumber has been a considerable factor in the large 
-rowth of exports from the United States into Canada 
\ithin the last three years, the amount of exports 
‘limbing in that time about 100 per cent. Exports into 
he Dominion territory now reach $1,000,000 a day, 
‘ccording to the Government daily consular report, 
vhile three years ago the figures were about $500,000 
i day. The growth in exports occurs chiefly in lum- 
ver, bituminous coal, automobiles and other carriages, 
nanufactures of iron and steel, corn and unmanufac- 
‘ured cotton. Lumber of the class designated as 
boards, deals, joists, ete., shows a growth from $3,- 
‘39,918 in 1909 to $11,796,333 in 1912. A marked in- 
‘rease is shown in automobiles, the figures for 1909 
eing $1,687,638 and in 1912, $9,953,247, 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, Onv., Oct. 7.—The lumber market remains 
active, with prices strengthening on account of scarcity 
in some lines, more especially hemlock, red pine and 
hardwoods. Deliveries continue to be much delayed on 
account of car shortage and the scarcity of labor for 
shipping and unloading. There is a marked decrease in 
the influx of yellow pine, which is attributed to improved 
business conditions in the United States and the demands 
of the home market, and dealers are hopeful that com- 
petition from this source will not be so-keenly felt m 
the future. On account of the scarcity of hemlock and 
mill culls box manufacturers are using a great deal of 
New Brunswick spruce. Shop lumber is much in demand. 
Birch is moving freely, being in requisition for shipment 
to the American market. Furniture manufacturers report 
that stocks of birch and maple are about exhausted, and 
find some difficulty in procuring adequate supplies to 
keep their plants in operation. Owing to extensive build 
ing in the West British Columbia shingles are getting 
scarce and have advanced in price. 

Timber berths Nos. 1 and 2 in Jocko Township, for 
which the Government invited tenders, have been awarded 
to J. J. McK adden, of Renfrew, who agrees to pay $13.26 
a thousand feet for pine and $3.05 a thousand feet for 
spruce, in addition to the usual dues of $2 a thousand. 
A new condition has been imposed by the department to 
the effect that the licensee must clear up the debris 
caused by logging operations before leaving the locality 
in which he is working. The cleaning up must be done 
to the satisfaction of the department. 

Fifteen forestry students of the University of Toronto 
leit recently for Sturgeon Falls under the direction of 
Prot. C. D. Howe and A. H. D. Ross. They will conduct 
a reconnaissance survey of about 6,500 acres of timber- 
land belonging to the Strong Lumber Co. and the John B. 
Smith Lumber Co. on the shores of Lake Nipissing and 
lay out a detailed working plan of about 250 acres as 
part of their practical work in studying advanced scien- 
tific methods of timber production. 














AT ALBERTA’S CAPITAL. 

EDMONTON, ALTA., Oct. 7—Representatives of the St. 
Lawrence Lumber & Industrial Co., the B. C. Howard 
Lumber Co. and the International Lumber Co., of eastern 
Canada, were in Edmonton October 1 and 2 looking 
over the city, with a view to making investments in city 
and farm property. The party is traveling in a special 
car on a tour of the coast and prairie Provinces and is 
headed by B. C. Howard, of Sherbrooke, Que., who is a 
director of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. He is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Howard. Others of the party are: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Howard, Mr. and Mrs. P. J. 
Salls, Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Salls, Howard Salls and Wiliam 
Howard, all of Sherbrooke, and Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Salls, of Manchester, N. H. 

W. G, Gladwin, supervisor of the provincial forestry 
protective service for Alberta, said, on returning to Ed- 
monton, October 1, from a trip to Prince Rupert and the 
Skeena country, that the whole district adjoining the 
Skeena Valley .is heavily timbered and that when the 
millions of feet of timber is eut the land will be suitable 
for agriculture. 

The Capital City Box Co. (Ltd.), of which W. H. 
Gibson is president, has started operating in Edmonton. 
Neil McIntyre, who has long experience in the box busi- 
ness, is a member of the company, which owns a plant 
valued at $25,000, of which $20,000 is represented in 
machinery. “The equipment is the most up-to-date in 
western Canada. All the latest machines used in box 
making have been installed, including planing, band saws, 
nailing, locking, wiring, printing and other devices for 
the manufacture of boxes of all kinds. When running 
at full capacity the plant is capable of turning out be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 boxes a day. The plant is elec- 
trically operated. At present the factory is employing 
20 men. 

The Phoenix Lumber Co. and the Jasper Forest Saw- 
mills are cutting 730,000 feet of lumber a day near 
Edson, west of Edmonton. The manufacture of lumber 
will be one of the leading industries for some years in 
that district, on account of the demand which the de- 
velopment of the country and the opening of the rivers 
north of Edmonton will inevitably create. 

Cushing Bros. (Ltd.), of Calgary, are figuring upon 
establishing a branch sash and door factory at Leth- 
bridge. W. H. Cushing visited Lethbridge some time ago 
and conferred with officials of the board of trade, who 
are ready to make several attractive concessions. 





SOUTHEASTERN CANADA NEWS. 
MONTREAL, QUE., Oct. 7—The Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way Co., with headquarters in Montreal, announces that 
it will devote the energies of its natural resources de- 
partment to supplying Manitoba with trees. The com- 
pany recently established a department of forestry and 
will from the present time on distribute 1,000,000 trees a 
year throughout the West. The company has already put 
out about 5,000,000 trees, and has found the work very 
satisfactory. The company is also doing a splendid work 
by adopting fire preventive measures in connection with 
the forests through which its lines run. 
The Dominion Government has decided to set aside 
several large tracts of timber in the extreme Northwest 
- as forest reservations. For some time the Government 
has had men investigating the resources of the Lesser 
Slave Lake district, and on their recommendation has 
decided to set aside about 4,788 square miles in the neigh- 















































































































“ROPER” 
‘PRODUCTS 


re : fi 

Have a reputation for dependability, 
superiority and uniformity among 
those dealers who have handled them 
for years. 

The same unassailable methods 
that have characterized Roper trans- 
actions in the past are in vogue 
today and satisfaction is guaranteed. 

We make a specialty of 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 








and constantly carry a large stock on 
hand. Our daily output is 500,000 feet 
and we ship by either rail or water. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 


NORFOLK, VA. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bldg., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway. - . - - NEW YORK. 
Prudential Building, - - BUFFALO, N.Y. 
170 Summer Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


1865 1911 






































Cable Address ““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK. 
A. B. C. Code and a 
= American Lumberman Telecode. Sa: 
ss 
z ss 
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N.C. 
PINE 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 





In Car 
or Cargo 
Shipments. 

























Guy I. Buell, Pres. 
M. S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. 


G. B. Montgomery, Treas. 
G. L. Hume, Sec. 


?/ Montgomery Lumber Co. ‘f 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 








General Sales Offices:— Mills: 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, SUFFOLK, VA. 
NEW YORK. SPRING HOPE, N. C. 
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ENTRAL 


Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 





























J. J. NEWMAN LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 





LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 





General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall, Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 





































Dry Hardwoods 
Are Still Very Scarce 


We are running three band mills full 
blast in the hope of accumulating some 
small surplus dry lumber. 








We don’t want to disappoint you; 
therefore please anticipate your re- 
quirements as far ahead as possible for 


Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
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=| | BRAND 


H. H. Hitt Lumber Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


THE 








borhood of that district. According to reports received, 
the country is wellswooded with timber suitable for lum- 
ber and also large quantities of pulpwood timber. 

Reports indicate that the number of men being sent 
into the woods this year will be smaller than heretofore. 
A number of reasons are said to be at the bottom of this 
decision on the part of lumbermen, among which are the 
fairly large supplies of lumber on hand, the scarcity of 
labor and the high prices which prevail. This year men 
are receiving considerably more than what was paid a 
year ago, and even at the higher prices lumbermen find it 
difficult to secure men. 

Fire recently destroyed the mill of the Calhoun Lumber 
Co., near Gaspe, Que. The loss is estimated at $145,000, 
and is only partly insured. It is said that the mill will 
be rebuilt. 

“The Grand Falls Co., of Grand Falls, N. B., has made 
its first move towards the establishment of a pulp, paper 
and power plant, on which about $8,000,000 will be ex- 
pended. -At a recent meeting of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the water power and 5 acres of land along the 
banks of the St. John River were deeded to the company 
on payment of $60,000. The company also owns land 
below the falls for a distance of half a mile. 

A large contract involving 10,000 tons of pulp a year 
for the next five years has just been made by the Chi- 
eoutimi Pulp & Paper Co., with Lloyds, of London. This 
is said to be one of the largest pulp contracts made in 
the history of the industry of this Province. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Ortawa, ONT., Oct. 8.—That a fortune is lying at 
the bottom of Nepean Bay, an arm of the Ottawa River 
where the big lumber firm of J. R. Booth does most of 
its sorting, has been curiously brought out in the civie 
investigation of waterworks conditions now in progress 
in Ottawa. It has been accumulating for years until 
now it is worth thousands and consists of millions of 
feet of fine logs which lie at the bottom of the river and 
cover the bottom of Nepean Bay with a thick carpet. 
Leading lumbermen have known for some time of the 
existence of these logs, but did not have any idea of 
their number until it was shown in the report of the 
engineers who examined the underwater section of the 
intake pipe in diving dress that enough logs were there 
to keep the mills of Ottawa and Hull busy for a long 
time. Ever since J. R. Booth first began to operate a 
sawmill at the Chaudiere the water of the bay has been 
sucking down thousands of logs each year, taking toll of 
several lumber firms which have been there as well. It 
is possible that lumbermen operating along the river wili 
cooperate to earry on the work of reclamation. 

The Riordan Pulp & Paper Co., of Hawkesbury, in 
which a number of Ottawa capitalists are interested, wili 
snortly issue $1,500,000 in bonds. The company, whic! is 
the result of the merger of the Riordan Paper Co. and 
G. H. Perley & Co., controls 1,184 square miles of tim 
ber in Quebec, valued at $1,971,750. 

The beginning of winter operations sees the lumber 
outlook here a good one. A canvass of local lumbermen 
shows that the James Davidson Estate has orders for 
100,000 boxes for the Dominion Canners (Ltd.), and is 
well stocked otherwise; J. R. Booth has already sold all 
the season’s cut; George M. Mason & Co. have orders to 
last them until Christmas, while W. C. Edwards & Co. 
say prices are better than last year and orders large. 

A summary of the trade of Canada during the 12 
months ended July, 1912, shows total timber exports of 
$41,092,560 compared with $42,992,252 in 1911. 

A report from the Canadian trade agent in Norway 
to the trade and commerce department indicates that 
Danish spruce and fir imports during the first half of 
1912 were 297,201 eubie meters; sawn oak, 1,526,580 
pounds; barrel hoops, 159,500 pounds; matches, 1,076 
tons. Mechanical wood pulp has lately stiffened in price 
and is now quoted at $9.60 as a bottom price. 

The September bulletin of the labor department reports 
that sawmilling was actively carried on in all parts of 
the country, though numbers of men left to harvest the 
crops. The inability of the railway companies to provide 
adequate transportation for lumbering prospects in 
British Columbia by reason of the large amount of grain 
being moved in the West caused inconvenience to several 
companies in the Eastern Provinces, which are conse- 
quently behind with their orders. Trade with the United 
States compared favorably with that of a year ago, while 
the fear of a car shortage created activity in all classes 
of import and export trade. 

There have been recent price changes in pine, mill run 
spruce and basswood. The new figures are: Pine, good 
shorts, 1144- and 144-inch, $48 to $53—2-inch, $52 to $56; 
pine, s. c. sidings, 14% and 2-inch, $29 to $32; s. ¢. strips, 
l-inch, $18 to $20; pine, s. ¢., shorts, 1- and 4- to 6-inch, 
$16 to $18; pine, s. ec. and better, 1 by 5, $22 to $25; 
pine, box boards, 1 by 3 to 6, 12/16, $16-to $18;- mill 
run spruce, 1 by 4 and up, 12/16, $16 to $18; 14 by 
10 and up, 12/16, $19 to $21; basswood log run, dead 
culls out, $22 to $25—mill eulls out, $26 to $30. Other 
figures remain unchanged. Firewood prices are 10 per 
cent higher this year than last. 

The Cornwall rossing mill enterprise, at Cornwall. Ont., 
which has been in abeyance for several years, will be 
carried to completion this fall. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


Cc. O. Sutherland, secretary of the Covington Lumber Co., 
of Kent, Wash., recently bought 20,000,000 feet of timber 
near Buckley for $60,000 from James McNelly and Ed 
Collins, of the Valley Mill Co., of Buckley. 





John F. McCormick and Thomas R. Harter, of Lock Haven, 
Pa., recently bought 2,140 acres of timberland from G. F, 
Watson, of Coleman & Watson, of Tionesta, Pa. 

H. B. Blank, of Vicksburg, Miss., recently bought several 
thousand acres of timberland in Issaquena County and will 
establish a sawmill. 


— 





MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MICH., Oct. 7.—A logging firm known as 
Butler Bros. has been organized by J. S. Butler, of 
Quinnesec, Mich., and Michael, Edward and Williim 
Butler, of Bucklingham, Can. They will conduct exi«n- 
sive winter logging operations in upper Michigan «nd 
have one camp of 30 men in operation 5 miles west of 
Sagola. They expect to cut 1,000,000 feet at this caiip 
and haul it to the Michigamme River. A second e:np 
will be located 2 miles west of Channing near the St. P ul 
Railroad. This will be started at once with 15 men ind 
500,000 pieces of cedar poles, posts, ties and shinle 
timber will be cut the coming season. A little late: a 
camp will be built at Red Rock, near Amasa, where 40) 
men will be employed and 2,000,000 feet of logs cut. 

The Marks shingle mill at Menominee is now runn ig 
after being idle several months. A stock of bolts is beng 
shipped in over the St. Paul Railroad. The Von Pla‘ or 
Lumber Co. of Iron Mountain is doing considerable | 
ging this fall. The plant of the Menominee Saw Works 
at Menominee, is being considerably improved. 

The Mud Lake Lumber Co., which has operate: 
general lumber business at Raber, Mich., for the lst 
twelve years, has sold its sawmill and timber limits ¢ 
Murner & Crego, formerly of MeMillan, Mich. 

The Hammell Bank, at Gladstone, has closed w 
$175,410 liabilities and $111,200 assets. I. N. Bushong 
general manager of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lun 
ber Co., of Gladstone, one of the principal depositors, 
has been appointed assignee. 
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The steamer Susie Chipman took a cargo of lumber to 
Milwaukee this week. The schooner Alice took posts an 
the Arendal lumber. The schooner Carrier with shingles fo 
Chicago and the Petrel with lumber went south last week. 
The Lucy Grahay also took lumber south. The old lumber 
barge B. W. JenYes, recently purchased of the Hines Luim- 
ber Co., Chicago, by Sturgeon Bay, Wis., parties, is to be 
largely overhauled and will get a general topside rebuild, 
The vessel was built in 1867. The old schooners R. 4 
Mason and Levi Grant have been changed into barges an 
were recently loaded with lumber and towed to Muskeg 
by the tug Satisfaction. The Grant nearly 35 years ago was 
nu three-masted schooner and one of the best on the lakes. 
It was at one time owned by Matthew Wilson of Muskegon, 
The steamer J. Watson Stcphenson, from Escanaba, and the 
W. K. Moore, of Duluth, took lumber to Buffalo last week 
Lumber cargoes to Chicago last week included the Delta and 
Louis Pahlow from this city, the #. W. Fletcher from Tray- 
erse City, the Resumption from Wells, the Quickstep from 
Cheboygan, the Cora A, Pequaming from Ford River, the L. 8. 
Simpson from Van's Harbor, the Ed. Buckley from Sturgeon 
Bay and the NV. J. Nessen from Manistee. 











THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

DeETRoIT, Micu., Oct. 7.—William E. Brownlee, of the 
Brownlee-Kelly Co., has just returned from a trip of 
inspection of the lumber mills and timber districts of 
the upper peninsula and says: 

The lumber mills in the North have not been as busy 
since the spring of 1907 as they are now, and, consequently, 
the strongest bull market since that time now obtains. The 
manufacturers have sold their products at a good figure and 
are holding what they have on hand for still higher prices 
Ilemlock, in particular, has advanced, because of the scarcity 
of the article. As a matter of fact, hemlock is so high that 
the millmen are hoping that it won't go much higher, as 
they fear a reaction. Yellow pine is also scarce and com 
manding a high figure. 

But it is a mistake on the part of the general publie to 
think that the timber districts are being depleted; on the 
contrary there is still a large supply of standing timber. 
Many of the mills in the North have enough standing tim- 
ber to last them for 80 years or more. The present genera- 
tion will scarcely experience any shortage in the supply of 
lumber in northern Michigan. 

The F. M. Sibley Lumber Co, has purchased 7 acres 
of ground at Hamilton Boulevard and the Detroit Ter- 
minal Railway tracks, in the northern part of the city, 
and will establish branch yards there. The new location 
is adjoining the yards recently opened in that section 
by the Detroit Lumber Co. 

Judge Tuttle, of Detroit, has declined to allow a con- 
tinuanee over the present term of court in the Wood 
worth-Chesbrough-MeGraw suit, involving lumber tracts 
to the value of $100,000. Chesbrough’s absence in 
Europe was the basis of the motion for delay. The case 
has been hanging fire for more than a year. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, MIcH., Oct. 8.—Lumber is 
coming in freely, and the local dealers are getting in 
stocks for the winter trade. White pine handlers say 
that trade conditions are better than they were a year 
ago. The call for low-grade stock is active and the 
market holds firm. i 

A eargo of birch logs arrived from St. Mary’s River, 
at the head of Lake Huron, last week consigned to the 
Berst Manufacturing Co., of Saginaw. They are to be 
utilized in the manufacture of toothpicks. 

Thomas Denton, of Saginaw, the veteran square-timber 
dealer, has two crews getting out rock elm timber in 
Wexford County for the Quebee and European timber 
markets. 

The scarcity of help is likely to cripple operations in 
the woods in both the upper and lower peninsulas this 
fall and winter. Some operators fear that the expected 
output will fall materially short by reason of this handi 
cap. 

a from the North indicate that the amount of 
work is greatly restricted in many camps at. the head of 
the lake and across the Straits many mills have been 
forced to curtail operations. To some extent, however, 
the acute shortage of help may be abated when the mills 
shut down and the farm work is finished. 
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WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 
ILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 8.—Total building operations 
Milwaukee up to October 1 were almost as much as 
ihey were for the entire year 1911, according to the 
jwilding inspector, The building carried on during the 
fi nine months of this year totaled $11,865,318, an 

ease of $2,420,440 over the corresponding period in 
jvi1, when the amount was $9,444,787. During Septem- 
he: permits were issued for 107 buildings, representing 
: investment of $245,273. There is every indication 
that fall building operations in this city will come up 
fiiiy to expectations. 

‘eports from the country yards about the State indi- 
cate more than the usual amount of building in the 
smaller towns and country districts. Farmers are busy 
culting a bumper corn crop and it is expected that just 

soon as this is out of the way much delayed building 
in the country will be pushed to completion. 

Demand for lumber in all lines is holding up so well 
that lceal wholesalers are considerably concerned regard- 
ing the shortage of stocks in many lines. Hemlock is 
moving well and manufacturers are not finding it neces- 
sary to decrease prices to get the business. One well- 
known manufacturer from northern Wisconsin, who was 
in Milwaukee recently, said that if the present demand 
is maintained manufacturers will close the season with 
a smaller stock of hemlock on their hands than at any 
other time in several years. The mills are meeting with 
a brisk demand for northern pine and here again stocks 
are unusually light. The call for hardwoods is as active 
as ever, while northern mills report dry stocks practically 
exhausted. The demand for low grades of hardwood has 
been better this season than in several years, according 
to local wholesalers. Birch seems to be in leading request 
among the northern hardwoods and stocks are light, with 
an upward tendency in the market. Maple is wanted, 
especially by the flooring manufacturers, who are get- 

g an especially fine business. Basswood is wanted and 
more stocks than are arriving could be placed. In the 
southern woods plain oak is holding the top, with the 
market firm. Quarter-sawed plain and fed oak is active 
with prices firm. Considerable redwood is being used in 
the local market for siding, trimmings and for certain 
classes of interior work. Stocks are light. 

Reports from most sections of the northern lumber 
country say that the shortage of labor is causing con- 
siderable delay, not only in logging but in milling opera- 
In many lumber camps in northern Wisconsin 
ouly half the work planned is being done, because of 
the seareity of men to work in the woods. It is believed 
that unless a sufficient number of men can be secured 
the output of lumber this winter will be smaller than in 
the last two seasons, 
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WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., Oct. 8.—The F. Ollhoff mill resumed 
operation last week after being shut down since the mid- 
dle of summer, when the Merrill dam was washed out, 
leaving the Ollhoff mill about 200 yards from the river. 
Mr. Ollhoff overcame the difficulty by digging a wide 
ditch from the mill to the river, and he intends to make 
a hot pond out of it this winter. 

The Kaul Hub Manufacturing Co. has had to put a 
large crew of men and teams in the woods this fall to 
get out birch logs and other material to keep the plant 
in operation, as the demand for hubs has exceeded the 
company’s expectations. 

Lumbermen and others are complaining about the 
scarcity of men for work in the woods. Wages have 
advanced from $5 to $10 a month. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 
RHINELANDER, WIS., Oct. 7.—Demand seems to be 
slackening off a little, though no difference is seen in 
the matter of prices. Salesmen are not sending in as 
liberal orders as was the case a month or so ago, partly 
because some of the big buyers have been receiving lum- 
her faster than they could handle it. 
Rock elm is being called for to some extent and prices 
are strong. This wood has about regained what it lost 
i price in the last year or so. Soft elm is a good deal 
‘he same way, having advanced several dollars a thou- 
sand feet this year. Soft elm, however, did not suffer 
‘ great a reduction in price during the last year or so, 
and had less to regain. Soft elm crating is in good 
demand and the price is advancing. Hard maple is sell- 
ing about as usual, though some of the heavy buyers have 
iad to stop receiving temporarily, as cars were coming 
too rapidly. Their ardor for buying is not at all 

hecked, however. Flooring factories are taking some 
ich maple. There does not seem to be any rushing 
‘emand for maple flooring. Cord wood and slab wood 
re going to be searce in Wisconsin this winter, and 
vriees will not only be high but it will be difficult to 
cet enough wood to carry consumers through the winter. 
"he reason for this is the falling off in the manu- 
‘acture of lumber this year. 

_Camps are being started and men hired for the woods. 
"here will be an increase in the amount of logging done 
this year over last. , 


ON THE MENOMINEE. 


_MARINETTE, Wis., Oct. 7.—The plant of the Michigan 
NIm Hoop Co. here has shut down for repairs after a 
brisk year’s run. The company has contracted for large 
supplies of timber and has a good market for its output 
of eooperage stock. The capacity has been increased and 
‘9 Men are now employed. 





The Sawyer-Goodman Co. has added a night shift at 
its No. 1 mill. No, 2 is shut down for repairs and new 
boilers will be installed. It will be five weeks before 
these repairs can be completed. 

The Jones Lumber Co., of Wabeno, has completed its 
season’s cut and will start logging for next season. The 
company intends putting in more logs than ever this 
winter. All the men that can be secured are being sent 
to the camps. Men are reported scarce and wages good. 

The new lumber plant of the Heineman Lumber Co. 
at Merrill is nearing completion. It is expected the firm 
Will start business about November 1. 

August Frome, proprietor of the Frome Box Co. at 
Howard’s Grove, and other business men are organizing 
a State bank in that village. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

WAUSAU, WIs., Oct. 8.—The labor situation promises 
to be serious in this locality the coming winter. The 
shortage has already made itself felt, it being impossible 
to get crews together that are satisfactory. The big lum- 
ber companies have planned to log on extensive scales 
this winter and should the labor question fail to adjust 
itself some of these plans will have to be abandoned. 

There was the unusual happening of a fall log drive 
on the Wisconsin River last week. During the recent flood 
a number of logs came down the river and were stranded 
between Brokaw and this city. These have been driven 
to Wausau and will be sawed by the Barker & Stewart 
Lumber Co. Most of the logs belong to the Wausau 
Paper Mills Co. 

A large number of logs that were carried down the 
Wisconsin River during the floods of the late summer 
belonging to various firms, have been sold to the Weeks 
Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, and will be sawed in 
that city. 





MINNESOTA 














THE LAST LOG RUN THROUGH. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 9.—The mill of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co. closed October 4, never to be operated 
again, after more than 19 years of production with a 
total output estimated at 1,650,000,000 feet of lumber. 
Everybody gathered to see the last log run through. 
C. A. Smith was in the city and came to the mill to 
take part in the final ceremony. He and the other 
officers and superintendents gathered in a group and 
removed their hats as the last log, a fine big white pine, 
went by to the saw. The shut down was somewhat 
earlier than expected. The company will be in the 
market here until about January, 1914, having a finely 
assorted stock of 45,000,000 feet on hand, and its box 
factory will continue to operate. Many old employees 
will seatter to other concerns, men who had been with 
the company since the opening of the mill or before. It 
was built in 1893, aftes the organization of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co. by John S. Pillsbury and C. A. Smith, 
who had been associated before as C. A. Smith & Co., 
in custom sawing and wholesaling. Mr. Smith said last 
Friday that he has put about $1,000,000 into the plant 
at one time or another, and will be glad to get $50,000 
out of it. 

The Northland Pine Co. will continue to run its two 
mills through to the end of the season, having an ample 
stock of logs and a large number on the way for next 
season. Heavy rains are reported in northern Minne- 
sota which have swollen the little streams and started 
logs which have been hung up for lack of water for a 
couple of years. 

C. A. Smith declares that it is unadvisable to reforest 
large areas in Minnesota for commercial purposes, for 
the reason that the growth of norway pine and related 
softwoods in Minnesota will not average more than 
400 to 500 feet, b. m., to the acre each year, while on 
the west coast, where he is reforesting on a large scale, 
they will run 1,000 feet to the acre. The difference is 
due to Minnesota’s colder climate, he says. Professor 
E. G. Cheyney, head of the Minnesota school of forestry, 
disagrees with Mr. Smith. He holds that the difference 
in the rate of growth is not large and that 5,000,000 
acres of land in Minnesota, unfit for agriculture, would: 
produce a revenue of $2 to $8 an acre each year, net 
return, if planted in trees. W. T. Cox, State forester, 
agrees with Mr. Smith that it will not pay fo replant 
cut-over lands in Minnesota for commercial purposes, 
but believes the State should acquire cut-over lands, 
protect them from fire, and hold them for natural re- 
forestation. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLoquET, MINN., Oct. 8—The number of orders 
booked during the last week was less than in any like 
period for several months. The decrease is attributed 
to the lack of effort on the part of the mills to increase 
the amount of business on file and does not represent 
any lessened demand. The shipping crews at the various 
plants have been abie to make some gain on the back 
orders and no effort is being spared to catch up. 

The grain movement is increasing and its effects are 
immediately felt in the more liberal supply of empty 
cars. Considerable stock that would not be shipped 
ordinarily except in box cars will doubtless have to be 
loaded in open cars from now on. 
to be fully aware of the situation and many yard men 
are indicating on their orders, without special request, 
their willingness that shipments to them be made in 
open cars. 

The traveling salesmen of the Cloquet Lumber Co., 
who have not been out for 10 weeks, have started out on 
their territory this week. 





The trade appears - 











A Capacity of 


40,000,000 Ft. 


of 


Hardwood 


Lumber 
Yearly 


enables us to fill all orders promptly and 


satisfactorily. 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS 





We make a Specialty of 


Thim Oak and Red Gum 


for the Export Trade. 


b-Fish Lumber Company | 
CHARLESTON, MISS. | 


For Quick Shipment 


WILL OFFER: 


5 Cars 1" 1s and 2s 


POPLAR 


At Very Low Prices. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


20,000,000 ft. Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 


A few specials on which we will name attractive prices. 
200,000 ft. 1” to 5” 1s and 2s Poplar. 
175,000 ft. 5-4 to 10-4” No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
100,009 ft. 1”x13 to 17” Poplar Box Boards. 
100,000 ft. 1” 1s and 2s Basswood. 
475,000 ft. 1” to 3” 1s and 2s Qtd. White Oak. 
300,000 ft. 1’’ to 2” No. 1 Com. Qtd. Whi. Oak. 
125,000 ft. 1” to 2” No.1 Com. Qtd. Red Oak. 
100,000 ft. 6-4 and 10-4” 1s and 2s Hickory. 
250,000 ft. 1” to 3” No. 1 Com. Hickory. 
300,000 ft. 1” to 2” 1s and 2s Chestnut. 
200,000 ft. 1’ to 2” No. 1 Com. Chestnut. 











Write to the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company for prices 
on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 
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We want to sell as follows :— 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK. 


4-4 1s and 2s. . - - 7 cars. 
4-4No.1Common, - - 8 cars. 
5-4 1s and 2s, - - - 2 cars. 
5-410” and wider, - - 1 car. 
6-4 1s and 2s, - - . 1 car. 
6-4 10” and wider, - 1 car. 


PLAIN RED OAK. 
4-4 1s and 2s, - =) = 5 cars. 
4-4 No. 1 Common, ° - 10 cars, 
5-4 1s and 2s 16’’and wider. 1 car. 
5-4 Step Stock 11” and wider, 2 cars. 
8-4 1s and 2s, - . - 3 cars. 


POPLAR. 
4-4 Panel and wide 


No. 1 21” to 39”, - 3 cars. 





Band Sawed Tennessee Stock. 





Evans Lumber Company 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Built Up Veneer 


GUM AND COTTONWOOD 


PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


—ALSO — 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


SEND US YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS. 






















Anderson- Tully Company 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


























GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


17 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








DRY LOUISIANA CYPRESS. 


FROM OUR OWN MILL. 


4 cars 4-4 Select and Better Cypress. 
5 cars 4-4 Shop Cypress. 
3 cars 5-4 Select and Better Cypress. 
lear 5-4 Shop Cypress. 
6 cars 6-4 Select and Better Cypress. 
2 cars 6-4 Shop Cypress. 

Oak Timbers, any size, to order. 


STEWART-GREER LUMBER CO. 


Sales Office, Pierce Building, 


. /Mangham, La. 
MILLS: ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| Henderson Mounds, Mo. 











OAK FLOORING 


& MFG.CO. 





SARDIS 


and 
Hollow 
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C. Crane & Company, 6 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER 4} 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
New York, Oct. 7. 
report a better volume of business than has prevailed at 


-Retailers and wholesalers alike 


a corresponding period for a long time. Prices are 
strong and the building permits filed during the summer 
are gradually showing substantial results. Stocks among 
local yards are small and in numerous cases there is pro- 
nounced uneasiness because of the difficulty in getting 
shipment as promptly as counted on. 

The builders are figuring on a number of contracts, 
and there is every reason to look for a more active fall, 
Old-time observers say the approaching presidential elee- 
tion has had less influence in retarding business this year 
than ever before within their remembrance. ‘he feeling 
here is that regardless of the result business men are 
sure of their position and that very little unfavorable 
agitation is likely to result. 

Hardwood dealers are much encouraged over the situa- 
tion in their line because of the improvement the whole- 
sale and retail furniture dealers are reporting in the 
demand for their stocks. Owing to active buying by 
retailers to replenish badly depleted stocks trading in 
the furniture field is rapidly approaching the proportions 
of 2 boom. So far the demand has been well diversified 
and high as well as cheaper grades of furniture are being 
easily sold and prices are strong. The furniture fac- 
tories are beginning to note a substantial run of in- 
quiries from their customers and numerous hardwood 
inquiries are in the market for stocks required at an early 
date. The difficulty in getting hardwood supplies 
promptly is causing much disappointment, and whole- 
salers with a good supply of stocks at their command 
are moving very cautiously because they expect a much 
higher market. 

W. S. Harlan, of the Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala., 
has been in this city several days looking over the yellow 
pine flooring situation. He says the demand for rift floor- 
ing is becoming stronger each day and that prices are on a 
swift upward trend. Stocks at shipping points are low and 
prospects indicate a scarcity at an early date. Mr. Harlan 
also reports a very heavy business in wood paving blocks. 
The company has paved practically all the roadways at its 
plant with wood blocks and finds the result satisfactory. 

Munroe & Co., Baltimore, Md., who during the summer 
have conducted their wholesale business at Keene Valley, 
N. Y., have moved their headquarters to 2255 Broadway, 
Manhattan. 

The Goodyear Lumber Co., 45 Broadway, wholesale hem- 
lock dealer, reports a firm demand for all sizes of hemlock. 
The company is in good position to make prompt shipments 
of such desirable sizes as the staple 2x4—1S and 20, by 
reason of its having accumulated a block of about 10,000,- 
000 feet at its Norwich mill. When the company began to 
manufacture the question of railroad rates had not been 
adjusted and it was not until the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
branch was built to the mill that shipments could be made. 
As a result a good stock is ready for prompt shipment and 
sales are becoming more numerous even at the recent ad- 
vance. 





TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 8.—Local lumber 
dealers report considerable difficulty in getting enough 
men to handle lumber at the points of shipment and at 
the ports where the cargoes are received. Stock is piling 
up rapidly on the docks here because of an insufficient 
number of handlers to get the lumber out of the way for 
incoming consignments. The car shortage is still acute. 

The announcement that the break in the Erie Canal 
at Bushnell’s Basin would be remedied for the resumption 
of navigation early this month has resulted in a big rush 
of lumber from the Tonawandas over the stream during 
the last week. or the first seven days of the current 
month a total of over 6,000,000 feet of stock cleared, 
being the largest amount for any week this’season. The 
latest report is that the break will be repaired so that 
boats can begin passing through to tidewater points by 
Thursday. Many shippers fearful of taking any chances 
on having consignments held up by the failure of the 
temporary repairs to last are holding back stock that is 
awaiting shipment over the canal. 


| LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The last week’s records of 
the bureau of buildings show continued activity in the 
building trade. Owing to the inclusion of one or two 
large permits the total was larger than usual and 
amounted to $403,000. Permits numbered 89 with 58 
frame dwellings. 

A proclamation issued by Goy. Dix makes October 9 
‘‘fire prevention day’’ throughout this State. He asks 
that all rubbish, waste and trash be cleared up around 
houses and all other places where it might lead to fire 
loss and recommends that heating apparatus and chim 
neys be cleaned and put in shape for winter. Fire drills 
and inspection are also recommended. 








Taylor & Crate have been active this season in bringing 
down lumber by lake and now have about 10,000,000 feet 
in the yard on the Niagara River. This, with 14,000,000 feet 
in the East Buffalo yard, made up mostly of southwestern 
hardwoods, gives the firm a stock nearly as large as it ever 
carries here. 

Frank M. Betts, who brings down considerable lumber from 
the upper lake districts, especially Wisconsin, complains that 
cars are very short in that section and does not think that 
they will be much more plentiful right away. 

The loss to the Buffalo Maple Flooring Co. by fire is estt- 
mated by President James A. White at about 65,000 feet of 
hardwood flooring. This will not be replaced, but as it was 
insured it merely hastens the time when the company will 
close out its stock and open a sales office uptown. 

A. G. Hauenstein’s yard has found trade active this season 
in building lumber, running much ahead of last year. About 
a ore lake cargoes of hemlock and white pine have been 
receive 








The Emporium Lumber Co. reports that but for the ear 
shortage last month it would have done the largest business 
in its history. This indicates a large stock carried but at the 
same time it was reported that beech for which there see), 
to be an unusual demand is very scarce. 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 7.—There is a slight tendex 
of the retail trade to show a little falling off in the 
volume of business, but remarkably good weather kee) 
it seasonable. 'The building trades continue to keep bus 
and the report of the building inspector for Septembe: 
shows a substantial gain over the same month of last 
year. During September there were issued permits as 
follows: Frame, 191 permits to cost $543,935; brick 
and stone, 51 to cost $594,310; additions and alte: 
tions, 521 permits to cost $241,070, a total of 763 px 
mits to cost $1,379,315, as against a total for Septe: 

ber, 1911, of 619 permits at a eost of $888,440. 

The spreading interest in several proposed bills to 
presented to the next session of the legislature is cai 
ing the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers to give the: 
considerable attention. ‘To this end invitations were ex 
tended to and accepted by Prof. A. R. Hatton, of t 
Western Reserve University, and 8. 8. Stillwell, to ad 
dress the members of the board at one of their noon 
luncheons. Both men were members of the constitutions! 
convention which drafted the amendments to the State 
constitution recently submitted to the voters, and the 
board feels that it is well in touch with various matters 
which will probably be presented to the legislature at its 
next session. 

A State building code to be presented to the nex 
legislature bas been drafted and a copy has been r 
ceived by the Builders’ Exchange for the consideration 
of local organizations and individuals who may bs 
interested. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST | 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 7.—D. A. Webster and O. 5S. 
Webster will open a branch oitice in Springfield, Mass., 
for George Webster & Sons, lumber dealers, Swanton, Vt. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since the 
first of the year have amounted to $144,952,000, as com 
pared with $131,670,000 for the corresponding period 
last vear, and $121,869,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1910. 

John M. Woods, of John M. Woods & Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., was in the West last week attending the Fourth 
National Conservation Congress at Indianapolis as a dele 
gate from the Notional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation and the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

At a fire in the plant of the Central Lumber & Supply 
Co., New Bedford, the loss was estimated by S. W. Beers, 
manager of the business, at about $35,000. It is planned 
to rebuild. 
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THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGOR, ME., Oct. 8.—James Walker Co.’s box mill at 
Basin Mills shut down Monday night for what may be 
the last time. The site and water power there were sold 
to the Bangor Power Co. in the fall of 1910, just after 
the big sawmill burned, and it is expected that as soon 
as the present hydro-electric development at Veazie is 
completed work will be begun at Basin Mills. It is one 
of the finest water powers on the Penobscot and one of 
the oldest mill sites as well. The first sawmill at Basin 
Mills was built in 1838 and was carried away in the big 
freshet of 1846, but was rebuilt the next year. The 
property has changed hands several times. In 1862 it 
was purchased by the late Gen. Veazie, and in 1870 by 
James Walker. After running the mill for several years 
Mr. Walker took his two sons into partnership and the 
name of the concern was changed to James Walker & Co. 
A few years after the death of Mr. Walker the firm was 
incorporated under the name James Walker Co. During 
the days when Bangor was the greatest lumber market in 
the world, the Walker mill was the largest sawmill in 
existence. The sawmill was burned in August, 1910, and 
the present box mill was erected that fall. 

A New Hampshire company has purchased the large 
pine lumber lots in South Jefferson owned by Henry 
Trask for $85,000. Several crews with portable mills 
are at work, and teams and one automobile truck haul 
the sawed lumber 7 miles to the Damariscotta Mills 
Station. 





FROM A NEW JERSEY LUMBER CENTER. 

NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 7.—Active business conditions 
prevail here, according to the dealers, and to all appear 
ances the busy fall trade which was predicted several 
weeks ago has become a reality that will be long-lived. 

Mr. Hill, of Frank J. Hill & Co., reports that he is 
meeting with obstacles in supplying the demand because 
of the car shortage and lack of stock. He is shipping 
cypress, spruce and pine from southern points. 

Business and pleasure will be combined on a trip on 
which Clarence A. Hershey, treasurer of Stone, Hershey 
& Gibson, started this week. He will be in Maine deer 
hunting for several weeks. 

Fire which started from an undetermined cause de- 
stroyed part of the stock yard of the National Lumber 
Co. last week. 

Decided increases are noted in this week’s totals in 
the building reports, as compared with last week. In 
the city the building work provided for in the 51 permits 
issued this week is estimated to cost $275,300, which is 
$104,500 more than the totals of previous week. The list 
issued by the State board of tenement house supervision 
shows that $300,000 will be spent for construction work 
on buildings this week, while the total of a week ago 
was but $123,000. 
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|THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 8.- 








A generally increasing 


efiect of car shortage and tightening of the market 
have been noticeable during the last week, but no defi- 
nite and general increases in prices are reported. Sales 


are more often being made at a premium but these 
are still scattering and do not affect the general mar- 


ket. The retail trade of this city is busier than it 
was and stocks in most cases are going out of the 


yards faster than they are being received. 
“The hardwoods are all firm in price and strong in 
demand, plain oak, both red and white, and quartered 
rel oak being reported hard to get even at high prices. 
Birch, beech and maple come next in scarcity, while 
gui, ash and poplar follow with a demand that makes 
the stock lists look very ragged. 

White pine is increasing in demand and decreasing 
in supply with a consequent tightening of prices. Spruce 


and hemlock are not offered generally except for fu- 
ture delivery. Cypress is selling well at good prices. 
Yellow pine is still far behind, and apparently is not 
catching up any. North Carolina pine is active and 
firm with small stocks offered, and very little for 


quick delivery. 

suilding lumber is active as a result of a good week 

building operations, the building inspector having 
issued 186 permits for 253 operations of a value of 
$501,090. Of this almost half was for dwellings, a 
much higher proportion than for some time. 

‘he Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso 

on, of Philadelphia, will hold a meeting next 
rsday at the Union League. 

lhe country about here continues to blossom under 
a building boom and last week Reading sent out a 
call for 1,000 men who were needed there in the build- 
ing trades. Similar conditions exist in many of the 
surrounding towns and even villages, 

It has been decided to hold the next tournament and 
meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club 
at the Huntingdon Valley Country Club, on October 
16, at which time Edward EF. Henson will act as the 
host of the organization. 

I'he Hadentine Lumber Co., of Camden, has sent 
out notices of its incorporation. The authorized cap 
ital is $25,000, and the officers are, Harry R. Hum 





HARRY R. HUMPHREYS, OF CAMDEN, N. J.; 
President Hadentine Lumber Co. 

plireys, president, LeRoy Harvey, treasurer, and Wil- 
fred B. Woleott, secretary. The company will do a 
geueral wholesale business, but will specialize on hard- 
woods, spruce, North Carolina pine and hemlock. It 
claims to be backed by mills with an annual output 
f 200,000,000 feet, located at Norfolk, Va.; Sunburst, 
NX. C.; Crestmont, N. C.; Horton, W. Va.; Laneville, 
W. Va., and Dobbin, W. Va. 

i. S. Gill, of the Gill Lumber Co., will leave this week for 
trip to Savannah and the southern mills, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 8.—Building operations are on 
-lightly better scale, and there is enough new business 
the hands of architects to encourage the belief that 

ie coming year will be one of the best in a long time. 
Ketail yard trade is lacking in activity, and dealers are 
hot carrying large stocks. 

I’. V. Babcock & Co. report difficulty in meeting ship- 
ients, with the largest volume of trade in its history in 
‘rogress, Especially is this the case with the hemlock mar- 
et. The Sewell Lumber Co., one of the Babcock connec- 
ions at Sewell, W. Va., has completed plans for doubling the 
tpacity of the mills and installing a double band mill and 
ianing mill. This improvement will be of great benefit. 

C. Bemis, of Bemis & Vosburgh, in Pittsburgh last 
week, reported trade excellent, especially in spruce, with 
prices satisfactory, and difficulty in getting cars. 

: J. C. Crist, of the Interior Lumber Co., reports a good 
‘emand for lumber at fair prices, with continued difficulty 
'n Securing stocks and particularly in getting them shipped. 
the Interior company, however, is getting a good share of 
current business and is broadening its trade. % 
George Camp, jr., of the Camp Manufacturing Co., in 
Pittsburg on a_ business trip, and reports stocks badly 
roken, the demand strong for all grades and prices firm. 

x The Acorn Lumber Co. notes an active inquiry for all 
stades of lumber, particularly for white pine and hardwoods, 


and H. M. Donhoof, president, believes that prices will ad- 
vance, although at a high level. 

_, The L. Germain Co, reports the best volume of trade in 
its history at prices that are extremely satisfactory, with 
shipments fair considering the general conditions of the car 
supply. 





LUMBER STOCK AUGMENTED. 


The Rib Lake Lumber Co., whose principal plant is 
located at Rib Lake, Wis., has recently included under 
its sales management the stock of lumber at Merrill 
sawed by the H. W. Wright Lumber Co., and therefore 
is prepared to ship promptly from both Rib Lake and 
Merrill, Wis., all orders covering yard sizes, as it has 
a complete assortment at both points. 

The Rib Lake mill, which is its principal plant, has 
had a reputation for some time of producing superior 








GEORGE N. HARDER, OF MERRILL, WIS.; 
General Manager for the Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


stock. The plant is in Taylor County, 20 miles north 
of Medford, the county seat, and located on the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Sainte Marie Railway. The mill 
is a single band with resaw and has a capacity of 60,000 
feet a day; it has a fully equipped planing mill in con- 
nection with its sawmill and manufactures all kinds of 
flooring, ceiling, siding, ete. The company also has a 
lath mill and manufactures both No. 1 and No. 2 hem- 
lock lath, as well as a small quantity of miscellaneous 
hardwood lath. 

The yard at Rib Lake contains about 16,000,000 feet 
of well assorted yard sizes from which it can make 
immediate shipment. 

The Rib Lake Lumber Co. has a large supply of virgin 
timber, which will be sawed at its plant at Rib Lake, 
and the same standard of perfection which it has main- 
tained in the past will be continued in both the manu- 
facturing and grading of its product. 

The plant at Merrill, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, 19 miles north of Wausau, has dis- 
continued operations, but has about 20,000,000 feet of 
well assorted yard sizes and can ship from this point 
any orders calling for yard sizes, as this stock is well 
assorted and contains all sizes and grades. 

George N. Harder, general manager of this company, 
who succeeded James A. Wright on January 1, 1912, 
has his headquarters at Merrill, Wis., but makes frequent 
trips to the Rib Lake mill. 

Previous to January 1, 1912, Mr. Harder was assistant 
sales manager for the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., 
at Williamsport, Pa., and was closely tentified with the 
operations of that company for nine years. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 
Teams, Ww. L. P. C. 
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And Elm Lumber and Crating Stock 


Sanford & Treadway, Menemiree. 
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A few words to the users of this excellent wood 
and those who contemplate using it. 

Many years’ experience in the manufacture and 
marketing of this item of stock have satisfied us 
that in this wood, more than in any other hard- 
wood, the successful consuming manufacturers in- 
sist upon having only high quality stock—not only 
as to grade, but manufacture and careful handling 
while in pile for seasoning. ‘ 

Choice logs do not always produce good lumber 
—it depends largely upon how much care is exer- 
cised in the process of manufacture; nor does the 
production of high quality stock end here—it must 
be carefully put into piles and sufficient piling 
sticks used to insure its drying out flat. 

When you are about to place an order for Gum, 
some of the essentials that suggest themselves to 
you are: 

Full and uniform thickness. 

Very dry stock that in the process of drying has 
remained flat and straight. 

Good range of widths and lengths to assure you 
of a good yield of clear cuttings of various sizes 
you require. 

Last, but not least, after placing orders you 
want them executed promptly and on time—also 
honest grading and measurement. 

We are equipped with six band mills, backed by 
our own timber lands, to give you that kind of 
stock and unexcelled service. 
















Write, Phone or Wire for Prices. 


ANIL. 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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IRIED) Yells 
GUM : 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 











SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


Basswood 














We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 

BASSWOOD Trim Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 

anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Michigan. 


We Have Thick Poplar eae 
f You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


il 
2!4" and 3' Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 


Write us for Quotations, 


aust Bros. Lumber Company 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. & 
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We have for 
Quick Sale 
1,000,000 Ft. 


8-4 Sound Wormy 


Chestnut 


Soft Chestnut 
good widths and lengths. 
























Tennessee 







Detailed list and prices upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


E.V Babeock & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





TIMBER 
TIES 


LET US. 
QUOTE You 
PRICES 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tell us your needs Whi Pi 
or ct our price ite Fine 
% 

















a 
30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 100 M ft. 1x 8 D. 
80 M ft. 1x10 D. 100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inquiries given Prompt Attention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. 

















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








NEW STEEL FENCE POST. 

The accompanying illustration shows the all steel 
Carbo post, made by the Carbo Steel Post Co., of Chi- 
eago Heights, Ill. An impor- 
tant feature claimed for this 
post by the manufacturer is 
that it is permanent and dura- 
ble. It will not burn and is 
ready for use when received. 

The post is easily erected, 
the corner post having two sets 
of braces and one upright. 
The gate post is provided with 
only one set of Carbo braces. 
This post is set in the ground 
about four feet for the corners 
and about two feet for the 
brace. The line post is set to 
a depth of from 18 to 22 
inches. No concrete is used in 
the setting of these posts. 

A feature pointed out by the 
maker of this post that will 
make a strong appeal to lum- 
bermen, especially to those who 
are cramped for storage space, 
is the fact that a ‘‘Corbo’’ post 
occupies only about one-tenth 
the space of an ordinary post. 

The Carbo company suggests 
that enterprising lumber deal- 
ers specializing in this type of 
fencing may inerease their 
sales by erecting a sample 
fence consisting of Carbo ecor- 
ner end post and a few line 
posts. The wire can be fas- 
tened to the posts with stand- 
ard staples driven in and 
clinched on the opposite side. 
The company is prepared to co- 
operate with dealers in pro- 
moting the sale of these goods 
by furnishing advertising mat- 
ter for store windows and gen- 
eral distribution:—[Advertise- 
ment. | 









Every Post is 

Punched to Take 
Any Kind of 
Fencing - 


CARBO STEEL POST. 





HEAVY SAW BENCH FOR 30-INCH CIRCULAR. 


A new saw bench heavy enough and driven strongly 
enough to carry and operate a 30-inch circular saw is 
shown by the accompanying illustration. ‘The frame of 
this machine is east whole with broad panels and deep 
flanges within the framing. The frame contains boxes 
for the saw arbor and supports the table adjusting 
mechanism in a substantial manner. The table is made 
of iron and is 38 inches wide by 60 inches long, having 
a parallel vertical adjustment of 414 inches for utilizing 
saws of different diameters or for operating a dado head. 
The distance from the table to the floor when the table 
is down is 34 inches and the throat in the table, which 
is made of wood, is 7 inches wide by 34 inches long. 

The width of the table permits the working of stock 25 
inches wide between the saw and guide. One feature of 
this table is termed by the manufacturer ‘‘The New 
Parallel Vertical Adjustment,’’ and is claimed to be 
different from any hitherto employed. This adjustment 
consists of a rocking bar pivoted in the middle of the 
upper framing, one end of which is divided and hinged 
to the discharging end of the table, while the other end 
is fitted with a double threaded nut and a screw in the 
single threaded nut below supports the lower end of the 
table as it lowers or rises with the other end of the 
rocking bar. 

Other details regarding this machine are given in a 
special circular prepared by the manufacturer, the H. B. 





30-INCH HEAVY SAW BENCH, NO. 359-A, MADE BY 
MACHINE CO., SMITHVILLE, N. J. 


Smith Machine Company, of Smithville, N. J.—[Adver 
tisement. | 





MAIL ORDER ARTICLES IN PAMPHLET FORM 

So successful was the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contes 
on mail order competition which was recently conclude: 
that it has been decided to republish in pamphlet forn 
some of the different articles submitted on the subject 
There were 32 contributors in the contest and mos: 
of the contributions submitted were printed with editoria 
discussion. 

“*How I Meet Mail Order Competition’? was a them 
which met with pronounced success and attracted a grea 
deal of attention. Various phases of the subject wer 
thoroughly brought out and the articles submitted de 
serve careful consideration. The general trend of th 
articles is to show retail lumbermen how brother deale: 
are handling the problem which the mail order evil ha 
forced upon them, and gives suggestions and outline 
of methods which may be helpful in their own fight 
Should every retail !umberman give careful thought t: 
fighting the proposition of selling lumber by mail i 
would not be long until the united strength might wipe 
out the harmful system of merchandising. The ‘‘ How 
[ Meet Mail Order Competition’’ articles contain muc! 
of value to the retailer in planning his mode of attack 
Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained at 25 cents eac! 
by addressing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Sout! 
Dearborn Street, Chieago, Ill.—| Advertisement. ] 





LIQUIDS KEPT HOT IN COLD WEATHER. 

Now that the cold chills of wintry winds are not 
far off and lumbermen are thinking of seasonabk 
comforts to be arranged for mills 
and camps, there is one article not 
to be overlooked in the prepara- 
tions, and that is the ‘‘Iey-Hot’’ 
bottle which affords hot drinks in 
the coldest weather, without a fire. 
What other article could bring more 
joy to the heart of a lumberman on 
a cold and bleak day than this 
unique production of the inventive 
mind which furnishes hot drinks at 
meal time without the bother of 
building a fire? 

The ‘‘Iey-Hot’’ is a glass bottle 
within a glass bottle with a vacuum 
between. The vacuum is a non-con- 
ductor of heat and prevents the 
contents from changing temperature. 
Hot liquids poured in the ‘‘Iey- 
Hot’’ bottle remain hot for 24 
hours; cold liquids remain cold for 
3 days. There is no task to do but 
fill the bottle and cork it. A hot 
drink as provided by this bottle for 
workers in logging camps or at mills 
in cold weather is certainly a boon 
and a treat. Not only do camp and 
mill workers appreciate this inven- 
tion, but also the employing com- 
panies, as it eliminates the dangericy-HOT BOTTLE. 
of building fires in the woods to 
heat coffee or tea. Should further information con- 
cerning the bottle be desired, the ‘‘Iey-Hot’’ Bottle 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, will gladly send the information 
to any one.—[ Advertisement. | 











PRIZE CONTEST ARTICLES ON RETAIL LUMBER 
BOOKKEEPING IN PAMPHLET FORM. 

Articles on retail lumber bookkeeping and various 
details of office system for the retail lumber yard that 
were contributed in a prize contest in 1910. and accom- 
panied by the forms printed in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN are now to be had in pamphlet form at the price 
of 35 cents, postpaid. The pamphlet also contains two 
appended articles which were prepared by an editorial 
representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN discussing the account- 
ing systems of offices visited. A 
subject index is contained at the end 
of the pamphlet to facilitate con- 
venient reference to the articles. 
The articles submitted in the contest 
and reprinted contain a variety of 
ideas and methods of bookkeeping 
and office management and offer the 
lumber retailer a fine selection from 
which he may choose suggestions to 
meet his own needs and approval. 

Since the articles were printed in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there has 
been a considerable demand for back 
copies of the paper and it is to meet 
this demand that the articles are 
printed in convenient pamphlet 
form. Should readers of the paper 
have bookkeeping problems that are 
not covered in these articles, the 
Query and Comment Department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is at 
their service. Copies of the pam- 
phlet may be obtained by sending 
the postpaid price to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill.—[Advertise- 
ment. } 


THE H, B. SMITH 
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CUTTERHEAD JOINTING MACHINE. 


Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, of Milton, Pa., well known 
is the manufacturers of the Shimer (Ltd.) cutterheads, 
snnounce that they have brought out a cutterhead joint- 
ug machine suitable for the new heads of their own 
make and adapted to other styles of cutterheads as well. 
'his machine, which is shown by the accompanying illus- 
tration, by the use of files joints the edge of the bits to 
















CUTTERHEAD JOINTING MACHINE, MADE BY SAMUEL 
J. SHIMER & SONS. INC., MILTON, PA. 


bring them within a common cutting radius so that each 
knife does its equal share of the cutting. 

The manufacturers state that the careful use of this 
machine will not only improve the quality of the work 
done, but will enable the operator to increase the rate 
ot feed if he desires. The machine is made with a track- 
ing attachment for setting bits before jointing and can 
be used as a filing stand for holding the heads while 
they are being sharpened with the files.—[Advertise- 
ment. | 


IN THE UPPER PENINSULA. 


At Gladstone is one of the biggest woodworking plants 
in the northern country, that of the Northwestern Cooper- 
age & Lumber Co. It operates a big flooring mill and 
an immense sawmill, a veneer plant, a shingle mill and a 
barrel hoop, barrel head, and stave factory, and as well 
manufactures cedar products. This concern is erecting 
a brick office addition to this plant which will contain 
all of the conveniences necessary for the office work of 
this large institution. Jack Staples, the manager of the 
plant, states everything is saved but the sawdust, which 
is burned in the furnace for power. There isn’t a thing 
that it is possible to do with lumber and its by-products 
but is being utilized at this plant. 

The property covers an immense territory with its 
sheds, mills, tramways ete., and it extends across a 
navigable river on which are situated the flooring mill 
and the docks for loading the boats. All cars are loaded 
from the main plant. 

Mr. Staples reports a brisk trade at satisfactory prices 
for almost everything. His only complaint is that trouble 
is experienced in getting box cars, compelling the use of 
gondolas, which, however, the company is glad to get, 
as the demand for its products is so insistant it must 
find some way of transporting them. 

In Menominee. 

Due south from Gladstone on the Northwestern, which 
runs between Chicago, Marquette and the copper country, 
a distance of 80 miles or so, is Menominee, a city of 
15,000 inhabitants and one of the staple towns of the 
North. At this place is situated the plant of the Craw- 
ford Cedar Co., the superintendent of which is William 
S. Patch. In the yards of this concern are more posts 
from 3 inches up to the standard sizes than often are 
found in one piting place. This concern is the cedar end, 
so to speak, of the Crawford Cedar & Lumber Co., of 
Cedar River, and it seems as if it had enough posts to 
prop up almost every building in Chicago, but Mr. Patch 
says there is a market for them all and they are being 
loaded out as fast as cars become available. 

The trade of this concern reaches about all over the 
East down into Ohio and even as far as Pennsylvania 
and west into Nebraska and north into the Dakotas, and 
the volume of sales is very large, taking in everything 
in cedar products—posts, poles, ties, shingles ete. 





In Iron Mountain. 

Leaving Menominee, going north and a little west, 
Iron Mountain is reached. It is chiefly distinguished 
by the fact that it has one of the most up-to-date sawmill 
plants in the North, which plant was recently erected by 
Fox & Von Platen. This is the Von Platen, of Boyne 
City fame. Mr. Fox, his able assistant, for many years 
associated with Mr. Von Platen, is the manager of this 
plant, paying most of his attention to the logging de- 
partment, but keeping his other eye constantly on the 
mill which is so perfectly conducted that the munufac- 
ture of lumber is almost automatic from the log. This 
concern operates a double band raill and is cutting about 


75,000 feet of lumber a day and has in its yard a nice 
assortment of lumber. Mr. Fox resides in a pretentious 
dwelling located close to the mill, and with a sweet wife 
and lots of little children his home life is ideal. An ad- 
jacent farm gives Mr. Fox much cause for taking pride 
in the life of a country gentleman. He would shine as a 
boniface if he cared at any time to occupy that position, 
because he is a royal entertainer. 

This concern is growing very rapidly and has a great 
future under the present management. Mr. Fox is proud 
of the number of houses that he is erecting and has 
erected recently for his workmen; modern homes located 
high and dry on the bluff overlooking the city, where his 
men can live in comfort and where they can share the 
good things in life provided by the firm of Fox & Von 
Platen. 

At Little Lake. 

It is only a short distance from Iron Mountain to the 
town of Little Lake, which has a growing 
reputation as a summer resort. It is situ- 
ated about half way between Escanaba and 
Marquette. There is the mill of the B. J. 
“ Goodman Lumber Co. Barney Goodman, jr., 
is ‘‘chief of staff’’ and a hustler. The only 
thing which could be suggested about Bar- 
ney in connection with his name is that he had to have 
three initials, standing for ‘‘ Busy Bee Barney,’’ because 
he is always doing something. Barney has done some- 
thing in Little Lake for his mill. He has taken a small 
plant, added gradually to it blacksmith shop and small 
planing mill and the other equipment necessary to make 
good lumber, and he has now a model little plant. His 
chief business, of course, is furnishing the iron mines 
in his vicinity with piling and timbers. Boards and 
cedar products are made also and the capacity of the 
mill is pushed to the limit to fill orders. The plant has 
a bright future under the guidance of the present man- 
agement. 
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Teare-Shattuck. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 9.—Saturday evening, October 5, 
Miss Florence Shattuck and Halsey Jackson Teare were 
united in marriage at Epiphany Church by Rev. Thomas J. 
Mason, in the presence of 300 guests. The church was 
beautifully decorated and the ceremony was most_impres- 
sively performed. The bride is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Shattuck, of this city, and is a prominent mem- 
ber of the younger social set. Mr. Teare is the son of BE. E. 
Teare, of the well-known lumber firm, Potter, Teare & Co., 
and has for some time been connected with the business of 
the firm. After the wedding a reception was held at the 
residence of the bride’s gag after which the young couple 
left for a honeymoon in New York and other eastern points. 
They will be at home after January 1 at 43 Wymore Avenue, 
East Cleveland. 





Moore-Pendergrace. 


WAKEFIELD, MAss., Oct. 10.—Arthur M. Moore and Miss 
Sarah Raymond Pendergrace, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kdward H. Pendergrace of this place were married Wednes- 
day evening, October 9. Mr. Moore is one of the best known 
of the younger men in the Boston lumber trade. He has 
been associated with William I. Litchfield for 14 years and 
for the last four years has been assistant secretary and treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Deulers’ 
Association. 





Reynolds-Tone. 


LIMA, OHIO, Oct. 10.—The marriage of Miss Ge rtrude Tone 
and John M. Reynolds was solemnized here October 7 at noon, 
at the Trinity M. E. Church, the Rev. M. C. Howey officiat- 
ing. ‘The bride is a charming young woman and comes from 
one of the best-known families in this community. Mr. 
Reynolds is connected with the W. A. Reynolds Lumber Co., 
of Spencerville, and is well known to the lumber trade. 
After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds left immediately 
for an extended trip to New York City and other eastern 
points, 





Fridge-MacNamara. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 8.—A marriage of interest to their 
many friends in Louisiana and Texas was that of Miss 
Susie Lidstone MacNamara to Irvine Alexander Fridge, 
September 25. The bride is the daughter of J. S. Mac- 
Namara, vice president and general manager of the United 
Oil & Refining Co., and one of the most popular and accom- 
plished girls in this city. The groom is assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Industrial Lumber Co. here, and has 
many friends. 
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LUMBER RECEIPTS BY betasasanie 


During the week ended October 6 25 vessels brought 
8,647,000 feet of lumber, 30,078 ties and 275 cords of 
tan bark to Chie ago for ‘distribution. The largest indi- 
vidual cargo—952,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Charles S. Neff, from Duluth, Minn. The next largest 
cargo — 770,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Robert L. Fryer, from Washburn, Wis. 

Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were as 
follows: 


September 30—Str. Delta, Manistique, Mich., 350, ae feet ; 
Str. F. W. Fletcher, Traverse City, Mich., 355,000 f Str. 
Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 400, 000 feet ; Str. pe 
tion, Wells, Mich., 250,000 feet; Str. Quickstep, Cheboygan, 
Mich., 280,000 feet; Str. Edward Buckley, Sturgeon Bay, 
Mich., 330,000 feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 
340,000 feet; Str. Cora A, Pequaming, Mich., 438,000 feet: 
Str. Carrier, Ford River, Mich. yr = feet; Str. Z. S. 
Simpson, Vans Harbor, Mich., 7,078 t 
Ph.. October 1—Str. George Burnham, , —_ Mich., 23,000 

es. 

October 2—Str. Oneida, Thompson, oy > a 000 feet; 
Str. Charles 8. Neff, Duluth, Minn., 952,000 

October 3—Str. Kalkaska, Duluth, dh “750, 000 feet; 
Str. Robert L. Fryer, Washburn, Wis., has 000 ‘feet ; Str. 
Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 252,000 f 

October 4—Str. Philetus Sawyer Satseme Bay, Mich., 
s+ gk feet; Str. F. W. Fletcher, Glen Haven, Mich., 350,- 

eet. 

October 5—Str. Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 feet; 
Str. Mathew Wilson, Big Bay, Mich., 320,000 ‘feet ; Str. 
Delta, Marinette, Wis., 360,000’ feet; Str. George C. Mark- 
ham, ’Nahma, Mich., 350,000 feet; Str. O. E. Parks, Naubin- 
way, Mich., 335,000 feet. 

October 6—Str. Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 425,000 
—_ Str. Grace M. Filer, St. Ignace, Mich., 275 cords tan 
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The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
“Old Fashioned ” 


Cork White Pine 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 
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Stasanew Lumber Co. 


W. W. WILSON, Jr., Pres. 


—Have Succeeded — 


Breitweiser & Wilson Co. 


With increased facilities and our new organization 
we are better prepared to take care of your orders. 





















Send us your Inquiries. 
\ Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


PITT TT ani Ph mt reneenntt 


West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE : 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS = 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





JINUUNNOTAEUULTINNYM ARV i 





GARLING => SPLANE 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
WHITE PINE, VA. AND N. C. YELLOW PINE. 


mS HOTELS —@e 
Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th st. Nezr 50th 
Street Subway Station 
53rd Street 
vated. 
































Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. New 
and Fire-proof. Coolest Summer Hotel in New York, all out- 
side rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up; suites 
$4.00 and up. Special rates for summer months. 10 minutes 
walk to 30 theatres. 


Send for Booklet. 


: HARRY P. STIMSON, nore iMPERiAL. 














CATCHY ADVERTISING CUT. S Send for sample bul- 


letins of Advertisin 
Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers. AMERICAN LUM. 
BERMAN, Chicago. 
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We Give 
Quality and Service 


We Sell 


Spruce and Hemlock 


White Pine, Cypress 
Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine and 
Hardwoods of all kinds. 






—_ 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


_ { Franklin Bank Building, } 
{ { General Offices: } “bist ADELPHIA, PA. } 


B. W. CROSS, Mer. 
| 940- 941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



































Branch Office: 


Southern Representatives: 
CHAS. H. DARBY, Waycross, Ga. 


L. T. McDONNELL, 
New Orleans, La. 

















, 
pecial Prices 


For quick movement on the following 


Band Sawn Lumber. 
POPLAR. 


5-8" 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1_----.--- 10,000 ft. 
5-8"’ 18 to 21" Panel and No. 1- . 5,000 ft. 
4-4" 24 to 32” Panel and No.1 - 12,000 ft. 
8-4’'x13 to 17”’ Sign Boards ------- 13,000 ft. 
VE 3,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 
4-4"'x10, ~ & 13". S W & No. 2Com. .. 30,000 ft. 
4-4’ Sho ‘ .. 15,000 ft. 
5-4" SW on No. 2 Common -_------ 42,000 ft. 
——— OAK. 

4-4" Is and 2s - os 15,000 ft. 
4-4’’ No. 1 Common....------- .. 14,000 ft. 
MISCELLAN EOUS. 

4-4” Ash 5 to 9’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. .. 5,000 ft. 
4-4” Basswood Log Run_-_-_-__-__-- . 30,000 ft. 
4-4" White Pine Log Run-_----------- 3,000 ft. 
6-4” Hickory Log Run 9 ft. ---------- 7,500 ft. 

> SPECIAL. 
1-2x6"’ Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid. . : =. 


1-2x6”’ Red Cedar Bevel Siding- Car. 
Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18& 16” b Cars. 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain -------- 1 Car. 


Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


| 15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ] 








MINGUS & RUTTER 


Oak, Poplar, Bass and Other 
Hardwoods, Hemlock,N.C. Pine 


— SPECIAL — 
Hemlock Boards and 2’’ and 3”’ Sizes 


PHILADELPHIA, 218 Franklin Bank Building. 


‘ 























FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Demand Excellent with Firm Price Situation—Review 
of Shingle Situation—Freight Rates Based on 
Actual Weights Sought. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 8.—During the last week lum- 
ber has been in excellent demand by the railroads and 
factories and is commanding a good price. The’ retail 
trade, however, is buying but little, and some items 
of yard stock, particularly common dimensions, show 
weakness. There is really no cause for this, as mill 
stocks are exceptionally low aud any manufacturer, it 
would seem, could well afford to accumulate some stock 
in anticipation of the spring trade, which it is acknow- 
ledged will undoubtedly be excellent. At this time 
of year a lull in yard buying may be expected and it 
will probably last for a month or more, although those 
in close touch with conditions believe that spring buy- 
ing will begin early in November. Considering this and 
the fact that cars are scarce on practically all lines 
and that the mills are not over burdened with stocks 
there seems no reason for a break in prices. 

An exact review of the shingle situation is almost 
impossible, as prices being quoted east vary from 
5 to 15 cents a thousand on both stars and clears. 
Buying is light, and those quoting low prices are get- 
ting but little more business than others whose quo- 
tations have not been lowered. It is understood that 
retails yards are not overstocked on shingles and in 
view of this fact it would seem that yard buyers are 
playing a waiting game. In the past when the price 
of shingles started going down it has usually continued 
until it reached rock bottom, and shingle buyers are 
well aware of this fact. Shingle manufacturers, how- 
ever, maintain that this will not be the case this fall, 
and in order not to overstock an unresponsive mar- 
ket fully 85 per cent of the straight shingle mills of 
the State have ceased operation and have announced 
their determination to remain closed until buying re- 
sumes. With two or three exceptions all shingle mills 
at Everett, Ballard, Bellingham, Marysville, Edmunds, 
Anacortes, and Grays Harbor have closed. The Red 
Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, which 
handles the output of 200 shingle mills, is quoting 
the eastern trade at $2.20 for stars and $2.50 for clears 
and F. A. Traill, its manager, states that in his opinion 
these prices will be maintained. A number of ship- 
pers are selling to the trade at from 5 to 15 cents 
below these prices. 


Seeks Freight Rates Based on Actual Weights. 


Charles E. Patten, manager for the Atlas Lumber 
Co., Seattle, stated that not more than 25 per cent of 
the lumber being manufactured in western Washing- 
ton is being shipped, because of a shortage of cars, 
while testifying before Atty. A. B. Pugh, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission who held hearings for the commission in 
Seattle last week. Mr. Patten had brought suit against 
the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway companies, and had asked the com- 
mission for a tariff whereby when a car shortage has 
reached a point that flat cars must be used to trans- 
port lumber products freight rates shall be charged on 
actual weights rather than the arbitrary minimum 
now in vogue. In the case on which the testimony was 
taken, the Atlas Lumber Co. shipped a car of lath 
to Omaha,’ Nebr., being compelled to use a flat car 
because of a shortage of box cars. The car was 
loaded to its visible capacity in conformity with rail- 
road regulations and weighed 44,500 pounds. Freight 
was charged on the basis of the minimum weight of 
60,000 pounds, however, and this Mr. Patteu declares 
unfair. Counsel for the railroads objected to any 
such tariff on the ground that the railroad company 
might be compelled to provide flat cars during a short- 
age of box cars. Mr. Patten stated that he did not 
believe manufacturers and shippers would take advantage 
of such @ ruling, except when forced to do so. 


Mill Company Gives Park to Seattle. 


The Puget Mill Co., has agreed to deed to Seattle a 
street and boulevard right of way, 160 feet wide, 
from the Duwamish River at Sixteenth Avenue, S. W. 
and Edmunds Street to Thirty-fifth Avenue and Gen- 
esee Street, and also a 16-acre park tract on the sum- 
mit of the high ridge south of Pigeon Point. The 
city, in turn, has agreed to improve the boulevard 
portion of the donated tract within 5 years. The park 
tract is a sightly piece of property and will form a 
valuable addition to the park system. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


W. E. Brown, of the Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis., was a visitor in Seattle last week. He visited 
the Seattle office of his company, which is in charge of his 
son, Ralph Brown. This office handles the timberland end 
of the business, Brown Bros. having extensive investments 
in western timber. This is the first time Mr. Brown has 
been on the Coast for two years and he designates it as 
simply a pleasure trip. 

William A. Eager, a wholesale lumberman of Chicago, 
who is taking a little vacation during which time he is 
making a tour of the Pacific coast cities, was in Seattle last 
week. While in Seattle Mr. Eager visited with B. W. Baw- 
den, Seattle manager for James D. Lacey & Co. 

tandall Wickes, Saginaw, Mich., spent last week in 
Seattle. He has been visiting several Pacific coast cities 
getting in touch with conditions on the Coast. His father, 
Hl. T. Wickes, is president and treasurer of the Wickes 
Bros. Co., well-known manufacturers of gang saws, boilers 
and other machinery. Randall Wickes assists his father in 
the management of the company’s affairs. 








A. W. Bryden, for several years 2 member of the Shepard 
'Traill Co., but who retired from that concern several 
months ago, is now in charge of the Seattle buying office o; 
the Continental Lumber Co., well-known manufacturer and 
wholesaler, with headquarters at Portland, Ore. During t! 
last week he has been in the Grays Harbor country on 
business trip and the Seattle office has been looked afte) 
by A. C. Hemphill, Portland, who is manager of the con 
pany. The Continental Lumber Co. markets the output « 
the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam. 

Thomas P. Egan, of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., 
nati manufacturer of woodworking machinery, who has been 
visiting the Seattle office of -his company for nearly x4 
month, left the last of last week for Portland and San 
Francisco, from whence hé will return to the East. Durin 
his visit to the Coast Mr. Egan had a trying experienc 
Last Sunday he went with a party of friends to a loggin 
camp several miles from Cedar Falls. Mr. Egan decided + 
leave the party and return to Seattle, so he started fo; 
Cedar Falls afoot, and within an hour was completely los: 
He roamed about the woods for several hours but w: 
unable to tind his way out. After 11 o'clock Monday mori 
ing he finally found the tracks of the Milwaukee Railwa 
which led him into Cedar Falls. Mr. Egan is a man wi 
up in years, he knows nothing of the woods and during t! 
period he was lost had nothing to eat nor drink. It is ther: 
fore evident that he suffered considerably not only from co 
and fatigue but from thirst. 

During Congressman J. W. Fordney’s visit to Seattle la 
week he was entertained at a luncheon at the Rainier Cly) 
given by J. H. Bloedel and D. Ek. Skinner. Among the bus 
ness men who attended the luncheon were the following lu: 
bermen: G, N. Skinner, J. W. Eddy, E. G. Ames, J. H 
Bloedel and D. E. Skinner. Mr. Fordney, who is Congres 
man from Michigan, has timber interests on Grays Harb: 
and takes a keen interest in the progress of the State ot! 
Washington. Being a lumberman himself he is in sympath 
with lumbermen in their legislative efforts at Washington 
and has frequently proved a dependable friend to the Was! 
ington delegation. 

Kennetb S. Duncan, of the Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co.., 
Kansas City, was a visitor in Seattle last week. 


Shipping News. 


Cincin 





W. R. Grace & Co. have taken a new and more ex 
tensive office in the Leary Building, Seattle. The 
move was made so that the concern will be prepared 
for the increased business expected with the opening 
of the Panama Canal and the operation of their new 
steamships now under construction. The concern has 
under construction four vessels at Philadelphia and 
three ships in England all of which will be put in 
service operating trom Pacific coast ports within th 
next year. 

Recent fixtures reported by the Shipowners’ 
tion of the Pacifie coast include: 


Steamer Westerner, 


Associa 


Grays Harbor to San Francisco, $4.7 rh 5 
steamer Carlos, ¢ ‘olumbia River to San F rancisco, $4.75 
schooner Sehome, North VPacitic to Sydney, 57s 6d; barken- 
tine John Palmer, Puget Sound to d.p. South Africa, 83s 9d 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 8, 
to the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co.’s associated mills 
was announced this week by Manager Ernest W. Dema 
rest, president of the D. & M. Lumber Co., and of the 
Pacifie National Lumber Co., whose outputs are handled 
via the Tacoma & Eastern. The D. & M. company, whose 
sawmill at South Prairie was destroyed by fire a few 
weeks ago, has decided not to rebuild, but has leased 
the Lake Tapps mill, owned by the Stone & Webster Co., 
which recently completed a huge electric power plant at 
Lake Tapps. It is a modern, economical double mill of 
75,000 to 80,000 feet normal capacity and is located at 
Dieringer, on Lake Tapps, closely tributary to 125,000, 
000 feet of timber owned by Ernest W. Demarest and 
Lynn H. Miller, the lake affording unlimited facilities 
for storing logs. Rail shipping facilities are also much 
better than they were at the burned mill, the new plant 
having direct Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
transcontinental lines. It is expected the Lake Tapp: 
plant will be going in 30 days. 

Besides the D. & M. and Pacifie 
associated with the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. the 
Pacifie States Lumber Co., the Mineral Lake Lumber 
Co., the Eatonville Lumber Co., and the Big Creek 
Shingle Co., with a combined daily capacity of 500,000 
feet of lumber, 100,000 lath and 300,000 shingles, 


Another important addition 


} 
access to tne 


National, there are 


New Equipment. 


The Manley-Moore Lumber Co. is putting in a 6 by 15 
American planer and a log turner at its plant at Fair- 
fax. This company’s mill, built last year, has been 
running practically steady since the first of the year 
except for a couple of days of extreme cold weather 
last January. It is well satisfied with trade conditions, 
according to John E. Manley, secretary-treasurer. He 
says clears are continuing in very good demand, the 
only thing slack being yard stock. The company has 
a good bateh of orders on hand at satisfactory prices. 

About 75 per cent of the shingle mills of western 
Washington, in number, and involving more than 75 
per cent in output, are shut down, in the opinion of 
Clarence E. Hill, of the Hill Lumber Co. The price still 
holds at $2.15 and Mr. Hill thinks the present. shutdown 
of a couple of weeks will tend to tide over the small 
speculative action now going on with a tendency to break 
the market. Shingle stocks are very low with no imme- 
diate prospect of increasing under present conditions. 

The Kanasket Shingle Co.’s mill has been shut down 
all summer and will probably remain so, at least until 
the first of the year. Charles E. Hill, of this company, 
says he was inclined to view the recent jump in shingles 
as a flurry and the company did not care to go to all 
the trouble involved in starting up its plant. If present 
prices hold the mill may resume the first of the year. 

Figures issued by Manager W. C. Miles, of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, show that the 
average mill price of lumber for the first three weeks 
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in September was $13.91, or an advance of $3.92 over 
the low price of last December. The average mill price 
December 28, 1911, was $9.99 while fhe average for 
\ugust, 1912, was $13.83, or an advance of $3.84. Data 
recently compiled by Mr. Miles show that shipments of 
lumber from association mills since January 1 have ex- 
ceeded the cut by 73,336,000 feet, and Mr. Miles predicts 
that if the present demand continues the end of the year 
will see a record of shipments 111,363,000 feet in 
excess of cut. 

John H. Buffelen, vice president of the Washington Manu- 
facturing Co., has returned to Tacoma from an extended trip 
through Europe, including Germany, Belgium and _ the 
Netherlands. 

Cc. O. Sutherland, secretary of the Covington Lumber Co., 
of Kent, has concluded the purchase of a tract of 20,000,000 
teet of fir timber located near Buckley, from James McNeeley, 
of Buckley, of the Valley Mill Co. of that place. The timber 
lies level, about 4 miles out of Buckley, and Mr. Sutherland 
plans logging the tract and marketing the logs in Tacoma. 

Harry H. Collins, Minneapolis representative of the 
facoma Mill Co., is in the city to inspect stock and see 
what he can sell, as the company is already loaded up with 
rail orders. He says the demand for lumber is good and 
that prices are keeping up. The demand is so good the 
compaby is oversold and obliged to buy. He looks for a 
slackening up the latter part of the month or first of 
November to continue over the next month or so when 
puyers are clearing up, taking invoice, etc., and predicts the 
market will start in strong thereafter. Stocks in the East 
are now about normal, he says. He expects to leave for 
home the last of this week. The Tacoma Mill Co.’s plant 
has been doing some tall hustling the last three years and 
stands with a record of 3802 days running in 1910; 300 
days in 1911 and will total 802 days in 1912 if no accidents 
happen between now and January 1, according to Charles E. 
Hill, the resident manager. Besides its rail business, the 
company is doing considerable local trade and is shipping a 
large amount of lumber by water both offshore and to Cali- 
fornia. The foreign market has been in splendid shape all 
year and is reported continuing fine. 


—_—_—_—_—ooer 


AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoQUIAM, WAsH., Oct. 7.—The plant 
to be erected on the site of the Hulbert Mill Co.’s plant 
hy that company will be one of the most modern of its 
kind on Grays Harbor. The former plant of the com- 
pany was destroyed by fire some time ago. 

A shingle mill concern has recently been incorporated 
on Grays Harbor under the name of the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co. This company has taken over the plant 
formerly the property of the Union Cooperage Co. and 
has entirely remodeled it so as to make one of the largest 
and most up-to-date shingle mills on this harbor. The 
new concern is to be managed by Charles Sauers, for- 
merly manager of the Union Mill Co. and one of the 
most experienced lumbermen on Grays Harbor. Though 
the present output of the shingle mill is from 200,000 
to 225,000 shingles a day it is proposed to increase this 
within the near tuture to 275,000 by the addition of three 
or four more machines, making a total of eight machines 
The new concern has splendid shipping facilities. The 
storage sheds, which were also built by the Union Coop- 
erage Co., are among the largest on this harbor. Of the 
stockholders the largest is said to be Ben Averial, also 
heavily interested in the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. 

About 75 per cent of the shingle mills of the district 
have closed down for an indefinite period. Shingle manu- 
facturers say that for some time the price of shingles 
has been below the actual cost of manufacture and they 
now claim that conditions have changed and they will 
hold out until they can command a price that will enable 
them to run their plants at a profit. They argue that a 
general curtailment will help to clean up the surplus on 
the market and put things in a generally good condition. 

The plant of the American Mill Co. shut down for 
two days recently owing to a breakdown in the machinery. 
Repairs were made as rapidly as possible and the mill is 
now operating from 7 a. m. until 9 p.m. in order to turn 
out a number of additional orders which would be im 
possible under ordinary circumstances. 

The large warehouse ot the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
which has been under construction since early last spring 
and which was only recently completed, is said to be the 
largest lumber storage warehouse in the United States 
and very likely in the world. ‘he building, which is 
about 530 feet long and 220 feet deep, has been built 
about 100 feet west of the Northern Pacifie Railway 
station in Hoquiam, where the plant of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co. is located. It has capacity for between 
19,000,000 and 20,000,000 feet of lumber. N. J. Blagen, 
manager and owner of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
states that the structure cost about $20,000 all complete. 

Fred Hart, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of Aber- 
deen and Raymond, was a recent Grays Harbor visitor. 
Mr. Hart states that Raymond is growing rapidly and 
that within a short time several new concerns should be 
located there, as the water frontage available is good 
and the logging market is also good. ‘‘I believe the 
improvement in business is general,’’ said. Mr. Hart, 
‘and that the lumber market is going to be good for 
some time.’’ 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 7.—Fully three-quarters of 
the shingle mills in this vicinity are closed for two and 
possibly three weeks. The closedown is said to be Jess 
strictly adhered to than in other parts of the State. 

Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., reports 
gradually improving conditions in the lumber trade. 
Prices are still on the upward trend. Mr. Wood declares 
his company has all of the business it cares to handle for 
a number of months. 

After operating for a score of years on the shore of 
Lake Padden, just outside this city, the plant of the 
Valley Shingle Co., owned by J. B. McMillan has closed, 
owing to the disappearance of cedar timber. The plant 
will be dismantled. 

O. F. Thompson has torn down his small shingle mill, 
which has operated in the heart of Bellingham, on Mag- 
nolia and Railroad Avenues, for a number of years, and 
will spend the most of his time at his Blanchard plant 


this winter. In the spring he plans to build a shingle 
plant at Glacier, near the forest reserve and will bid for 
a big tract of cedar timber there. 

J. G. Corbett, who recently bought the old wood prod- 
ucts plant at Anacortes, states that the refinery will be 
converted into a cedar siding mill. The shingle mill will 
be started in operation as soon as the present closedown 
period is over. 

Following the loss of the plant of the Campbell River 
Lumber Co. two weeks ago announcement is made that 
the Hunter brothers, principal owners in the company, 
will probably build a plant in Blaine, this county. The 
Hunters operated at Blaine two years ago as the Erie 
Mill Co., but the plant burned and operation was shifted 
to the Campbell River plant. The citizens of Blaine are 
raising a bonus of $5,000. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Oct 7.—With the exception of the 
Seaside shingle mill and four of the 12 machines of the 

> 
Clough-Hartley shingle mill, every shingle plant in 
Everett and nearly all the country mills were shut down 
during the last week. Mill owners, as a rule, are willing 
to remain shut down another week or so if necessary, 
although they expected week before last to stay down 
10 days. Lumbermen are well fixed with advance orders, 
although they could handle more business without 
any trouble. 

The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. has under construction 
in Snohomish a large derrick which will be used in un- 
loading logs near Mudgett’s Mill landing, where the 
company is building a large log dump to unload logs 
from the Milwaukee road’s cars. 

At Snohomish the Cascade Milling Co has let the 
contract for moving the big lumber shed from its present 
location to a point 100 feet east, where a foundation 
has been built for it. The building will be placed north 
and south lengthwise, instead of east and west, and there 
will be two sheds constructed on each side of it. Tne 
building will be used as a storage place for lumber and 
as a planing mill. The lumber plant will be in opera- 
tion in a week, it is announced. It is being rapidly 
repaired and improved. The Cascade company’s .10- 
block mill was closed last Monday for a 10 days’ or 
two weeks’ period in order to be in line with the 
general movement. 

Trouble over the employment of Japanese labor 
came at the Heybrook Lumber Co.’s plant at Index 
Monday of last week. Forty-five employees called for 
their time because they objected to the employment of 
the Japanese. Manager Beck explained that he found it 
impossible to keep white men in the yards. Steps were 
taken to get new men to fill the places of the white men 
who quit and the mill ran short-handed in the meantime. 

The British steamship Beckenham is loading 1,900,000 
feet of lumber from the Canyon Lumber Co. for Buenos 
Aires. The Beckenham loaded a part of its cargo at Port 
Blakeley and will have 3,500,000 feet on board when it 
clears. The cargo consists of large timbers which will be 
used in the construction of a wharf extension on the River 
late. The steamer Nome City cleared from the Crown and 
Clark-Nickerson mills for San Francisco with 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber. The schooner J’red E. Sander is loading a cargo 
of poles for San Francisco from the Mullins Co. The 
steamer Bee loaded 500,000 feet of lumber at the Crown 
and Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co.’s plants and cleared for San 
Francisco. The steamship Strathspey cleared from the 
Crown plant with 3,700,000 feet of lumber for Sydney, 
Australia. The steam schooner Thomas L. Wand cleared 
from the Clark-Nickerson mill with 500,000 feet of lumber. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 7.—The State of Idaho has 
announced a public land sale in every county of northern 
{daho during October. Most of the land is suitable for 
grazing purposes; some is good for agriculture, while 
a small amount contains a quantity of timber. In 
Latah County there are 3,500 acres to be sold; of this 
amount 2,000 acres were turned back to the State by 
the Potlatch Lumber Co. after the timber had been re- 
moved. Following is the list of counties and the num- 
ber of acres in the sale: ; 

Nez Perce, 640 acres; Latah, 3,500 acres; Idaho, 1,600 
acres; Lewis, 600 acres. Bonner and Kootenai Counties 
also have large acreage, the amount not yet having been 
recorded. 

To enable its employees an opportunity to visit the 
interstate fair, The McGoldrick Lumber Co. closed down 
its big mill last Tuesday. The Phoenix Lumber Co also 
viosed a portion of the day. The Washington mill closed 
down Thursday. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


Sanppoint, IDAHO, Oct. 8.—The biggest private land 
deal ever negotiated in Bonner County was consummated 
recently when H. F. Samuels, of. Wallace, bought 8,006 
acres consisting largely of cut-over timberlands, 4,500 
acres of it from the Humbird Lumber Co., through T. L. 
Greer, sales manager of the land department. The bal- 
ance was acquired partly from the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way Co. and from ranchers and homesteaders. The cen- 
ter of this immense tract is near Iola on the Spokane 
International, a station about 15 miles north of Sand- 
point. Mr. Samuels intends to convert. this land into a 
model stock and grain farm and will make his summer 
residence on it. 

The Forest Service is seeding 1,200 acres of land in 
the Pende d’Oreille Forest to white and yellow pine. The 
work is being done by 60 men under the direction of 
Ranger Van Dyke and will be completed about October 
20. It is estimated that the cost will be between $3 and 
$4 an acre. Similar work is also being done in the 
Coeur d’Alene Reserve and in the Lolo and Bitter Root 
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ROOFERS 


6” and 8” 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 


Flooring. 


1x6 and 1x12 
No. 3 Kiln Dried Rough. 


Send us your stock and price list 
to insure quick response. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 








When in a Hurry 


for anything in the line of big 
stuff, remember we make a speci- 
alty of prompt and efficient service 
and can ship without delay 


Long Timbers and 
Yellow Pine Dimension 
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Rail or Water. 
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Extra 


Heavy 
Clothing 


for 


Lumbermen 
Miners and 
Farmers 


Direct 
from the 
Manufacturer 


Corduroy Coats, blanket and oiled 
lined, $27.00. 


Duck Coats, blanket and oiled lined 
$12.00 to $30.00. 


Leather Coats, extra quality $4.00. 
Oiled Clothing, Rubber Clothing, 
Rain Coats and Mackintoshes. 


PRICES AT THE BOTTOM. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Milbury Atlantic 
Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturers. 






































Bulletin Building 
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) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
) 11,000 ft.4-4 - Log Run Maple 
117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 

41,000 ft. 5-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
10,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Basswood 


2 19,000 ft. 8-4 - Log Run Hickory 

) SELLING AGENTS 

1 White Lumber Company, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Reserves considerable nursery stock is being set. In all 
about 10,000 acres is being planted either by the direct 
seeding method or with nursery stock. 


E. F. Hitchener, of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co., has 
just returned from a several days’ business trip. 

Fred Kelly and Martin Piatt, of the logging firm Kelly 
& Piatt, have taken a contract with the MacGillis & Gibbs 
Lumber Co, to put in several million feet of timber where 
M. E. Gilray has operated for the last two seasons. <A 
camp will be established at once on Mosquito Creek just 
above the ranger station and most of the cutting will be 
done in that locality. Mr. Kelly will move his family to 
Clarksfork in the near future. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 
Hallowell & Souder, pppiispeee Bleep. 
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George Craig & Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 
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WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling, 
Telegraph Poles 


S.P.BowersCo. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N.Broad St., Philadelphia. 








ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 7.—The scarcity of cars is being 
felt throughout the interior of Oregon. Jay 8S. Hamilton, 
of the Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co., this city and also 
president of the Great Western Lumber Co., with mill at 
Black Rock, states that this company is able to ship 
only about half of its requirements, owing to inability 
to get cars. ; 

Lumber shipments by water from Portland and points 
on the Columbia River were heavy during September, it 
being estimated that fully 60,000,600 feet were set afloat 
from these mills. Total shipments by water from Port- 
land for the month to foreign ports were 10,261,404 feet; 
to California ports, 9,458,000 feet. 

J. W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., one of the 
largest individual holders of Oregon timberlands and 
Portland real estate, arrived in this city last week to 
look after his interests. Mr. Blodgett is interested in 
considerable timber affected by the ruling of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of the innocent purchaser’s bill. 
These lands were bought from the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co., and by carrying out the provisions of the 
act just passed by Congress the title to these lands will 
be settled. Mr. Blodgett will probably make arrange- 
ments for the erection of a 14-story building on a large 
and valuable piece of property that he purchased a few 
months ago. The building will be the future home for 
the Lumbermen’s National Bank of this city, in which he 
is also interested. 

F. S. Belcher, manager of the Falls City Lumber Co., 
lett last week for Chicago. The company is at present 
without a mill, the plant having been destroyed a few 
weeks ago. Plans have been perfected for a new mill, 
however, and construction will be started soon. The old 
mill was located several miles from Falls City, but the 
new mill will be built in the town. It is understood, too, 
that the company may build a mill at Independence. 

The Lovegren Lumber Co., which recently built a small 
mill at Cherrygrove, in the Willamette Valley, some dis- 
tance from Forest Grove, is rapidly building up a thriv- 
ing community there and will soon have a large sawmill 
in operation. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, has installed 
a loading crane and locomotive. O. M. Clark reports 
foreign business good, with many inquiries. 

F. H, Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western Lum- 
ber Co., states that the car shortage is serious, particu- 
larly as regards shipments into California. But for this 
fact, he points out, the volume of business would be 
considerably larger than it is at present. 

The West Side Lumber & Shingle Co., this city, has 
been doing a big rail business the last month, so much 
so that it left little of its product for the local market. 

H. C. Clair, president of the Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association, reports that the log market is strong and 
that with practically all of the camps the Columbia River 
district in operation there is no surplus of logs accu- 
mulating. Conditions are much better than a year ago, 
although the cost of production has increased to some 
extent. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 

Cc. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, the well-known whole- 
salers of Portland, reports the best year the firm has had 
since it has been in the lumber business in the West, 8 or 
9 years. Their shipments during the month just closed 
were exceedingly heavy, both by rail and water. At the 
present time they have the Shasta, Olympic and the Tamal- 
pais loading in the river, the Jamalpais going to San Fran- 
cisco and the others to San Pedro with lumber. Dant & 
Russell also ship heavily by rail into California, eastern 
Oregon, southern Idaho and the Salt Lake territory. 

G. Walter Gates, of G. W. Gates & Co., wholesale lumber- 
men of this city, reports an excellent fall trade. This con- 
cern recently opened offices at Omaha under the supervision 
of W. M. Webb, formerly with the Silverton Lumber Co., 
Silverton, Ore. R. W. Forbes, formerly with the Portland 
Lumber Co., is now with G. W. Gates & Co. as office and 
outside man looking after shipments and sales. 

J. W. Thompson, who has charge of the manufacturing 
end of the Westport Lumber Co., at Westport, spends much 
of his time at the Portland office of the company in the 
Corbett Building, as he has taken over the management of 
the sales as well, formerly looked after by M. C. Woodard. 
The increase in the duties of Mr. Thompson has_ been 
brought about by Mr. Woodard taking the management of 
the Silver Falls Timber Co., recently formed by the amalga- 
mation of the Menefee and the West Coast Timber Co.'s 
timber interests east of Silverton, which concern has begun 
constructing a railroad.from the end of the logging railroad 
of the Silverton Lumber Co. about 10 miles east of Silverton 
into the company’s timber a distance of 15 miles further. 
Mr. Woodard devotes his time almost entirely to looking 
after the Silver Falls Timber Co.’s affairs and he expects to 
have the railroad completed and logging operations under 
way early next spring. The logs will be brought into Sil- 
verton and then transferred to the Southern Pacific and 
brought to Portland, which will make a haul of about 70 
miles, the longest rail haul of logs in Oregon at the present 
time. It will also mark the beginning of Willamette Valley 
timber being brought to Portland and the Columbia River. 
Jacob Martinson, of Oak Park, Ill., who is president of the 
Peninsula Lumber Co., and has many other Pacific coast 
lumber and timber interests, is president of the Silver Falls 
Timber Co. He will be_in Portland in a few days. 

John Patterson, who has charge‘of the sales of the Moun- 
tain Timber Co., with offices in the Lewis Building, this 
city, states that the company is enjoying an excellent trade 
and has orders booked ahead, mostly for export business. 
The company’s plant is at Kalama, where it turns out about 
125,000 feet of lumber daily, and brings its timber in over 
its own logging road. Robert Z. Drake is president of the 


Mountain Timber Co. and Tom L. Roberts secretary, both 
of Omaha; J. G. Gruver has charge of the manufacturing at 
Kalama. Mr. Drake is at the mill, having been in Portland 
a few days last week. He reports very satisfactory busi- 
ness conditions, and states that the export demand the com- 
pany is now experiencing is largely from China, Australia 
and the Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Drake is an old-time lum 
berman of years of experience in the Middle West. 

A. G. Labbe, assistant manager of the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works, this city, well-known manufacturer of logging 
machinery, left Thursday for California, to be absent a 
month, during which time he expects to visit the lumbering 
and logging sections of that State in company with J. C 
Clark, California representative of the company, whose head 
quarters are in San Francisco. H. T. Humphrey, of th¢ 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works, has just returned from 
Fresno, Cal., where he closed a deal to furnish 700 feet 
of 9-foot in diameter steel riveted pipe, and 7,000 feet of 
7-foot in diameter steel riveted pipe for the hydro-electri: 
plant being constructed on Big Creek in the foot hills of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, 50 miles east of Fresno, by the 
Stone & Webster corporation for the Pacific Light & Power 
Co., of Los Angeles. 

The plant of the Wind River Lumber Co. at Cascade 
Locks is closed down for a few weeks on account of the 
low water in Wind River which prevents the company from 
driving down its logs. This company drives its logs 15 to 
20 miles down the Wind River to the Columbia and tows 
them down the Columbia about 6 miles to the plant. Th 
company now has about 2 miles of logging railroad under 
construction and is making rapid progress with it. When 
the water power in that section is developed, which will 
probably be within 2 years, the company expects to operate 
its logging road with electricity. 

H. S. Mitchell, for several years superintendent of the 
Hammond Lumber Co.’s operations at Astoria, and prior to 
that for a number of years Pacific coast manager for th« 
Allis-Chalmers Co. and one of the best known sawmill ex 
perts in the West, recently went to Colima, Mex., to take 
charge of the manufacturing end of the Colima Lumber Co., 
which is manufacturing hardwood lumber. 

George B. Maxwell, of Portland, formerly manager of the 
Canal Lumber Co., Seattle, is now at Hoquiam, Wash., with 
the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. Mr. Maxwell is thor- 
oughly conversant with manufacturing coast lumber, and 
will be of great assistance to President R. F. Lyttle in look- 
ing after the company’s extensive operations. 

The mill of the Brighton Mills Co., just completed at 
Brighton, is located a mile and a half from the mouth of 
Nehalem Bay, and is built on piling facing the ship canal 
on one side and the railroad on the other, so that the com- 
pany can do either a cargo or a rail business. It is expected 
that the appropriation made by the Government for the im- 
provement of Nehalem Bay will make it possible by next 
spring for large lumber carriers to come to the mills on the 
Bay, and after that time the Brighton Mills Co. proposes to 
ship mostly by water. The plant is equipped with an Allis- 
Chalmers Co. 9-foot band mill, and a 72-inch edger. The 
power house is equipped with twin engines 19 by 22 develop- 
ing about 700 horsepower. The plant will cut mostly spruce 
at present. George Watt is president, and Thomas B. Watt, 
secretary and treasurer. The sales are looked after by J. 
W. Shafford, in the Russell Building, Portland. 

Personals. 


_ McClellan Lanning, manager of the Northwestern Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers, with headquarters in this city, 
left last week for Michigan and other points in the East to 
be absent a month or more. Under Mr. Lanning’s manage- 
ment the association is extending its field of usefulness for 
the manufacture of boxes on the Pacifie coast. 

Ralph Martin, of the Mohawk Lumber Co., Eugene, last 
week severed his connection with the concern, which has a 
mill at Mohawk on the Wendling branch of the Southern 
Pacific and several retail yards with headquarters in Eu 
gene. The mill has not been in operation for the last year 
or so, 

EK. B. Hazen, manager of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co.. 
Bridal Veil, returned recently from a month’s absence in the 
East, having visited Minneapolis, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake 
Citv and other lumber markets of the Middle West. 

M. R. Colby, of the Machinery Manufacturers’ Agency, 
will leave shortly for a month's absence in the East, visit: 
ing the machinery concerns which he represents on the Coast 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., Oet. 7.—Willett & Burr, of San 
Francisco, have been awarded the contract for building 
a 20-mile logging road for the Smith-Powers Logging 
Co. from Myrtle Point along the south fork of Coquille 
River to the southern part of the county where the C. 
A. Smith interests own about six townships of timber. 
The road will be first class in every way. The com- 
pany has arranged to use the Southern Pacifie tracks 
from Myrtle Point to Marshfield, but later expects to 
build from Myrtle Point to this city, giving connee- 
tions on private tracks the entire distance from the 
timber belt to the sawmill in Marshfield. The new road, 
it is expected, will be done in time to operate next July. 
The contractors will probably let out part of the work 
on subcontracts and will rush construction during the 
winter. The logging road will not only touch one of 
the finest timber belts on the Coast but will open up a 
fine agricultural country. 

E. E. Frost, southern salesman for the North Bend Manu- 
facturing Co., having a distributing warehouse at Los An- 
geles, was in this city to turn over to the company orders 
which will keep the sash and door factory busy for the next 
six months, 


B. J. Pye has been put in charge of the box factory of 
the Coos Bay Manufacturing Co. at North Bend, succeeding 
George Geisendorfer. 

PPP PPP PPP PPP 


FOREST SERVICE TO PATROL WATERSHEDS. 

An arrangement has been under negotiation between 
Salt Lake City and the Federal Forest Service by 
which the Government service will assume charge 
of the city’s watersheds in the Wasatch Mountains 
and will conduct the work of tree-planting at actual 
cost, and for every acre planted upon city property 
it will plant, free of cost, an acre upon land in the 
same watershed belonging to the United States. The 
Forest Service will also patrol watersheds and streams 
outside the limits of city police jurisdiction. 





TO PLANT KENTUCKY CAPITOL ARBORETUM. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 9.—The capitol arboretum at 
Frankfort will be planted November 3 with appropriate 
ceremonies under the auspices of the State board of 
forestry, with Forester J. E, Barton in charge. The 
arboretum will contain a tree from each of the 120 
counties in Kentucky, representing the diversified timber 
of the State. Forester Barton has received advices from 
coal concerns in the eastern part of the State indicating 
that they will be pleased to cooperate with the State in 
every respect in securing the reforestation of their exten- 
sive holdings in the timber districts. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Improved Tone to Market—Export Freights Highest in 
Years—Final Arrangements Completed for Sale of 
Government Timber. 


San F'RANcisco, Oct. 7.—The tone of the market has 
improved and local dealers are in better spirits over the 
prospect for securing orders. The car shortage in the 
Northwest will have a tendency to increase the propor- 
tion of fir clears shipped to this State, where the market 
is strong at unchanged prices. Lumber shipped to 
southern California during September was 20,000,000 
feet short of August figures. 

There has been a further advance of $2 in retail prices 
on lumber sold to local contractors and builders. 

While the demand for export fir at $12 base is not very 
large, it is up to the supply of tonnage available for 
freighting. The volume of export business is compara- 
tively small, owing to lack of suitable vessels on both 
coasts. The scarcity is being relieved to some extent by 
the building of new vessels and putting into commission 
eraft which have been out of service. 

Fir lumber for coasting shipments is $13.50 base, 
delivered San Francisco, and $14.25 at San Pedro and 
other southern California ports, the market being strong 
at these figures. The volume of domestic business is 
normal. Fir clears have been a little easier during the 
last 10 days, with indications for easing off still further, 
as this is the time when the eastern rail demand begins 
to fall off. 

Export freights are the highest in 20 years and there 
is not sufficient tonnage at any place to move the orders 
that have already been placed at the Pacific coast mills. 
Demand for tonnage for foreign shipments has been 
increased by the shipping of wheat and heavy oriental 
exportations, as well as the brisk lumber trade with 
Australia, Steamers are chartered as soon as available 
and even sailing vessels are in good demand. 

The situation on coasting freights is easier and there 
is a good supply of vessels of the size and class adapted 
to coastwise business. Rates from Oregon and Wash- 
ington ports to San Francisco are $4.50 to $4.75 and 
to San Pedro $5.25 to $5.50. 

The number of building contracts filed for record dur- 
ing the last week was 41, representing a total building 
investment of $260,000. This is a little below the recent 
averages for local building construction. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


Final arrangements for the sale of 800,000,000 feet of 
Government timber to the Sierra Sugar Pine Co. were 
made last week by Forester Henry S. Graves, who spert 
the week in San Francisco for that purpose. The tim- 
ber, which stands in the Sierra National Forest, had 
already been awarded after public advertisement, but 
under the terms of the advertisement the contract was 
not to become binding until the company had been shown 
on the ground what timber the Government will reserve 
to provide for reproduction and has agreed in writing 
to the terms imposed. 

Assistant Forester W. B. Greeley accompanied District 
Forester DuBois and President J. A. MacKenzie, of the 
Sierra Sugar Pine Co., to the 53,000-acre tract, in eastern 
Madera County, and marked out sample areas to indi- 
cate how the entire stand is to be marked later by the 
forest supervisor. The company will be allowed to cut 
in full 800,000,000 feet, but it will not be allowed to 
cut clean. As a rule, the Forest Service reserves about 
one-third of the stand. 

The timber which has been sold to the California com- 
pany lies well back in the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
will require the construction of 70 miles of standard 
gauge railroad to open up the area completely. The 
company is given a cutting period of 22 years to remove 
the timber, besides an additional 2 years for the construc- 
tion of logging and manufacturing facilities. Within 2 
years 40 miles of railroad will be built and work on the 
timber will be under way. 

The rates on lumber to points east of Colorado, inclu- 
sive, in carloads from points on the Sierra Railway and 
the Yosemite Valley Railroad, have been reduced, effect- 
ive October 2, practically 5 cents a hundred, or the pro- 
tection of the same through rate as applies from main 
line Santa Fe stations. The Standard Lumber Co. will 
be benefited. 

The @. A. Smith Lumber Co., in accordance with its 
policy of expansion in view of the approaching opening 
of the Panama Canal, has closed a 15-year lease for 12 
acres of water front land owned by the Western Pacific 
Railway, in Oakland. The location, at the foot of Kirk- 
ham Street, has a water frontage of 1,000 feet on the 
estuary. The construction of a wharf covering the 
entire length of this frontage has been started to accom- 
modate deep-sea steamers. A distributing depot for lum- 
ber from the, C. A. Smith mills on Coos Bay will be 
established. An extensive system of spur tracks will 
furnish ample facilities for handling lumber from ship 
to car. In addition to sheds and warehouses the latest 
type of electric cranes will provide for discharging lum- 
ber from the Nann Smith and other steamers along the 
entire wharf line. It is estimated that the total cost 
of the equipment to be installed will be $300,000. 

The Smith wharves will be laid out so as to accommo- 
date, also, the car barges, which the Santa Fe Railroad 
is planning to build to transfer freight cars from its 
other terminals to the heart of Oakland’s harbor dis- 
trict. In this connection the Santa Fe interest recently 
purchased the 20-acre water front holdings of the Oak- 
land Dock & Warehouse Co. at First and Alice Streets, 





farther up the estuary. The Hogan Lumber Co. and 
other large firms have yards and warehouses on this prop- 
erty, but the railroad management will permit them to 
remain providing that they will not interfere with the 
plans for installing a great modern terminal with numer- 
ous tracks and warehouses. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 7.—Lumber imports, domestic, 
through the local port during September were 52,182,000 
feet, according to figures just compiled by deputy cus- 
toms collectors. In addition to this there were 2,337 
logs of hardwood lumber imported from foreign ports. 
No exact figures for comparison are available, but lum- 
bermen declare this is a record for the port, and point 
with commendable pride to the figures as showing the 
business they are doing. The Southern Pacific company 
recently announced that it would be unable to furnish as 
many cars as were needed to handle the lumber here 
until after the sugar beets have been marketed. 

The steamer Robert Dollar, which recently discharged 
a cargo of hardwood logs from the Orient at this port 
and went north for a cargo of lumber, has sailed for the 
Orient again with northern lumber. 

Almost 3,000 more permits for the construction of 
buildings were issued for the first nine months of this 
year than were granted for the corresponding term of 
1911. Figures show that 12,030 permits were issued 
during the last nine months as compared to 9,110 issued 
in the same period last year. This is the highest record 
ever established in Los Angeles. More than half of the 
permits were for residences by far the greater number 
being for frame structures. 
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Stop, Look, Listen 





Sherman’s 
Pacific Coast Products. 


Idaho White Pine. 


Adirondack and Quebec 
Spruce. 


Short and Longleaf Pine. 


Are yours for the asking. 


A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


1 Madison Ave. Potsdam, N. Y. 
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AT NEBRASKA’S CAPITAL. 


OMAHA, NeEs., Oct. 8.—Omaha has been somewhat 
‘*shook up’’ during the last ten days; not that she was 
asleep, but the combination of politics and fall festivities 
made some impression even on Omaha, which usually 
sticks close to the hum of business. However, Ak-sar-ben 
is over. Wilson, Pinchot, Burton, Seidel, Adam Bede, 
Harlan and Harding have come and gone. Now the 
city can settle back in the harness, or rather forward, 
and make up for a little lost time before the great dis- 
turbance in November. 

Retailers are expecting as profitable a month in 
October as they have had in September. Stocks are 
fairly large in the yards and not much material will be 
needed to carry the trade through the balance of the fall. 
Wholesale trade has consequently been growing a bit 
quieter all along the line. There is not only little call 
for mill shipment, but transit service and quick local 
shipment has begun to slow up. However, if at this 
time the purchase of stock is curtailed the further sale 
of stock this fall will deplete the supply so that the 
demand for the winter will be strong. 

At this time wholesalers here are not keeping out very 
many salesmen. Broken stocks and the car shortage are 
interfering with the ability to handle a large volume of 
business advantageously. 

_Prices on yellow pine, fir and cypress are steady, white 
pine is strong and shingles show a weakness. 

During the last 10 days Omaha wholesalers were glad 
to welcome many visiting lumbermen from surrounding 
territory. These men in attending the annual entertain- 
ment took occasion to call on their lumber friends. 

The Douglas Fir Sales Co. has moved their Omaha 
office from the sixth to the eighth floor of the Brandeis 
Building. 

The Farmers Lumber Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, which 
owns and operates a yard at Rockwell City, has purchased 
a new site at the latter place and will erect a fine modern 
shed. This will give a better location for the yard. 

I’. M. Spalding, Lincoln, was a recent Omaha caller. 

Information has been received here of the serious illness 
of Charles Guiou, at Hollywood, Cal., where he has made 
his home for the last two weeks. Mr. Guiou is ill with 
pneumonia. His son, A, . Guiou, of Omaha, went to 
California to be with his father during his illness. Charles 


— is an old-time lumberman of Omaha and is 74 years 
old. 


_ Guy Thurman, of Ridgeway & Thurman, Blanchard, Iowa, 
in Omaha recently, left for Blanchard accompanied by Mrs. 
Thurman, who had been on an extended trip to the Coast. 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 8.—The Hughes Bros. Lumber Co., 
at Trinidad, has moved its yards from 211 Plum Street 
to the rear of the old location and now has a frontage 
on Maple Street. The company will have 460 feet of 
new sheds, including a brick back two-deck 166 by 16, 
a combination warehouse and barn 166 feet long, and a 
double shed in the center 72 by 33. The retail depart- 
ment and general offices at 322 Commercial Street will 
be retained, 


J. J. Bonekemper, former representative of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency at Omaha, has severed his connection with 
that agency to take charge of a district agency for the 
Douglas Fir Sales Co. He will establish Denver headquar- 
ters and is now looking for a suitable location. 

A. T. Hemingway, general manager for the Forest Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, visited Denver and other Colorado 
points last week. 

O. E. Vaughn, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., has returned 
from a trip covering several Nebraska points. He reports 


business good and a better feeling among the retailers of 
that section. 

C. D. Gibbs, of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, 
visited Denver friends last week. 











White Pine 
Graves, Manbert, 


George & Company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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We Want to Move 


at West Va. mill to make room for new cut 


2000 5-4 1s and 2s Sap Birch. 

6000 4-4 No. 1 Common Sap Birch._ 

6000 5-4 No. 1 Common Sap Birch._ 

5000 6-5 No. 1 Common Sap Birch. 

6000 6-4 No. 1 Common Hard Maple. 
12000 8-4 No. 1 Common Hard Maple. 

4200 6-4 No. 2 Common Hard Maple. 

2500 8-4 1s and 2s S. Maple.! 

1500 8-4 No. 1 Common S. Maple. 

4000 6-4 No. 1 Common S. Maple. 


Prices Very Attractive. 
Bone Dry. Good widths and lengths. 


Hamilton H.Salmon & Co. 


88 Wall Street 71 South Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. BUFFALO, N. Y. 








— ASK US FOR— 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE 


HARDWOODS. 
CANADA SPRUCE and PINE. 
SHINGLES and SIDING. 


$~ Peale-Coryell Lumber Co. 
~ Rooms 871 and 873, 5th Ave. Bidg., NEW YORK CITY. 

















“TRMSFER BRAN, 
16 2 cra 





The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. , 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 


TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
100% clear, 90% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"(10"bunches)No sap, parallel edges 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating O. i - 
Penge oe carne lien gw ps ano pape 


have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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Long Fir Timbers, Ties, 
Railway, Mine and 
Car Material. 


Special Bills—Yard Stock 


Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 


Reliable Service on Straight or Mixed Cars. 














Your Inquiries Sclicited. 


A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co. 


1108-1109 White Bldg, SEATTLE, WASH. 





Good Mill Connections 
for 





Wanted 


E. F. Nelson Lumber Co. Yellow Pine, Cypress 
Wholesalers | Coast Products & Shingles 


Worcester, - Mass. 
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Representative Wholesalers and Manufacturers 








This space will contain our announcements from time 
to time on 


Tennessee Red Cedar Posts and Poles 
Cypress and its Products 
Yellow Pine, Long and Short Leaf 


and all Western Products. 














Our standing is unquestioned. May we have 
your inquiries and orders. Prompt Service. 


DODDS LUMBER COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 








GEO. A. HOAGLAND, °%22” 
Wholesale Lumber 


Send me your inquiries for Mill Shipments. 


Give me your orders for Quick Shipment 
from Omaha. 

















Large Stock :-: Perfect Grades 














Prompt Shipments 
Direct from Mills. 


C.N.DIETZ 





Quick Shipments 
from Omaha Yard. 


Telephone or Telegraph 
Us at Our Expense. 


























; 
Doors, Windows 


and Screens 


Of the Best Material and Workmanship. 


DOORS,SASH, 
BLINOS, MOULDINGS 
ano HIGH CLASS 
MILLWORK 





Write for our 1912 
Screen Catalog B. 


— Manufactured and Distributed by — 


| M. A. DISBROW & CO., Omaha, Neb. | 























The Crown Silo’ esse romisore 


LIVE LUMBER DEALERS 
CHEAPER, BETTER, HANDSOMER 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 


Exclusive Distributors 


OMAHA 





Prescott, Ark. Seattle, Wash. 




















LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 











IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


A Not Unwelcome Lull in Demand, from Manufac- 
turers’ Point of View—Active Export Movement— 
Satisfactory Price Tone. 

Houston, TEx., Oct. 7.—If any one feature is more 
noticeable than another in connection with the lumber 
situation it is a marked lull in the demand, a lull that 
is not unwelcome to the manufacturers, for they are 
facing the most serious situation as regards transporta- 
tion tacilities that they have had to overcome in many 
years. Just what causes are contributing to the present 
lull in demand none will say for a certainty, though it 
is probable the busy harvest season in the agrieultural 
centers is having more to do with it than anything else. 
Farmers are in harvesting, and in the cotton-growing 
sections the labor supply has been totally inadequate to 
meet the needs. As long as the crops remain to be gar- 
nered the farmers are not going to worry about buying 
lumber for improvements that are contemplated and 
which will be made later in the winter. The lumber- 
yards, as a rule, are fairly well stocked and are buying 
now tor immediate needs only, and devoting much time 
to efforts to secure deliveries on orders previously 
placed. 

An encouraging feature is the continued good demand 
for car material, for lumber for coastwise shipment, and 
tor export material. One Houston concern has booked 
an order for 1,000,000 feet of coastwise material at the 
best prices ever obtained here for lumber of this kind. 
The export market is particularly good, with an urgent 
demand especially for sawn timber, but the movement of 
material for foreign shipment is hampered by the ex- 
orbitant ocean freight rates charged and the inability 
ot shippers to secure bottoms, even at the advanced rates. 
The congestion at Port Arthur has again become so 
great that an embargo was again placed on shipments 
destined to that port from Santa Fe points last week. 
At Galveston steamship agents are accepting only small 
parcel shipments of lumber, such as can be used to 
advantage in trimming cargo as the vessel is being 
loaded. 

Mills catering to the export trade report a very fine 
demand and are receiving numerous inquiries for large 
schedules to be shipped to United Kingdom or European 
ports. While the railroads generally are not just now 
buying as heavily as they did a few months ago, there 
is a continual demand for smaller lots that keeps the mills 
busy. Much repair and maintenance work is being made 
necessary by the constantly increasing freight traffic, and 
the call for ties has been so large as to practically ex- 
haust accumulations of hewn and sawn ties. Prices on 
all items are satisfactory and it is generally conceded 
that the range of values will be higher after the first of 
the coming year. 

Disposes of Interest. 

L. M. Matthews, who recently disposed of his interest 
in the Bay Lumber Co. at Houston and moved to San 
Antonio, has organized the L. M. Matthews Lumber Co. 
Associated with Mr. Matthews are: J. W. Fischer, 
formerly with the Beaumont Lumber Co., and J. E. 
Johnson, a well-known lumberman of San Antonio. Mr. 
Matthews will be located at Dallas, Mr. Johnson at Waco, 
and Mr. Fischer at San Antonio, thus having members 
of the firm right at’ buying headquarters in the most 
{ruitful fields tor the lumber trade in Texas. 

A transaction of considerable interest was the sale of 
the sawmill plant and timber holdings of the Galloway 
Lumber Co. at Grabow, La., which has attained so much 
notoriety as a result of the riot of the timber workers 
there a short time ago. The purchasers were A. G. 
Wachsen, of Lake Charles, E. E. Richards, of Guy, and 
B. R. Moses, of Beaumont, the purchase price being 
$80,000. The mill will continue operation under the new 
ownership without interruption. 

The Beatrice Lumber Co., of Lemonville, 
County, has been chartered at $80,000. 


Orange 
The incorporators 


are: G. W. James, Bernice, La.; T. L. James, Dubach, 
La.; W. J. Duhig, Lake Charles, La.; J. P. Voss and 
J. A. Texada, jr., of Lemonville, Tex. This new com- 


pany will operate the mill of the old Talbot-Duhig 
Lumber Co., at Lemonville, from which B. M. Talbot 
recently withdrew, the corporation being dissolved and 
W. J. Duhig assuming entire control of the property. 

A movement is being inaugurated to organize at an 
early date a Lumbermen’s Club in Houston. A number 
ot the leading lumbermen have discussed the plans in- 
formally and as the proposition is being so enthusiastic- 
ally received it is expected a meeting will be called at 
an early date and organization perfected. 

H. S. Kendall, assistant sales manager for the Kirby 
Lumber Co., has returned from an extended vacation trip 
to points in Wisconsin. He visited Omaha, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Chicago and other points where branch 
offices are maintained. Ray Wiess, Chicago representa- 
tive, and E. L. Barrow, El Paso representative of the 
company, were in Houston recently to go over matters 
generally with Sales Manager John W. Chandler. 

Dr. J. D. Butler, president of the Alexander Gilmer 
Lumber Co., at Remlig, has returned from a vacation 


trip of 30 days’ duration to California and Colorado 
points. H. S. Filson, secretary, treasurer and general 


manager of the company, and family, have returned to 
Iiouston from their summer home at La Porte. Max D. 
Almond, general sales manager, has recently been ap- 
pointed postmaster at Remlig and has assumed the duties 
of his position as a servant of Uncle Sam. 

Foresight in Early Timber Buying. 
The death last week of Henry J. Lutcher, founder and 


president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., at Or 
ange, and the recent death of Capt. John Dibert, general 
manager of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co. 
of Lutcher, La., recall an interesting incident that oc 
curred during the early struggles of these lumbermen. In 
those early days pine timberlands in the South were not 
considered of any special value and could be bought for 
very little money. When Henry J. Lutcher and G. Bedell 
Moore established at Orange the mill which has formed 
the nucleus around which has been built up the for 
tunes of those identified with their lumber company 
they had a very limited capital, but indomitable will and 
remarkable business foresight, and they began immedi 
ately to accumulate, as fast as possible, desirable tracts 
of yellow pine timber. Mr, Lutcher’s policy was to 
accumulate a great body of pine timber and thus build 
up the fortune which did come as the result of his fore 
thought. 

In those early days Capt. John Dibert was employed 
as a timber cruiser for Lutcher & Moore and much of 
his time was spent in Calcasieu and Vernon Parishes, 
La., estimating timber and buying up the land when 
ever the financial condition of the company would per 
mit. During one of these cruises Capt. Dibert located, 
ran the lines and estimated the timber on a magnifi 
cent body of virgin pine owned by the Government. 
He reported this find to his company and, while the 
price of the land was only $1.25 an acre, the state of 
the finances at that time precluded the possibility 
of making the purchase. 

A short time later Capt. Dibert came upon a party 
of men camped in the woods and stopped to converse 
with them, without disclosing his identity. He was 
told that they were a party of engineers and timber 
cruisers, that they were just completing the survey 
of a certain tract of timberland for their employers, 
a rich lumber concern in the North, and that as soon 
as they finished a few details it was their purpose 
to go to the Government land office in New Orleans, 
file a claim for this land and buy it for this com- 
pany, this land being the same magnificent traet he 
had previously estimated. Concluding his visit as 
quickly as possible, Capt. Dibert mounted _ his 
horse and slowly rode away. As soon as he was 
out of their sight he put whip and spur to his horse 
and raced madly for Orange. Arrived at the Sabine 
River, which was crossed by means of a ferry boat, he 
found the boat on the opposite side of the river and 
the ferryman away, so he forced his horse into the 
stream and swam across. He reached Orange about 3 
o’clock in the morning, rode at once to the residence of 
Mr. Lutcher, called him from his bed and told him 
what he had discovered. 

Mr. Lutcher, always a quick thinker and a man of 
wonderful resourcefulness, formed his plans at once. 
A train was to leave for Houston within an hour and 
he caught it. Reaching Houston, he called on his 
banker, told him it was absolutely necessary for him 
to have money and get it quick. Forced to pledge the 
mill and stock of lumber before the banker would 
agree to advance any money, Mr. Lutcher finally 
negotiated the loan and had the banker in Houston 
give him an order on a bank in New Orleans for the 
money and he caught the next train bound for New 
Orleans. Without stopping at Orange he continued 
his journey to New Orleans, reaching there in the 
morning. As soon as the bank opened he presented 
his order for the money, which was loaded into a eart, 
as the Government did not accept checks in payment 
for land, and a husky porter was engaged to wheel the 
coin to the Government land office. Here Mr. Lutcher 
produced the field notes that had been prepared by 
Capt. Dibert, made application for the land, paid the 
purchase money of $1.25 an acre and closed the entire 
transaction before leaving the office. Then with the 
deed to the land in his pocket he returned to Orange 
to figure out ways and means of repaying the loan. 

The following day a representative of the other 
concern appeared at the land office, filed his applica- 
tion for this tract of land and produced his field 
notes and surveys. When advised by the clerk that 
the land was not on the market he disputed the state- 
ment, telling the clerk he had just finished an exam- 
ination of the timber and insisted on the land being 
sold to him, but was finally convinced that he had just 
missed getting possession of this magnificent, tract of 
timberland through the quick thought and action of 
Mr. Lutcher and his loyal timber cruiser. When 
finally convinced that Mr. Lutcher had really bought 
the land from the Government the other concern imme- 
diately made him an offer of $5 an acre, cash, for the 
land which he had bought for $1.25, but he refused the 
offer, and this land today forms one of the most valu- 
able, possessions of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
which has within the last few years declined another 
offer of $100 an acre for the same land. 

Mr. Lutcher never boasted of any of his transac- 
tions and this story was never divulged until it was 
told the writer by G. Bedell Meore, Mr. Lutcher’s first 
partner, a short time before he, too, was called to his 
final reward. 

J. H. Bate, representative of Robert R. Sizer & Co., of 
New York, placed extensive orders for yellow pine here 
recently in the course of an extensive buying trip. 

Dave Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Beaumont, spent a day in Houston last week. 
Ife reports a fine outlook for trade. 

Cc. S. Vidor, of the Miller-Vidor Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Galveston and in Beaumont, was in Houston 
—— He is optimistic as to the outlook for the lumber 
trade. 


I. H. Fetty, manager of the lumber department of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, was in Houston 
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last week going over matters with the local manager, C. D. 
Crane. Mr, Fetty reports the lumber business generally as 
being satisfactory, but is having much trouble securing an 
adequate supply of cars. 

Cc. J. Crowley, Fort Worth representative of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., visited the Houston headquarters of the com- 
pany during the week, spending a day in consultation with 
Manager R. L. Moore. 

V. M. Lacey, of the sales department of the Continental 
Lumber Co., has returned from a visit to Chicago. 

G. A. Kelley, of the Carter-Kelley Lumber Co., of Lufkin, 
was in Houston Saturday, having accompanied to this city 
W. C. Trout, of the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Works, 
whose health has failed to such an extent as to make it 
necessary for him to seek treatment in one of the hospitals 
in Houston, 

A number of Houston lumbermen went to Orange Sunday 
to attend the funeral of Henry J. Lutcher, president of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. Among those attending from 
Hiouston was J. W. Link, formerly of the Miller-Link Lumber 
Co., of Orange, Who was one of the honorary pallbearers at 
the funeral of the distinguished pioneer lumberman, 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 8.—The good demand for ium- 
ber still prevails and a further increase in trade is ex- 
pected, and lumbermen are optimistic. Inquiries are 
coming in from well distributed sources. 

Considerable activity is in evidence in the building 
industry. Beaumont is undergoing an era of revived 
activity in building and there is a good demand for 
lumber. There is a good call for sash, door and mill- 
work material, and building operations are of a pro- 
portion that suggests that the millwork trade will be 
kept busy to meet the demand. There is a good demand 
for railroad and car building material, that it is be- 
lieved will continue. ‘The demand for lumber for ex- 
port is well maintained. 

Considerable encouragement is being felt in the lum- 
ber trade on account of the evidences of bountiful crops. 
The farmers are planning to do a large volume of build- 
ing, and it is believed that the rural lumber trade will 
be large. A good lumber trade is expected from the 

. 5 5 . . . . 
grain States, and everything indicates that the lumber 
trade has entered a period of activity. General business 
conditions are very encouraging, 

C. 8. Flanagan, of Flanagan & Sons, of Port Arthur, went 
to Port Bolivar Monday to assist in loading the steamship 
Glencliff with a full cargo of lumber for Europe. _ 

Bb. Fk. Bonner, general manager, and 8S. A. McNeely, man- 
ager of the tie department of the Kirby Lumber Co., of 
Houston, were among recent visitors, as were W. H. Aldridge, 
president of the Aldridge Lumber Co., of Aldridge; R. W. 
Wier, of Houston, prominent in the lumber industry; D. K. 
Newsum, sales manager, Beaumont Lumber Co., at San An- 
tonio; Lorenzo J. Boykin, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., at 
Houston; T. . Williams, prominent lumberman; E. K. 
Blair, lumberman of De Ridder, La., and PF. Wilson, 
timber exporter of Orange. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 8.—If there was any difference 
in the tide affecting the lumber business within the last 
fortnight, it has been for the better; so it is considered 
by the leading manufacturers of this section who now 
realize that it is absolutely impossible to produce a suffi- 
cient quantity of lumber to meet the demand. The de- 
mand is growing stronger and prices are holding their 
own with occasional advances. But for the famine in 
the supply of sea-going steamers the export trade would 
be ideal, as the demand and price are enticing. Kail- 
road buying is as brisk as ever, some large orders having 
been recently placed with the Orange manufacturers. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Co. has inaugurated a five- 
quarter run for this week, and beginning with next week 
the night shift will be resumed, following the completion 
of this company’s 5-mile extension of its standard gauge 
tramway to its Binkerhill timber front. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8.—That business has been 
light the last few weeks apparently is of little concern 
to the lumber dealers. All agree that there has been 
little demand, but all say that they are getting all the 
orders they can handle and that the market is as strong 
as ever. 

Line yards report a fair country business, but say that 
the trade has not been as strong as they had expected, 
considering the excellent crops throughout the section. 
Farmers still are doing some figuring, as building weather 
in this territory lasts until Christmas. For the most part, 
however, country yard men figure that they have about 
enough stock to carry them through and they are not 
eager to risk carrying over a surplus into the next sea- 
son. Building in the city is not so rushing as it was 
earlier in the year, but the volume is good. 

Comparatively few Kansas City salesmen are now ac- 
tively on the road after orders. Manufacturers welcome 
a chance to-get their stocks into shape to go into next 
year with a full line and they are making the most of 
the lull to replenish. A feeling is general among manu- 
facturers here that there will be practically no change 
in the price of lumber the rest of the season and all in- 
dications point to a very brisk start for the new year. 

Car material is an especially strong feature of the 
market at present. Several large orders have been placed 
recently with manufacturers here at the best prices that 
have been commanded for that item in several years. 
The heavy demand from the railroads is regarded by 
dealers as a most hopeful sign for the coming season. 
The export business also is stronger than it has been the 
last 60 days, the South American trade showing im- 
provement despite heavy freight rates. 

W. N. Baird, of the C. J. Carter Lumber Co., has returned 
from a trip to Mobile and other southern cities in which 
he combined business and pleasure. 

L. L. Bucklew, of the L. L. Bucklew Lumber Co., who has 
been on a trip to the company's: mills in Shirley, Ark., has 
returned to Kansas City with his family. He intends to 
spend the winter in Kansas City. 

W. E. Cooper, of the Caddo River Lumber Co., has recovy- 
ered from his illness. Mr. Cooper expects to return to 
Kansas City early in October. 


I. W. Sanford, of the Erie Mills Co., has moved his office 
from 604 to 613 in the R. A. Lonj Building. 








SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 














IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 7.—The first part of last 
week was marked by constant and heavy rains, so that 
the manufacturers have had an uphill struggle for the 
last seven days and the week’s output is again consider- 
ably below normal. Orders continue coming in freely, 
and the deliveries necessarily have to be from 60 to 90 
days or the millmen will not undertake even small orders. 

A buyer for one of the largest shippers from this port, 
who has just returned from a trip abroad, states that 
the lumber market in Germany, Holland and other 
foreign countries is stronger now than it has been for 
some time. The yards in those countries have been 
holding off replenishing their stocks, in the expectation 
of lower ocean rates, but, as the lower rates have not 
materialized, they are now looking to our country for 
heavy shipmeiits and are buying largely in this section, 
more so than for over a year. Their requirements are 
for a good grade of lumber and there is also considerable 
demand for hardwoods. 

Lumber shipments from this port showed a slight fall- 
ing off for September, compared with August, the total 
being 29,592,000 feet, of which amount 1,632,000 feet 
went to foreign ports. One hundred and twenty-three 
vessels, with net tonnage of 126,788 tons, arrived, and 
121 cleared, with net tonnage of 117,378 tons. 

A bill of sale and assignment of lease has been filed 
by the Fairfield Lumber Co. to F. C. Alworth, conveying 
the sawmill, fixtures, machinery and other appurtenances 
connected with the sawmill. This mill is located on the 
north side of the St. Johns River on what is known as 
Island No. 1, near Jacksonville, and will be ready for 
operation by Mr. Alworth in 60 to 90 days. The new 
lessee has secured a large tract of timber and with his 
expert knowledge of practical sawmilling, undoubtedly 
will make a success of the plant. 

Cc. R. Clemmons, for some years associated with Wolfen- 
den & Co., at Worthington, has recently purchased a well 
timbered tract near Worthington and has erected . 15,000- 
foot capacity sawmill, which will be in operation shortly. 

John Wolfenden has completed cutting his timber at 
Worthington and is looking around for a new tract of 
timber suitable for veneer, and hopes to put up a small 
crate factory. 

Cc. M. Killian, of Cordele, was in this city recently, hunt- 
ing up old friends. Mr. Killian is the head of the Killian 
Lumber Co. and expects to start up the company’s large 
mill near that point very shortly. He is in position to take 
on orders for large timbers for quick delivery. 

The Norwegian steamship Edda cleared last week from 
the E. G. Phinney Co., carrying 500,000 feet of yellow 
pine for Dorchester, B. C. This concern is one of the 
largest exporters of lumber at this port. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 8.—The State at large is interested 
in development that largely concerns cut-over lands. One 
of the most important steps that is being taken toward 
development is the utilization of such lands in southern 
Georgia for agricultural purposes. An agent represent- 
ing 100 families has written to the State commissioner 
of agriculture to find out if he can obtain 5,000 to 
10,000 acres of such land in Georgia. These families 
are from the North, and they wish to settle in a body; 
having heard of the cut-over lands of the South they have 
sought such property in Georgia. 

While the city and the State are interested in develop- 
ment plans, shippers are concerned in a railroad situa- 
tion which was first rendered serious by lack of cars 
and has now been made worse by a strike on the Central 
of Georgia Railroad. Complaint has been made to the 
State railroad commission in which it is said that service 
over the Georgia, the Louisville & Nashville, and the 
Atlanta & West Point roads has been crippled by the 
strike. No freight is being shipped over the Central of 
Georgia road and but few passenger trains are moving 
over that line. Shippers who billed goods early in the 
week were notified yesterday that shipment was impossi- 
ble for the time being. Efforts are being made to ar- 
bitrate the strike and a settlement probably will be 
reached next week. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 8.—On account of the over- 
shadowing of all previous records of the port in the for- 
eign export business, the major part of which consists 
of lumber and cotton, Savannah business men are show- 
ing gratification in the increase for the 9 months ended 
September 30. There was an increase compared with the 
corresponding nine months of the previous year, ad- 
mittedly the largest in the history of the port—an in- 
crease of exactly $11,700,312. 

Buildings of many kinds are being erected in towns as 
well as cities, and the new manufacturing plants to be 
established will be varied in character. 

The movement of lumber out of Savannah is increasing 
rapidly with the arrival of fall. Sail and steam propelled 
freighters are coming into port in increasing numbers, 
and the lumber exporters are beginning to get their 
share of the transportation facilities in competition with 
cotton. The outlook is much brighter than it was sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

The movement of lumber into Savannah from the 
interior is beginning to pick up considerably, and this 
movement will be largely augmented with the advent of 
colder weather. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 
NorFoL_k, VA., Oct. 8.—Demand and prices obtained 
for the upper grades of rough lumber are the most 
noticeable developments in the market during the last 
two weeks. This demand is almost entirely domestic, 
due no doubt to the increase in building operation 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA, 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. e NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills’ - - MARION, VA. 








W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


Office, Johnstown, Pa. Mills, Seebert, W. Va. 





Hadentine Lumber Co., Inc. — Camden, N. J. 


WHOLESALE 


HEMLOCK, SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


in same car. N.C. PINE. 


MILLS: Norfolk, Va.; Dobbin, Horton and Lanesville, W. Va. 
restmont and Sunburst, N. C. 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS:— Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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Salling Hanson Company 
GRAYLING, MICH. 
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— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


WHITE PINE 
HEMLOCK 


— AND — 


HARDWOODS 














We Have in Stock— 


11,000 ft. 4-4 1st and 2ds Basswood 
50,000 ft.5-4 “ a “4 


80,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common “‘ 
30,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Bassw 
150,000 ft.5-4 “ “ 
120,000 ft. 8-4 “ heat 


Write for Prices. 











rm linet ldeee You Need? 


100,000 ft. 5-4 Ist and 2nds Basswood. 
150,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 
250,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common and Better Basswood. 
20,000 ft. 5-4 White Basswood. 
8,000 ft. 6-4 White Basswood. 
75,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 Common and Better Basswood. 
28,000 ft. 8-4 No. | Common and Better Basswood. 
1 Car 5-4x9 Ist and 2nds Hard Maple. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. mcucan 











We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 








‘= 
E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 


Established 1877 Telecode Used. 














throughout the country. Sales of this material have 
practically stopped, owing to a stiff advance in ocean 
freight rates within the last two or three weeks. The 
lower grades of rough lumber were in fair request, with 
a decided strengthening in prices. Sales of this material 
are not likely to be large this month, no matter how 
many inquiries are received, due to the obstacles now in 
the way of manufacturers in getting out orders already 
taken. Several of the largest operators have advanced 
prices. The weather has favored logging operations, but 
the dimension mills in South Carolina and the lumbermen 
farther south have been handicapped by heavy rains, 
From general reports the eut of North Carolina pine 
during September exceeded shipments, due to the difli- 
culty in forwarding stock rather than any slackening in 
demand. It can be safely said that at this time the 
demand is on a par with the supply, with the mills 
booked far enough ahead to carry them safely through 
the winter. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 8.—Thomas A. Myers, of Lewis 
Dill & Co., has returned from a trip of several weeks 
in the West, which took him as far as St. Louis. Mr. 
Myers learned that a very active demand for all kinds 
of stocks exists and that the mills, as in the East, have 
orders in hand for several months to come. They will 
not take new ones except at an advance. A similar 


report is brought by Charles E. Burgan, who made a 
trip to the shortleaf belt in search of low-grade lumber. 
Similar information comes from the longleaf pine sec 
tion, where rains and high water have interfered with 
the operation of mills, and where in addition the ca: 
shortage has assumed large proportions. 

The report of the building inspector for Septembe: 
shows that the total estimated value of the structure 
for which permits were issued during the month having 
been only $522,701 for buildings, $79,800 additions an 
$59,500 alterations, a total of $662,001, more tha: 
$200,000 below the aggregate for August. 

J. E. Morgan, president of the Morgan Co., whic 
operates a large sash and door factory at Oshkosh, Wis. 
the Morgan Millwork Co. handling the product of the 
plant in this section, is here on a visit and has been con 
ferring with C. A. Hanscom, president of the Morgan, 
Millwork Co, in regard to various business matters. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcHBuRG, VA., Oct. 8.—The pine situation continues 
satisfactory, according to lumbermen in this center. 
Trade is strengthening gradually in all lines, and the 
volume of shipments is likely to be seriously impeded on 
account of car shortages in the Carolinas and in Virginia. 
Low-grade stocks are most actively in demand. Factory 
flooring and roofers continue to increase in activity, and 
the advances in prices quoted last week are holding firm. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Oct. 8.—Some slight improvement 
of car supply, a little lining up of cypress quotations— 
accent on the ‘‘up’’—and continued brisk call all around, 
summarizes the market situation fairly well. Brisker call 
for cypress factory stock is noted, and the demand for 
cypress car stock is said to be improving also—possibly 
because of the difficulty in placing orders for yellow pine 
ear material. Low-grade shingles are in scant supply 
with the demand unabated. The entire list is rated 
active. Mill assortments are fair. Much unshipped stock 
is piling up on millyards because of deficient car supply. 
The common report from the yellow pine belt is that 
manufacturers are still being offered more business than 
they are in position to accept, and that prices in conse- 
quence are decidedly buoyant. 

Loeal exporters of logs, who have not hitherto opposed 
the ruling of trans-Mississippi lines relative to through 
lading bills on export shipments of forest products, may 
make common cause with the Memphis exporters and file 
petition as intervenors in the complaint before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The rule is to take effect 
October 15, but its suspension is sought, pending hear- 
ings as to its reasonableness. Commercial organizations 
at Memphis are said to be backing the exporters there 
in their fight. The local trade bodies have taken no 
action and have not, it is said, been asked so to do. It 
is charged that the promulgation of the rule is driving 
export business away from this port. 

The sawmill plant of the J. J. White Lumber Co., at 
McComb City, Miss., shut down permanently at 6 p. m. 
last Friday. The company has been operating at McComb 
for 31 years, having been one of the pioneers in the 
Mississippi yellow pine fields. Its founder, J. J. White, 
now in his eighty-third year, is well and favorably known 
throughout the South. Though in feeble health, he 
insisted upon seeing ‘‘the last log eut’’ by the old mill. 
The company recently began the erection of a plant at 
Columbia, Miss., having acquired a large timber acreage 
near there, and hopes to have it complete and ready for 
operation by February 1. 

The Federal Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors will grant a public hearing at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
on October 16 to all who wish to discuss the proposed 
improvement of the Leaf and Pascagoula Rivers. The 
plan under consideration contemplates ‘the clearing of 
those streams, from the mouth of Bowie Creek at Hat- 
tiesburg to the mouth of Dog River, Pascagoula, and the 
dredging of a channel for year-round navigation by boats 
of light draft. Lumbermen in that section have sought 
the improvement of these streams for several years, and 
the survey was authorized by a clause in the rivers and 
harbors bill of 1910. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Sureveport, LA., Oct. 7—The yellow pine market has 
grown stronger, with prices slightly advancing, the car 
shortage becoming worse and some items of lumber 
searcer. It is impossible for the mills to give guarantee 
of prompt shipment, and those few who can make quick 
deliveries are in position to demand higher prices. In 
some instances the mills can get their own price if they 
can ship quickly. Some of the manufacturers have their 


salesmen off the road, not trying to book orders, owing: 


to the uncertainty of getting cars, but most of the mills 
are running full time. 

The demand is good on every class of goods, but it is 
leading on dimension, with No. 2 the strongest. Common 
boards are also in heavy demand, and finish and flooring 
are called for with insistency. There has been a very 
noticeable advance in the price of flooring recently. Six 
months ago it sold $7 off, while now it is bringing $2.50 
off. Railroad material is also still in demand to a 
pronounced extent. The demand, export as well as 
interior, is general, and manufacturers expect it to con- 
tinue during the winter. 

There has been a pronounced scarcity of lumber at 
some of the mills, many claiming that they have only 
half the usual supply, but the car shortage is expected 


to give them an opportunity to increase the stocks. 

Building activities in Shreveport continue strong, per- 
mits having been issued during September for buildings 
representing a total expenditure of $86,590, of which 
$70,758 went for residences, mostly frame structures. 
The increase in the cost of residences over the total for 
September last year was pronounced, amounting to 
$28,458. 

A carload of machinery for the N. L. Hudson Box Co. 
has been delivered at the factory’s siding at the Cedar 
Grove factory addition. It is expected the plant will be 
in operation within a month. 

In accordance with a request by Gov. L. E. Hall, set- 
ting October 9 as Louisiana Fire Prevention Day, Mayor 
J. H. Eastham has issued a proclamation urging the 
citizens to observe the day by having public discussions 
of remedial measures, school drills and other celebrations 
for the purpose of emphasizing the importance of reduc- 
ing fire losses and the dangers of fires. The mayor calls 
attention to the fact that Louisiana’s annual fire loss 
is about $5,000,000 and that ‘‘most of this waste is 
attributable to carelessness and preventable causes, and 
calls for remedial and preventable action on the part of 
the people and their officials.’’ He urges all property 
owners to see that all accumulation of rubbish is removed 
from their premises and flues inspected and made safe 
for winter, and that the people consider remedies for pre- 
venting fires. This date, October 9, is the forty-first 
anniversary of the great Chicago conflagration. In other 
cities and towns of Louisiana similar proclamations have 
been issued. 

With a view of teaching the Louisiana farmers the use- 
fulness of silos, which are not used to great extent in the 
South at present, the Louisiana State Fair Association 
has arranged to have a silo exhibited at the fair at 
Shreveport, beginning October 30. The Deal-Rice Lum- 
ber Co., wholesalers, of Des Moines, Iowa, appreciating 
the opportunity offered by this exhibition, has promised 
to loan the fair association one of its 10 by 20 silos, and 
has advised its agent at Beaumont, Tex., to ship it to 
Shreveport. It will be installed in the model dairy, 
which promises to be one of the feature attractions at 
the fair. The lumbermen are much interested in this 
announcement, as the display of the silo is likely to cause 
an interest that will result in Louisiana farmers using 
them extensively. 

The annual meeting of the stocktiolders of the Roberts- 
Brown Lumber Co. was held a few days ago at Leesville, 
La., and the following officers and directors elected: 
B. H. Lyons, president; J. S. Roberts, vice president, 
and C, T, Allis, secretary-treasurer and general manager; 
directors, G. R. Ferguson, C. T. Allis, J. S. Roberts, L. J. 
Boykin and B. H. Lyons. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, MiIss., Oct. 8.—Mill stocks are very 
light considering the scarcity of cars, having been 
steadily reduced before the shortage developed. New 
business is being offered plentifully, but buyers are not 
having much success in placing orders, as the mills have 
all the old business they can handle. Prices are steadily 
advancing as each week brings a better average than the 
week before. Dimension stock has made especial gains. 
Low-grade flooring is yet very scarce and holding up in 
price better than was expected. Orders for railroad 
material are numerous and in large blocks. Local trade 
is good among the mills in this section, as the farmers 
are doing a great deal of building. The car situation 
is growing more serious each week and the shippers are 
now wondering what they will do with stock after it 
is cut, as they generally get about 10 per cent of the 
number of cars ordered. 

The Hattiesburg wood reduction plant is being fitted 
up with machinery to extract rosin from pine wood, as 
well as turpentine and pine oil, which it has been getting 
in paying quantities for some time. 

Maj. Flagler, of Mobile, engineer in charge of the 
rivers and harbors work in this district, visited Hatties- 
burg last week to confer with the commercial club in 
regard to the hearing to be held here October 16 by 
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ihe Board of Army Engineers from Washington with 
reference to the Leaf River dredging project. Maj. 
Mlagler met with members of the club and plans were 
mapped out for the hearing and for inspection of the 
river in this section. Maj. Flagler appears friendly to the 
suggestion of an appropriation large enough to dredge 
Leaf River so as to give a 4-foot channel all the year. 

The R. B. Morris Tie & Lumber Co., which owns a mill 
about five miles west of Mt. Olive, is installing a planer 
and will soon be in perines to furnish dressed stock as 
well as rough material. 

The Gilchrist Fordney Co., of Laurel, is laying six miles 
of railroad into its timber. 

It is reported that the Lamar Lumber Co., of Clyde, will 
build a new mill at that place within the next few months. 
The company is operating a circular mill of 50,000 capacity 
at present. It has just added to the logging equipment a 
skidder, log loader and a heavy tonnage rod engine. 

The Hand & Jordan Lumber Co., of Purvis, will start at 
once to build several miles of track into its timber. It 
has just completed a mill and will use the timber close by 
while the logging road is being built. 

Poe 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Oct. 8.—Despite the car shortage the 
demand continues brisk and last week numerous buyers 
were in the territory trying to pick up loaded cars. They 
failed, however, as not a carload of loaded material could 
be obtained for immediate shipment. The situation has 
grown so serious that some mills have closed down be- 
cause of crowded ramps. Despite the prevailing condi- 
tions lumbermen are extremely optimistic over the out- 
look and look for continued good business for the bal- 
ance of the year. Buyers were in the immediate territory 
last week placing orders for large amounts of railroad 
timber. Some of the orders carry no time limit, specifica- 
tions for shipments being practically ignored and instruc- 
tions made to ship whenever cars can be obtained. 

Mr. Meyers, of Nicola, Stone & Meyers and the Meyers- 
Parsons Lumber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, together with Mr. 
Parsons, was in the city visiting the trade last week. 

Harry R. Browne, of Cincinnati; H. H. Giesy, of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, and Mr. Burt, of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, visited the trade last week and placed a few 
orders. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FiLa., Oct. 8—The movement of lumber 
and timber from Pensacola for the last two weeks has 
been slight, due to the fact that the high freights pre- 
vented shippers from chartering, or rather they preferred 
to hold off in the hope that ocean tonnage would show a 
decline, which it did within 10 days. While the market 
for tonnage is still high it is easier and charters are a 
little freer than they have been for the last fortnight. 
How long this condition will prevail is problematical, but 
the shippers are not taking chances and are chartering 
for several months in advance. Thus far vessels are 
under charter as far ahead as February loading for 
March delivery. Sailing tonnage is somewhat easier and 
some vessels of this class are now on the voyage here 
for cargoes. 

The mills at Florala, Ala., have made almost a new 
record cut in the last few months. The Jackson Lum- 
ber Co. shipped over 300 carloads to the interior and the 
Florala Saw Mill Co. eut over 2,000,000 feet. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 8.—Lumber dealers report 
that they have more than they can do and the price of 
every kind and grade of material continues to advance. 
All are optimistic and say that although the business for 
the last seven or eight months has been all that could be 
desired, indications are that fall trade will be better. 

Mills all over the State are refusing orders right along, 
as they are booked for deliveries far ahead. Sawmills 
are far behind with orders and are working overtime in 
their efforts to catch up. 

Every kind and grade of lumber is in demand at stiff 
prices. There seems to be no stopping point in the rise 
of prices. The building boom continues everywhere, 
especially in the Birmingham district, and it is about all 
dealers can do to supply local trade. 

The Manchester Lumber Co., located about 6 miles 
from Jasper, has sold almost its entire plant and timber 
tracts to Jefferies Bros., of Chicago. It is said the 
company did not sell its railroad or farm lands. 

A. J. Jenkins, well-known lumberman of Letohatchie, spent 
a few days in Birmingham last week. 

W. L. McHenry, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of 
St. Louis, was in Birmingham recently. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosi.k, ALA., Oct. 8.—The outward movement of lum- 
ber and timber from this port during the last two weeks 
has been fair, showing that a good business is being done. 
The trade with Cuba and Porto Rico has not yet assumed 
its usual volume, being kept down by the hurricane sea- 
son, which is now practically over and at the latter place 
the outbreak of the plague has further curtailed 
the volume of the export trade. During the last week the 
American barkentine St. Paul cleared for San Juan, 
Porto Rico, with a lumber cargo aggregating 327,186 
feet. A revival in both the Cuban and Porto Rican 
trade is expected to develop later in the fall. 

The South American trade, after being lifeless for 
many months, has taken on new life during the last fort- 
night, and some business is being done again. The 
German steamer Inglefingen, which is the second steamer 
of the new line established between this port and South 
American ports by the Munson Steamship Line in con- 
nection with the Mobile & Ohio and Southern Railroads, 
left. New Orleans Saturday for this port. 

The sawn timber market is in good shape and is firm 
and strong. Market quotations are 2814 cents to 30 cents 
basis, according to average, and there is a good demand 
for this early in the new year, the supply being ample 
to take care of the demand. All the timber mills have 
plenty of cutting, and exporters regard the situation in 
this trade as remarkably good. 


The interior trade is also reported to be in good shape, 
the senior member of one of the lumber firms engaged in 
that trade having just returned home from a four weeks’ 
trip through the eastern and western lumber centers. 
He reports finding the demand for interior stock very 
good, particularly for car stock, and he was able to hook 
all the orders he wanted. Here at home the demand for 
2-inch stock is strong and there is little on hand. for im- 
mediate shipment. Bridge timbers hold up well and the 
market appears to have struck a level, jobbers not being 
able to sell at any greater prices than 30 days ago, and 
they find a few items are not as strong as they were. 
The mills have plenty of cutting in the car material and 
construction line. The jobbers find that while it is hard 
to sell at any advance over former prices, it is just as 
hard to buy at any lower price. Other interior stocks are 
in fair demand. The only complaint of those engaged in 
the interior trade is that cars are short and it is very 
hard to move orders promptly. 


IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—Nearly all the wholesale yel- 
low pine people are having a good volume of business. 
As demand is good for nearly every item, there is more 
or less of a scarcity of many items, so the prices show 
considerable stiffening. Request for yard stock from all 
sections is active. Bridge and railroad material is sell- 
ing lively. Prices have gone up from $2 to $3 on several 
of the most important items, especially dimension up to 
20 feet, No. 2 ship-lap, No. 1 common flooring and one 
or two others items. The car shortage is putting many 
shippers on the anxious seat and buyers seem eager to 
buy. This of course holds true of those whose stocks 
are low. 

That building operations fell off a little in September 
compared with the business of the corresponding period 
last year is shown by the monthly report of the commis- 
sioner of public buildings. The decrease was about 19 
per cent. In September 415 permits were issued for new 
buildings, the estimated cost being $1,113,586, and 333 
permits for alterations and repairs to cost $135,177, 
making a total of 748 permits for work to cost $1,248,- 
763. It also shows a material decline from the business 
of August when permits were issued for buildings and 
repairs to cost $1,671,951. 

Hendrick Folonie, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., reports 
that business is excellent. Shipments are sometimes a little 
slow but otherwise conditions are right. 

C. Beckemeyer, a well-known retail lumberman of 
Beckemeyer, Ill., was a visitor on Monday at the offices of 
the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co. He says the retail trade in his 
section of Illinois is good and he looks for a splendid busi- 
ness before the beginning of winter. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Co., says 
conditions are about the same as they have been for several 
weeks. Business.is coming in nicely but the car shortage is 
still badly handicapping all shipments. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Co. says it is having a fine run 
of business in spite of the continued car shortage that is 
keeping back some of its shipments. . 

; Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager for the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., who returned last Saturday from the 
East after an absence of several days, says the Ferguson 
company has stopped taking all business on account of the 
ear shortage. This is the first time he can remember that 
this has happened. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—The present condition of the 
hardwood market is better than it has been for several 
weeks. An improvement in the demand is particularly 
noticeable on white quartered and plain and quartered 
red oak. Red and sap gum is also in good demand and 
thick ash, high-grade cottonwood and wide poplar are 
holding up well, not only on the volume of sales but on 
prices as well. The cypress market is firm and numerous 
orders are being received. Both yards and factories are 
buying freely and there is an encouraging outlook from 
every angle except that of the car supply. 

Hardwood Trade Gossip. 

E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., reports that the company is busy and 
nearly every item on the list is moving. While it has been 
troubled by the car shortage, it has not been seriously 
ta as it has a good assortment of nearly every 
item. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., says 
the company is still getting its share of orders and feels 
pleased in consequence. The outlook in the hardwood line 
is excellent. If the company could get cars enough for its 
wants, it would be well satisfied in every way. 

Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., says the 
yellow pine yards are doing their share of business right 
along and he believes the fall business will be good. 

_ The Milne Lumber Co. is receiving a satisfactory demand 
in its hardwood department. The prospects for a good 
trade are excellent. 

The Lothman Cypress Co., having the advantage over 
many other cypress concerns by way of a fine stock of 
cypress in its yards, is not worrying much over the car 
shortage. Business is coming in at a good rate and ex- 
cellent prices are being obtained because the company can 
make prompt shipments. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., says 
the company is doing as good a business as any other of the 
hardwood people. It is receiving good prices for every 
item it ships and is well pleased in consequence. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., 
finds business excellent. Orders are coming in in fairly good 


volume, and he is getting good prices for every item on the 
list. 


BOOKLET ISSUED SHOWING TOWN’S DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

Hamilton, the manufacturing center of Canada, can 
justly feel proud of the very excellent booklet it has 
just issued. Both pictorially and artistically it reaches 
a very high degree of merit, and the facilities enjoyed 
by this thriving city are brought home to the reader 
in terse and telling language. An excellent map ac- 
companies the booklet. A copy may be had by apply- 
ing to H. M. Marsh, commissioner of industries, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 
































BIRCH 


Interior Finish was used exclusively 
throughout the Multnomah Hotel, 
of Portland, Ore., and it is said to 

be one of the most handsomely 
furnished hostelries on the West 
Coast. 





We specialize in Birch Interior 
Finish, Moulding and 
Flooring. 














In addition to Birch we also 
have a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and we'll quote 
on either regular or specially cut stock. 


We can ship promptly and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


North Western Lumber Co. 


Stanley, Wisconsin. 

















Hemlock 


ine Basswood 


We manufacture all 
our_timber and _al- 
‘vays,have_a large 


assortment of good 
stock’on hand. 






Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


Schofield, Wis. 








Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 
We Solicit your Inquiries for —— 
White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 


Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 


























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ME PACIFIC COAST. “am, 


4 
f Pacific Coast Leniilens | 


FIR, SPRUCE AND CEDAR 
REDWOOD 


Idaho White Pine 


WESTERN PINE 
CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
FACTORY PLANK 
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W-'-MCKEE LUMBER Co. 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






Western Offices, 


Seattle, Wash. 
Grants Pass, Oregon. 


q Priest River, Idaho. 


General Office, 
QUINCY, 
ILLINOIS. 
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Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


-ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 














Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


















Sy © 
“PRION <a Idaho 
_._. “White Pine 
a Wine fea Larch and Cedar Lumber. 


Felegraph Address DOVER LUMBER CO., Dover, Idaho 


Flooring, 

FIRS CEDAR 
Bevel 

Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 


Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 





























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet— Western Pine 1” Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
"250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 teet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends'in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 














H. J. Anderson Lumber Company 
Manofacturers and Wholesalers of Lumber Products 
— OUR SPECIALTY— 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 


804 Main Ave., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





311 Lewis Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 








Sh L b In gee Pine, Coast 
Fi — 
OP LUMDED yy ec PintYard Stock 
Shi 


ts via all Transcontinental Railroad: 





Canadian-American Lumber Company 
Paulsen Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 




















Frank F. Fee, of the Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., is in Chicago this week on business, 
accompanied by Mrs. Fee. 


P. E. Gilbert, sales manager of the Wisconsin Lum 
ber Co., Chicago, left Thursday for a visit to Memphis 
and other southern mill points. 


Park Richmond, of Park Richmond & Co., Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, returned recently after an absence of two 
weeks at the mills in the South. 


R. W. Vinnedge, secretary of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co., Seattle, Wash., spent two or 
three days in Chicago this week. 


Phil Attley, manager of the Ross-Attley Lumber Co., 
Heth, Ark., who has been spending several days in 
Chicago, returned last Thursday night. 


R. H. Edwards, of the Edwards-Fair Lumber Co., 
Lansing, Ark., was a caller on the Chicago trade early 
in the week. Mr. Edwards was on his way home after 
a visit to Wisconsin points. 


Horatio S. Schroeder, treasurer and general manage 
of the Munson-Whitaker Co., of New York City, was 
in Chicago this week and paid the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN a much appreciated eall. 

0: BP. Hurd, 3c; of ©: P. Burd, iwz.,.& Co., Cairo., Til., 
spent a few days this week in Chicago. Mr. Hurd 
reported that trade conditions are good, with a scarcity 
of dry stock, especially in inch plain red oak. 


Frank L. Stetson, chief of the fire department of 
Seattle, Wash., who has large timber interests, was in 
Chicago last week on business. On his way here he 
stopped off at. Denver to attend the meeting of fire 
chiefs. 


F, P. Sutphen, of Middletown, Ohio, spent a day or 
two in Chicago this week. Mr. Sutphen handles lumber 
on a commission basis and was here to confer with the 
American Lumber Co., whose product he handles. He 
reported business as being very good. 


Elmer H. Adams, Chicago’s lawyer-lumberman, left 
last Sunday night for New York and sailed on Tues 
day for England, where he was called by urgent busi 
ness. He expects to be gone three weeks—two weeks 
going and coming, and one week spent in London. 


W. P. Ketcham, of Chicago, president of the Clear 
water Timber Holding Co., which has offices at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Seattle, has gone to Los Angeles, 
Cal., for the winter and will have offices there in the 
Trust & Savings Bank to carry on timber business. 


William W. Wilson, jr., of the Western Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago this week on his way 
north to visit some hemlock mills. The Western 
Lumber Co. is a newly organized corporation which 
sueceeds to the business of the 3reitwieser & 
Wilson Co. 


Albert Trumpf, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this week on a short 
business trip. He recently returned from a visit to the 
principal lumber centers of Washington and British 
Columbia. He reported that he found trade on the 
Coast very good. 


A. B. Smith, head of the lumber company bearing 
his name, was in Chicago this week for the purpose of 
transacting business and attending a meeting of elec- 
tric men. Mr. Smith handles large quantities of poles 
and crossarms and was here for the purpose of closing 
contracts for next year. 


Maj. Edward G. Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash., president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
stopped off in Chicago for a few days en route home 
from the National Conservation Congress, which was 
recently held in Indianapolis. While here he took up 
several association matters with Manager Bronson of 
the national organization. 


W. J. Harahan, formerly of Chicago, and for many 
years president of the Illinois Central Railroad, has 
been appointed president of the Seaboard Air Line, a 
railway system serving the Atlantic coast from Nor- 
folk, Va., to southern Florida with direct lines to 
Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Harahan 
is a native of Nashville, Tenn., and for that and other 
reasons is popular in the South. 


W. F. Johnson, president of the William F. Johnson 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., arrived in Chicago 
last Thursday on a combination business and pleasure 
trip. He was accompanied by Mrs. Johnson and will 
spend the remainder of the week in this city, taking 
in the city championship ball games and playing golf, 
the weather permitting. Meantime Mrs, Johnson will 
do some shopping in State Street. 


W. H. Shippen, president of the W. H. Shippe: 
Lumber Co., Ellijay, Ga., returning from Indianapolis, 
Ind., where he had attended the National Conservatio: 
Congress, paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN office 
valued visits on Monday and Tuesday of this week 
He was approvingly impressed with the deliberation 
ot the congress and especially so with that part of th 
proceedings relating to the taxation of standing tim 
berlands. 


N. A. Gladding and H. C. Atkins, of E, C. Atkins & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., were busy factors in the enter 
tainment of the foresters and lumbermen in attendance 
at the Conservation Congress in Indianapolis last week 
Their automobiles and club privileges aud most anything 
au man wanted, including the privilege of cashing checks, 
were at the beck and eall of the visitors. Their desks 
on Saturday looked like they had been conserving their 
business the latter part of the week. 


W. A. Eager, of Chieago, returned Thursday from 
the Pacific coast, where he has been spending a few 
weeks on business and pleasure. He reported that the 
manufacturers on the Coast are decidedly optimistic 
concerning the outlook of the lumber business. He 
said that stocks are badly shattered at many points and 
he was inclined to believe that prices will be much 
firmer in a short time, and that the Canadian North 
West is very prosperous. Considerable clear stock is 
being shipped into that territory from Washington. 


John MeGregor, of the Seamon-Kent Co., Meaford, 
Ont., is spending a week in Chicago, conferring with 
Walter DeWitt, the United States representative of 
this concern. Mr. MeGregor is a veteran lumber 
inspector and is held in much esteem by his concern. 
He recently returned from a southern trip and reported 
that from his observations he considered that the hard 
wood lumber manufacturers are all doing a good busi- 
ness with no great amount of dry stocks on hand. 


Among the prominent lumbermen who were visitors to 
Chicago this week were: M. J. McCormack, of Reinbeck, 
lowa; T. J. Davies, of Spokane, Wash.; J. F. Dufree, 
ot Spokane, Wash.; W. S. Winegar, of the Vilas County 
Lumber 0. F‘osterville, Wis.: Lester W. David, of the 
Lester W. David Go., Seattle, Wash.; E. F. Randolph, 
of the Lester W. David Co., Seattle, Wash.; G. S. Clark, 
assistant general manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
Winnfield, La.; D. J. Arpin, of the Arpin Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Wis.; Gus J. Landeck, of 
the Landeck Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Thomas 
Hume, of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Co., Muskegon, 
Mich.; C. R. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., Mem 
phis, Tenn.; Grant T. Stephenson, of the Mashek Chemi- 
cal Co., Wells, Mieh., and Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Lutnicki, 
of Wells, Mich. 


Joseph Brannum, of the Brannum-Keene Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, and guests W. F. Johnson, of the Johnson 
Lumber Co.; Ransom Griffin, of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., and George L. Maas, of the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber 
Co., Indianapolis, went on a fishing trip last Saturday 
to Wawasee, Ind. Perhaps there are no more expert 
fishermen than the members of that party. Mr. Maas 
really needed a rest. He was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Association, 
which gave a dinner in honor of Hon. J. B. White on 
Friday evening, following the closing of the National 
Conservation Congress. If there is any doubt about the 
pleasure of this fishing trip, unbelievers are referred to 
the gentlemen individually. However, this has been at- 
tested by W. F. Johnson, who came to Chicago this week 
to give his testimony to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Il. M. Jackson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary of the 
Aberdeen Lumber Co., left for Pittsburgh Friday 
evening after a month spent in Chicago. The Aber- 
deen Lumber Co. is a heavy handler of cottonwood and 
gum and Mr. Jackson reports both woods* in marked 
demand and moving as fast as it can be gotten away 
from the mills. Mr. Jackson reports disposing of 
1,500,000 of cottonwood during his Chicago sojourn. 
Wednesday afternoon the steamer Mueller began tak- 
ing on 500,000 feet of cottonwood at Chicago for a 
Canadian customer. It was lumber which had been 
railed from the Louisiana mill point for cargo ship- 
ment across the line. ‘‘Prices have stiffened on low- 
orade cottonwood during the last two weeks and No. 2 
common is really hard to get,’’ said Mr. Jackson. 
‘*Stocks are pretty low. The box people are taking 
95 per cent of the low-grade cottonwood. I doubt 
whether a man could buy half a million of cottonwood 
now unless he was willing to take some of No. 1 with 
it. There is also a good demand for gum, the agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers being good buyers of 
the uppers and the box people, of course, taking the 
lowers.’’ 





A NEW RETAIL INCORPORATION. 

The Terry-Heilman Lumber Co., of Sheridan, Wyo., 
which partnership was formed and purchased a yard 
in that city last summer, has now been succeeded by 
the Pioneer Lumber Co., incorporated for $60,000; in- 
cluding Joseph A. Terry as president, Louis I. Heilman 
as secretary and treasurer, and 8. B. Marvin as vice 
president. Mr. Marvin was formerly engaged in the 
sawmill business in Tacoma, Wash., and enters the 
business as a new member with its incorporation. Mr. 
Terry was formerly a very successful lumber sales 
representative, and Mr. Heilman will be remembered 
as having resigned the secretaryship of the Colorado & 
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Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association in order to en- 
vage with Mr. Terry in the retail lumber business. The 
company reports fall business as good, except when 
aterrupted with a spell of wet weather. 





NEW EASTERN SALES MANAGER. 


The J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
secured the services of Minor I. Botts as sales manager 
of the territory east of the Mississippi River, with head- 
quarters at 560 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Mr. Botts 
s thoroughly familiar with the trade, having handled 
this territory for the Pioneer Lumber Co., of Seattle, 


M. k. BOTTS. OF CHICAGO: 
Eastern Sales Manager, J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


ind later representing the Pacifie Lumber Agency, of 
\berdeen, Wash. 

He started in the lumber business about five years 
ago, entering the employ of the West-King Lumber 
Co., of Waynesboro, Miss., where he remained about 
two years, making himself generally useful in the 
offices and around the mill. When that concern sold 
out he became connected with the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis, and later traveled in Nebraska for 
the S. H. Chatten Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. The 
Pacific coast end of the business appealed to him and 
he went west and joined the sales force of the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., later being promoted to its 
Chicago manager. 


NEW LUMBER CONCERN LAUNCHED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 7.—The trend of lumbering 
trom the East to the Pacific coast was varied a bit 
by A. W. Miller and Fred W. Locke, who have organ- 
ized the A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co., and engaged in 
the lumber business in Seattle, for they went west 
trom the Gulf coast, the former from Galveston and the 
latter from Mobile. They have looked over the sit- 
uation earefully and, with their years of experience 
in the lumber business in the East and South, bid 
fair to give the A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co. a prom- 
inent place in the lumber industry of the north coast. 

A. W. Miller was engaged in lumber manufacturing 








A. W. MILLER, OF SEATTLE, WASH.; 
President A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co. 


in the South for a number of years, and a few months 
before going to Seattle in the summer of 1911, he dis- 
posed of his interests in the Miller-Vidor Lumber Co., 
Galveston, Tex., of which he was the principal owner 
and president. Mr. Miller is a native of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and learned the lumber business as a boy with 
the Green Bay Lumber Co., in Iowa, having for sev- 
eral years charge of one of this concern’s yards. En- 
gaging in business for himself in Oklahoma in the 
early days of the settlement of that region, he became 
one of the prominent line-yard operators of the South- 
west, afterward moving his headquarters to Galves- 
ton and later engaging in the manufacture of yellow 
pine lumber, Since going to Seattle, Mr, Miller has 


acquired railroad and other interests, and is presi- 
dent of the A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co., which is cap- 
italized for $200,000 with Fred W. Locke, vice presi- 
dent, and A. 8. Coates, of Raymond, a stockholder 
and a director. 

Mr. Coates is a lumberman and logger of years of 
experience on Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor, and 
is extensively engaged in the manufacture of shingles 
and lumber. 

Mr. Locke is a native of Dublin, Ireland, and learned 
the lumber business as a boy with his father, who 
was one of the largest lumber importers of Ireland; 
the firm being Locke & Woods. On the death of his 
father Fred Locke took over the business, closing it 
out a few years later and going to Canada where for 
a time he was interested in the Globe Lumber Co., at 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, as secretary and treasurer. 
He then went with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
as sales manager in charge of its Canadian business 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, and was afterwards 
its purchasing agent at Vancouver. He then, on ac- 
count of his knowledge of European lumber conditions, 
spent a year in Europe representing the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Mills, of Vancouver, and on his return went 
to Mobile, Ala., as general manager of the Chicago 
Export Lumber Co., a Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
concern, where he remained three and one-half years. 
In October, 1911, he went to Seattle and took charge 
of the western business of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., from which position he recently retired to become 





FRED W. LOCKE, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Vice President A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co. 


associated with Mr. Miller and Mr. Coates in the 
A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co. The company has impor- 
tant lumber and timber interests assuring a large 
output of high-grade fir, spruce and cedar lumber and 
cedar shingles. 





LUMBERMEN CLUB ENTERTAINMENT. 

The entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club ot Chicago has perfected arrangements for the 
first of a series of winter entertainments. The affair 
will be held in the handsome club rooms on the top floor 
of the Great Northern Hotel, Saturday evening, Octo- 
ber 12, the fun starting at 8:30. The program as 
arranged by Edward L. Thornton and his committee 
follows: 


I PSOE: PRIOR so 5). s 4:68 © ble wee 0 Ow Popular Song Singer: 


Wl Collings ..7.4c5.066536 aedcsctscedesscecess Story Teller. 
URIOUNNEE 5s <:<0-4-0 DC e eiko a.g asap Siena tia are -Novelty Magician. 
Miss Hazel Heimbeck... ....-Ballad Singer and Whistler 


Mr. Houston.. pccetiovewscese Eee matte German Band.’ 
Cob Pipes and Tobacco— 
Beer From The Keg 
The program is varied enough to please everyone 
Music for the musical, 
Legerdemain for the wholesaler, 
Story telling for the retailer, 
Pipes for the democratic, 
Beer for everybody. 

“Bob” Sullivan will be the official starter for the special- 
ties, as he is the only member of the committee who can 
introduce the ladies without blushing Please come and 
make the attendance as good as the program. 


CARE WELL DIRECTED. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


have been almost throughout that period under his imme 
diate personal supervision and within an area with which 
from boyhood he has been constantly familiar. His 
personal success as a business man has outstripped his 
environment, a result largely of his concentration of 
effort, his determination to ‘‘make good’’ in compara- 
tively few directions and his purpose to avoid a mul- 
tiplicity and consequent probable conflict of interests. 
Mr. Henderson has succeeded in that determination. He 
is in command of a robust lumber manufacturing enter- 
prise, is prominently active in the financial affairs of 
his town and county, and in his community he is honored 
as a citizen of sterling worth. 
OBO BBB BOBO 

The National Builder recently published an article 
strongly emphasizing the importance of properly caring 
for millwork flooring and finish prior to its being put in 
place, and says it should never be taken to the job 
until the carpenter is ready to use it. That is one im- 
portant feature of service which can not be properly 
performed when the house bill is ordered from a catalog 
concern, 









Pacific Coast Forest Products. 


Eastern buyers who are exact- 
ing in their demands for quality 
and service will find our 18 mills 
alive to the present day standards. 
We ship over all the transcontin- 
ental railroads and car shortage so 
far with us has only been ‘‘hear- 
say’’. If you want real service try 
us on your next order. 


r.oornc | OLD GROWTH | racrons 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


Soft, Odorless ( ie eee or 
Milk White } att 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, 
Premium Brand Red Cedar 
Shingles, Spars, Piling, Timbers, 
Silo and Tank Material, Sash and 
Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned 
Stock, Lath and Mouldings. 





For Associated Mills of 
Grays and Willapa Harbors, 
( Washington) 


OF 


Combined Annual Capacity:— 


1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber. 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath. 
300,000,000 Shingles. 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE:— 


Aberdeen, Washington. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO, ILL.—1351 Marquette Bldg— 
A. J. Sine, Dist. Mgr.; M. E. Botts, Dist. Salesman. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN—530 Lumber Exchange— 
M. T. Owens, Dist. Mgr.; G.O. Wyatt, Dist. Salesman, 


OMAHA, NEB.—664 Branders Bldg— 
Jd. A. Shaw, Dist. Mgr.; J. J. Bonekemper, Dist. Salesman. 


DENVER, COLO.—428 First Nat’l Bank Bldg— 
T. P. White, Dist. Mgr. 


SALT LAKE CETY, UTAH.—307 Main St.— 
J. J. Stewart, Dist. Salesman. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—2789 Valentine Ave.— 
C. E. Littell, Dist. Salesman. 


TACOMA, WASH.—P. 0. Box 267—T. W. Tebb, Dist. Mgr. 
INLAND EMPIRE and DAKOTAS—0. Roesuer, Trav. Salesman 
CANADIAN NORTHWEST TER.—F. M. Belden, Dist, Salesman, 
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IIR FLOORING ! 


FINISH DIMENSION 
a SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER 
MOULDINGS STOCK 
TIMBERS LATH u 


CEDAR srvet sipinc 


We are fully equipped for handling 
mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 
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(Incorporated) 
n MONROE, WASHINGTON n 














When You Open an Office 


IN THE ES 


Pacific Northwest, 


We would like to rent it to you. 


WT 


We own and operate the follow- 
ing build:ngs in Seattle: 


White Building 
Henry Building 
Cobb Building 


The White and Henry buildings are the = 
headquarters for more than a hundred 
lumber, timber, logging and machinery 
concerns. If you open an office on 
the North Coast, it should be in the = 
White or Henry Building, Seattle. = 


MTT 


For further information write to the 


Metropolitan Building Co. 


White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 











Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














[ 
Northern California | Hieh Altitude Soft 
Southern Oregon White Pine 
SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 


1,000,000 feet Shop and Better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 


q KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 









































CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 444x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Corinth Chair Co. has been 
succeeded by the Mobile Chair Co. 

Falco—The Florida & Alabama Land Co. has been 
succeeded by the McGowin & Robbins Lumber Co., of 
Samson, 

ARKANSAS. _ Proctor—George C. Brown & Co. have 
moved their office here from Memphis, Tenn. 

_ CALIFORNIA. Edgewood—The Orr Lake Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

Fillmore—The Fillmore Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., with pur- 
chasing department at Los Angeles. 

Hardwick-Tranquility—The Hardwick Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Deacon Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Lemoore. 

Sebastopol—A. H. Laton has been succeeded by W. H. 
Dinning & Co. 

CONNECTICUT. Norwich—A. 
closed out his lumbering business. 

FLORIDA. Madison—The Madison Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Madison Variety Works. 

Tampa—The Seminole Cypress Co. has sold out its mill 
business. 

GEORGIA. Hogansville—The W. W. Scogin Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 





Henry Brewer has 


IDAHO. Gooding—The Simpson-Morrow Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Gem State Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Freeport—Elias Bamberger is out of busi- 
ness. 

INDIANA. Hobart—The Peirce Bros. Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been succeeded by the Peirce Bros. Lumber Co. 

New Carlisle—M. L. Brummitt has been succeeded by 
Zeck Bros. 

IOWA. Granger—Miles & Anderson have been suc- 
ceeded by Grigsby & Grigsby. 

Spencer—Albert C. Perine has sold out. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Paul F. Higgins has been 
succeeded by the Higgins Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The C-K Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Cedars—The Vicksburg Veneer Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

Vaiden—C. B. Clower & Co, has been succeeded by C. 
L. Armstrong. 

MISSOURI. Blackwell—Hawkins & Cole have been 
succeeded by L. E. Cole & Co. 

Liberal—The Lipscomb Grain, Seed & Coal Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $30,000 to $75,000. 

MICHIGAN. Raber—The Mud Lake Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Murner & Crego, who will continue 
the lumbering business. 


MONTANA. Arlee—The Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Barber—The Barber Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
Henry Bortz. 

Concord-Great Falls—The Empire Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

Cut Bank—The Teton Commercial Co. has been sold 
to the Libby Lumber Co. 

Dodson-Galata—The Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co, is 
out of business. 

Mondak—The Valley Mercantile & Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded bv the Libby Lumber Co. 

Roberts—The Hawkeye Elevator Co. has been succeeded 
by the Red Lodge & Roberts Elevator Cod. 


NEBRASKA. Ord—The Dierks Iumber & Coal Co.'s 
yards have been bought by Weller Bros. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Kunz-Adams-McNamara 
Co. is out of business. 

New York—Frank J. Parks has been succeeded by the 
Frank J. Parks Lumber Co. : 

Wantagh—yYoung Bros. have been succeeded by Cox, 
Wendler & Van. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Josenh Buschle has been succeeded 
by the Josenh Buschle Manufacturing Co. 

Oakhill—The H. Leet Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Leet Lumber Co. 

Ottawa—The Ellis Manufacturing Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Ellis-Borgelt Manufacturing Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Waukomis—The Dikeman-Worden Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Walton Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Harrisburg—S. L. Robinson has been suc- 
ceeded by the Harrisburg Warehouse & Lumber Co. 

Garden Home-Multnomah—The H. S. Williamson Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded bv H. E. Grote. 

Lents—The Miller-Mowry Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Wilberg Lumber Co. 

Sherwood—The H. S. Williamson Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Wilbert Lumber Co. 

The Dalles—Huggins & Van Dellen have been succeeded 
bv the Van Dellen Lumber Co. . 

Tigard—R. L. Tucker has been succeeded by the John- 
son Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Gaines—E. M. Atwell has been 
succeeded bv Guile & Windnagle. 

Montoursville—The Willson-BRennett-Porter Co. has 
been succeeded by the Willson Chair Co. 

Pittsburgh—The Breitwieser & Wilson Tumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Western Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Altamont—The Atlas Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Altamont Grain & Lumber Co. 

Edwin—J. A. Casey has been succeeded by the Ross 
Lumber Co.; R. S. Jepson, manager. 

Van Metre—The Van Metre Lumber Co. has sold out to 
F. J. Hill. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—George C. Brown & Co. are 
removing their main office to their plant at Proctor, Ark. 


VIRGINIA. Salem—The Sample Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Sample-Kirby Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Jenningston—The Perley & Crock- 
ett Lumber Co. is out of business. 

WISCONSIN. Cayuga—The shingle mill of George Sou- 
lar will be removed to Mellen and operated in connection 
with the Mellen Cedar Co. 

Galesville—The Farrand Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Cooper & Granes Lumber Co. 

“Hayward—The North Wisconsin Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. has closed its sawmill, not to be reopened. 

WYOMING. Sheridan—The holdings of the Terry- 
Heilman Lumber Co. have been taken over by the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., recently incorporated; Joseph A. Terry, 
president; S. B. Marvin, vice president, and Louis I. 
Heilman, secretary-treasurer. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 


MANITOBA. LaSalle—Joseph A. Cormier is out of 
business. 


; SASKATCHEWAN. Allan-Zelma—E. J. Meilicke & 
Sons (Ltd.) have been succeeded by the A to Z Lumber 
Supply Co. (Ltd.). 

_Sutherland—R. B. Irvine & Co. have been succeeded by 
= ne & Sons (Ltd.); purchasing department at 
saskatoon, 





INCORPORATIONS. 


_, CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Spanish Mission 
Table Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

DELAWARE, Wilmington—The Tillawook Timber & 
Logging Co., authorized capital $2,000,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Nelson Egg Case Filler Man- 
ufacturing Co., authorized capital $15,000; Howard P. 
Cautle, Augustus Kelly and Robert C. Schoff. 

_ Fairview—The Fairview Farmers’ Elevator Co., author- 
ized capital $8,000. 

IOWA. Dayton—The Dayton Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; J. S. Halen, C. J. Simonton, J. A. Cling, 
Charles Linquist, Charles V. Lundbery and C. O. Johnson. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—The Big Sandy & Kentucky 
River Railroad & Lumber Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

Louisville—The Burkwunkle-Hendershot Co, (to man- 
ufacture woodenware), authorized capital $4,000. 

_Louisville—The Higgins Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$500; S. M. Higgins, Paul F. Higgins and Robert L. Hig- 
gins. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Lake Charles Veneer 
Co. (to manufacture veneer articles, boxes, crates, etc.), 
authorized capital $10,000; S. H. Spangler, president; F. 
W. Wilcox, vice president and J. B. Kent, jr., secretary- 
treasurer. 

MAINE. Augusta—The Amerige-Davis Machine Co. (to 
manufacture mills, tools, etc.), authorized capital $500,- 
000; W. M. Sanborn, president; Melvin H. Simmons, 
treasurer, and others. 

Caribou—The Hall Co. (to do a general lumbering busi- 
ness), authorized capital $10,000; Joseph E. Hall, of Port- 
land; Willis B. Hall of this place, and others. 

_ MICHIGAN. Cadillac—The Williams Bros, Co., author- 
ized capital $300,000. 

MISSISSIPPI, Banner—The J. H. Gore Co., authorized 
capital $30,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Camden—The Madentine Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $125,000; Harry R. Humphreys, Wil- 
fred B. Wolcott and Clinton I. Evans. 

Jersey City—The 3atson Aircraft Co. (aeroplanes, 
etc.), authorized capital $500,000; B. S. Mantz, S. A. An- 
derson, C. H. Jarvis, all of 15 Exchange Place, this city. 

Moorestown—J. S. Collins & Son (to do a lumbering 
business), authorized capital $200,000; Paul C. Burr, Ear! 
C. Kuhns and Lester Collins. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Square Sash & Door Co. 
(to manufacture sash, doors, lumber, etc.), authorized 
capital $1,500; Louis Levin, Davis Parkin and Israel Plot- 
nikoff, all of this city. 

Centerville—The Centerville Woodwork Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; Philip Pantel, of this place, Charles Na- 
tanson and Hyman Mysell, both of 161 Clinton Street, 
New York City. 

Herkimer—The Herkimer Furniture Co., 
capital $50,000. 

Manhattan—The Frank J. Parks Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; Alexander J. McCollum, Henry G. 
Eckhoff, Frank J. Parks. 

New York—The Baumeister Piano Co (Inc.), authorized 
capital $75,000; H. Baumeister, L. Sneeder, F. T. Sneeder, 
all of this place. 

New York—The Pacific Lumber & Commercial Co., 
authorized capital $500,000; W. J. Merrill, C. A. Comstock 
and others. 

Wallkill—The Stony Ford Mercantile Co. (to deal in 
lumber, etc.), authorized capital $5,000; Eugene Slaugh- 
ter, Ebenezer Bull and Bartow W. Bull. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville—The Citizens’ Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $20,000. 

Beaufort—The North-South Line Co. (to deal in lum- 
ber and operate a boat line), authorized capital $100,000; 
KE. M. Willis, N. W. Taylor and Kelly Gilliken. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Joseph Buschle Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $100,000. 

Cleveland—The Standard Box Co., authorized capital 
$1,000; James F. Gilliland, Walter E. Stone, J. Sylvester 
Kohn, E, E. Thomas and J. F. Brooks. 

Warren—The King Furniture & Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

‘. Talent—The Talent Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000, 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Fallentimber — The 
Coal Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

Pittsburgh—The Western Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 


TEXAS. Lemonville—The Beatrice Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $80,000; G. W. James, T. L. James, W. J. 
Duhig, J. P. Voss and J. A, Texada. 

Spring—The George C. Rice Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; George C. Rice, A. B. Bush and J. G. 
Dingle. 

VIRGINIA. Pleasantview—The Freeman Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $50,000; C. M. 
Freeman, F. P. Freeman, W. A. Wynn, J. H. West and 
A. J. Burken. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—The Clearwater Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $30,000; J. A. Veness, George Dysart 
and George Ellsbury. 

Everett—The French Creek Shingle Co., authorized 
capital $6,000; Dan Barnett, president and treasurer, and 
Alfred Salin, secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA. McCreery—James B, Auchmuty & 
Co. (to deal in lumber, timber, etc.), authorized capital 
$30,000; James B. Auchmuty, S. F. Kalar, S. J. Smith, 
I. J. Auchmuty and J. L, Bumgardner. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Silent Washer Co., au- 
thorized capital $3,000; E. E. Buttles, G. W. Buttles and 
Arnold Knueppel. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Acme Sash & Door Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $100,000. 

ONTARIO. Pembroke—The Pembroke Shook Mills 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $100,000; John T. Stuart, Her- 
bert S. Lees and John M. Tetford. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Moose Jaw—The Rogers Lumber 
Yards (Ltd.), authorized capital $2,000,000; A. R. Rogers, 
president; G. X. Rogers, vice president; J. J. Rogers, 
secretary, and A. W. Jones, treasurer. 





authorized 


Fallentimber 


Saskatoon—The Leitch-McLean Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $100,000. 

Toronto—The Collie-Cockerill Manufacturing Co, (Ltd.) 
(to manufacture office and other furniture), authorized 
—_ $100,000; John F. Lennox, Charles W. Plaxton, 
William J. Quinn and others. 
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NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Bellwood—The Choctawatchie Lumber Co. 
has been formed by J. T. Duncan, G. W. Lasseter, W. H. 
Camp and J. H. Lawson, all of this place. 

Fremont—The plant of the Buck Creek Lumber Co, has 
esumed operation. 

Montgomery—The Atlas Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

Tuscaloosa—The mammoth lumber plant of the Kaul 
Lumber Co, will begin operation November 1. 

ARKANSAS. Heber Springs—The Gussie Lumber Co. 
ecently began the wholesale business. 

CALIFORNIA, Glendale—A. H. Fairchild & Bro. have 
vegun the planing mill business. 

Keyes (P. O, Ceres)—The Keyes Lumber Co, recently 
began the retail business. 

Los Angeles—The Manchester Lumber Yard recently 
vegan the retail business. 

Tracy—The Good Lumber Co. is organizing. 

Woodland—The Enterprise Lumber Co, recently began 
the retail business. 

IDAHO. Bovill—The Bovill Wood Product Co. recently 
began the manufacture of wooden specialties. 

Lapwai—The Twin City Lumber Co. has entered the 
retail business with headquarters at Lewiston. 

ILLINOIS, Warsaw—W. H. Cook & Co. recently began 
the saw-milling business and the manufacture of veneer. 

INDIANA, Ellettsville—E. E, Faulkner & Sons have 
entered the lumbering business. 

KANSAS, Montezuma—The Rounds & Porter Lumber 
Co. recently began the retail business with headquarters 
at Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Stemmelen Lumber Co. 
has been organized to do a wholesale business with offices 
at 310 Keller Building; E. F. Stemmelen president. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fall River—Joshua T. Durfee has 
begun the planing mill business. 

Springfield—D. A. and O. S. Webster will open a branch 
office here for George Webster & Sons of Swanton, Vt. 

MISSISSIPPI, Ackerman—The Choctaw Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesaling and retailing of hardwood 
and yellow pine lumber. 

Saltillo—Milan & Gardner have entered the lumbering 
business. 

MISSOURI. Whitham—The Wires-Kinsey Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

MONTANA, Acton—The Acton Commercial Co. re- 
cently began the retail lumbering business. 

Ethridge (P. O. Cut Bank)—The Norman Lumber Co. 
has begun the retail business. 

Joliet—The Farrell Trading Co. recently entered the 
retail lumbering business. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The Sarvis Timber Co. recently 
began the manufacture of lumber, with mill at Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. 

Omaha—The Central Coal & Lumber Co. recently en- 
tered the commission lumbering business here. 

Sunol—The Sunol Lumber & Hardware Co. has begun 
business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lumberton—A. Collins has en- 
tered the commission lumbering business. 

OHIO. Collinwood—N. R. Snell recently began the lum- 
bering business. 

OKLAHOMA. Vici—The Davis-Roberts Lumber Co. 
recently began business here with purchasing department 
at Wichita, Kans. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wilkes-Barre—J. D. Davenport & 
Co. have entered the commission and retail lumbering 
business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Furman—The Furman Lumber 
Co. recently began the manufacture and wholesaling of 
pine and hardwood lumber. 

VIRGINIA. Appalachia—C. M. McCorkle & Son have 
begun the manufacture of lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—The Vancouver Lumber 
Co, has opened a retail yard here. 

WISCONSIN, Ladysmith—The Morgan Lumber Co. 
recently began the saw- and planing-mill business. 

Mellen—The Mellen Cedar Co. has been formed by 
Scoular & Finch 

Merrill—The new lumber plant of the Heinemann Lum- 
ber Co. expects to begin operations November 1 

Milwaukee—The General Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale business: H. E. Christenson proprietor, 

New Lisbon—The Peoples Lumber Co, recently began 


business. 
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ALBERTA. Edmonton—The Capital City Box Co. 
(Ltd.) has begun operations. 

Youngstown—The Jonah-Pratt Lumber Co, recently be- 
gan business. 

MANITOBA, LaSalle—William Beattie recently began 
the lumbering business. 








NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





LOUISIANA. Rayville—The Carter Lumber Co., of 
Cairo, Ill., is building a mill. 
MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Dennis-Canadian 


Lumber Co. will erect a mill to cost $370,000, 

MISSISSIPPI. Enterprise—The Muse Bros., of Muses 
Mills, Ky., will establish a plant here. 

Vicksburg—H. B. Blanks will erect a sawmill on tim- 
ber recently purchased and build a railroad to the main 
line of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Hackman Manufacturing 
Co. will establish a plant to manufacture beer crates. 

MONTANA. Libby—The Montana Pulp & Paper Co. 
will erect a 60-ton pulp and paper mill and a saw- and 
planing mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of 
lumber. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Louis Beyer will estab- 
lish a plant for the manufacture of lead pencils and 
other goods made from cedar. 

Nashville—The Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. will 
increase its kiln capacity from 700,000 to 900,000 feet of 
oak flooring. The improvements will cost $8,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—The National Lumber & Creosoting 
Co. is constructing a creosoting plant to cost $175,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Lethbridge—Cushing Bros. (Ltd.), of Cal- 
gary, will establish a branch sash and door factory. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Fraser Mills—The Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. will erect a cedar mill adjoining its 
present sawmill plant. It will cost $350,000 and have a 
daily capacity of 125.000 feet of lumber. 

New Westminster—The British Canadian Lumber Cor- 
poration (Ltd.) will build a lumber mill near here to 
cost $1,000,000. It will have a daily capacity of 300,000 
feet of lumber. 

ONTARIO. Leamington—The Ludlam-<Ainslie Lumber 
Co. will erect a sash and door plant to cost $25,000, to 
replace one recently destroyed by fire. 

QUEBEC. Buckingham—The James McLaren Lumber 


Co. is preparing plans for the enlargement of its pulp 
works. . 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Dalton—The sawmill of M. A. Grant was 
eee by fire September 24, resulting in a loss of 

000. 

Snyder—Fire at the Snyder Land & Lumber Co.’s plant 
recently entailed a loss of $5,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The planing mill of the 
Holder Lumber Co, and half the lumber in the yard was 
destroyed by fire recently. Loss $20,000. 

_ San Francisco—Lumber valued at $1,000 was destroyed 
in the lumberyard of Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber Co. 
September 22. 

._ MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The lumberyard of Will- 
iam Curtis’ Sons Co. was swept by fire recently, entailing 
a loss of $15,000. 

MICHIGAN. Big Bay—The Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Co. lost 160,000 bowling pins by fire October 6, caus- 
ing a loss of $75,000. 

_ Detroit—The Wyandotte plant of the Detroit Shipbuild- 
ing Co. was damaged by fire recently to the extent of 
$200,000. 

MINNESOTA. SBaudette—The sawmill of the E, A. 
Engler Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently. The 
loss is said to be $60,000, which is partly covered by 
insurance, 

MONTANA.  Hamilton—The sash and door factory of 
the Riverview Manufacturing Co. was burned recently, at 
a loss of $15,000. 

OHIO. Napoleon—The Napoleon Lumber & Handle 
Co.’s sawmill was damaged by fire recently; loss covered 
by insurance, 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The dry kiln and a large 
quantity of lumber of the Jackson Lumber Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire September 30. Loss $30,000, which is 
covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Tomahawk—The plant of the Tomahawk 
30x Co. was destroyed by fire October 7, causing a loss 
of $40,000; insurance $30,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
QUEBEC. Gaspe—Fire recently destroyed the lumber 
mill of the Calhoun Lumber Co. The loss is estimated at 


$145,000; partly covered by insurance. The mill will be 
rebuilt. 





CORRECTION. 


_MINNESOTA. International Falls—The recently pub- 
lished report that the International Lumber Co. had lost 
its planing mill by fire is an error. The company has 
not suffered such a loss and is operating its planing mill 
to full capacity. 


OBITUARY 


Thomas Merrill. 


SAGINAW, MicH., Oct. 8.—Thomas Merrill, a resident of 
Saginaw for more than 60 years, a man whose long and 
active life had made him known across the continent, who 
was identified with the lumbering business from Maine to the 
State of Washington, who lived to the age of nearly 98 
without losing a keen interest in persons and in matters 
material, governmental, social, and religious, died Thursday 
at his home on South Michigan Avenue. 

Mr. Merrill had not been in the best of health recently. 
Several weeks ago he submitted to an operation, having a 
cataract removed from one of his eyes, and since then he 
has gradually lost his vitality. He had been troubled with 
his throat and a short time ago went to Chicago for an 
operation which was performed but left him weak. He came 
home and had been gradually declining, lapsing into uncon- 
sciousness carly Wednesday. 

Mr. Merrill was born in Maine, February 13, 1815. He 
began life as a worker in a sawmill. From this humble 
beginning he made a promising start, and all of his life 




















THE LATE THOMAS MERRILL. 


has been devoted to timber and lumber business, and when 
engaged more actively he had charge of interests running 
into large figures and operating many sawmills. In 1853 
he visited Michigan but returned to Maine and bought a 
farm near Bangor. Three years later he sold his farm and 
returned to Michigan to engage in the lumbering business. 
Iie began operations on the Pine River, Gratiot County, and 
had as his partner the late C. Merrill, of Detroit. In 1862 
he came to Saginaw to make his home. In 1864 the firm 
Merrill, Woodman & Corwith was formed, the other members 
of the firm being Cyrus Woodman, of Boston, and Henry 
Corwith, of Chicago. This firm operated 18 years, Mr. Mer- 
rill managing the entire business. It yielded the profits so 
frequently obtained from the lumber business in that period 
and when it was dissolved, in 1882, by the sale of timber- 
lands and other property it had acquired the members were 
rich men, 

Mr. Merrill was prominent in the lumber business in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota and was among the first of Michigan 
lumbermen to invest in valuable tracts, {n Washington, 
Oregon and other timber sections of the Pacific coast. These 
interests formed the basis for the large holding of Merrill, 
Ring & Co. and related companies in which Mr. Merrill was 
interested. 

Merrill, Ring & Co. operated sawmills in Duluth many 
years. It is nearly 30 years since Mr. Merrill took an active 
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14 MODERN MILLS 


with a total daily capacity of 


1,500,000 FEET 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


FIR LUMBER 


75,000,000 FEET 


of dry stock always on hand 
insures prompt shipment. 


Shipments Over Any Transcontinental Road. 


Ask us about Wilton’s 
Patent Cedar Siding. 

















Specials For Quick Shipment:— 


Wide Clear Spruce Finish. 
Spruce Factory Lumber. 
Fir Silo Staves. 





We are Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products. 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and RED CEDAR. 
“California Sugar and White Pine” 








Factory Lumber, Silo Staves, 
Flume Stock, Railroad and Car Material, 
Heavy Timbers, Soft Yellow Fir Uppers. 


Pioneer Lumber Co., Inc. 
1037-1038 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


EDW. H. SCHAFER, Vice-Pres’t. MILLS: 
Eastern Sales Office, Grays Harbor, Wash. 
1632 Monadnock Bidg., CHICAGO. Willipa Harbor, Wash. 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow IPime 


GENERAL OFFICES: McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 
MILLS: Monroe Miss., Pinebur, Miss. 


OUR SPECIALTIES : 


Timbers, Silo Stock and Kiln Dried 1” Stock. 











W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881, MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBFR and TIES, 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, Etc. 

General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 


Mills at Falcon, Miss. Chicago. 








’ Pilsen Lumber Company ~ 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK, YELLOW PINE 
LATH and SHINGLES. Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, CHICAGO 
~~ i 

















WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL 


Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR |] Hills at Mattoon, Wis. || Fir & Red Cedar 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 
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Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
C. H. Worcester Company, 
CHICAGO. 

J. L. LANE & COMPANY 
Commission Lumber 
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Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. 
Mixed Cars of 
Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 
of all Kinds. 
2244-2252 Laflin Street, . CHICAGO. 
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part in the management of the business which he was con- 
nected with, though his judgment was a potent factor until a 
much more recent period. When he counted himself worth 
$1,000,000 he surrendered his ambition to accumulate wealth. 
He devoted himself to the development of farms, having 
always taken a keen interest in farming. 

On June 16, 1853, Mr. Merrill married Miss Mary Benja- 
min, daughter [= the late James and Ruth Mills Benjamin, at 
Newport, Me. ‘To this union five children were born, two of 
whom died in infancy. The survivors are Thomas D. Mer- 
rill, Duluth; Mrs. Clark L. Ring, Saginaw; and R. Dwight 
Merrill, Seattle. Mrs. Merrill died in January, 1871. On 
November 8, 1877, Mr. Merrill married Miss Lottie A. Moore, 
of Detroit, who survives him. He also leaves seven grand- 
children. 

The funeral took place 


Saturday morning, the services 
being simple. 





Walter M. Pond. 


Walter M. Pond, prominent in Chicago's lumber industry 
of the earlier days, and for many years an active member of 
the Soper & Pond Lumber Co., died suddenly at Florence, 
Italy, while on a Continental tour for his health, in com- 
pany with his wife and granddaughter, Miss Mildred Ll. 
Holmes. He had been an Evanston resident for many years, 
living at 1117 Forest Avenue. At the time of his death he 





THE LATE WALTER M. POND. 


was retired, but held extensive lumber interests in the South- 
west. He was born in Camden, N. Y., in 1842 and came to 
Chicago in 1865. 

sesides Mrs. Pond, a daughter, Mrs. Oliver W. Holmes, 
of Chicago, and a son, Walter Elmer Pond, of Wichita, sur- 
vive. 

Mr. Pond was a member of the Union League Club and 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. 





Henry Jaccb Lutcher. 


ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 8.—At 4 o'clock last Sunday afternoon 
ithe mortal remains of Henry Jacob Lutcher, the late presi- 
dent and founder of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., were 
laid to rest in the family burial plot in Evergreen Cemetery. 
At the Lutcher Memorial Church brief but impressive serv- 
ices were conducted by Rev. E. T. Drake, pastor, after which 
the casket, upon which beautiful flowers had been placed by 
hundreds of sorrowing friends, was borne away followed by a 
large concourse of people, including S00 employees of the 
company founded by the pioneer lumberman. 

Among prominent citizens, many of whom are identified 
with the manufacture of lumber, attending the funeral were: 
J. Frank Keith, Dr. J. D. Butler, of Beaumont; J. i. Sav- 
age, of San Antonio; Dr. D. C. Ray, Donner, La.; E. W. 
Weir, of Beaumont; J. W. Link, of Houston; Capt. George 
Locke, Lake Charles; Mr. Managan, of Lake Charles, and 
John N. Gilbert, Beaumont. 

As a token of respect practically every manufacturing 
eiuterprise in this city closed down for the remainder of the 
week, 









Cullen Ayer. 


Unity, Wis., Oct. 9.—Cullen Ayer, who died at his home 
near here September 30. was one of the Black River lum- 
bermen who were instrumental in developing the industry 
on that river. He was born in Somerset County, Me., 
March 2, 1841, coming to Mineral Point, Wis., at the age 
of 5, marrying there in 1864 and removing to La Crosse, 
where he entered the service of Gen. W. W. Crosby, finally 
becoming a member of the firm of Crosby, Ayer & Braun, for 
a few years. After the dissolution of the firm and purchase 
of the assets by Crosby, he continued in his employ, doing 
logging by contract for him and for others, gradually build- 
ing up a small fortune. Twelve children were born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ayer, and 11 of them are still living. Mr. Ayer 
was well known for his integrity and honesty, was generous, 
industrious and sober. 





Mrs. Salina M. Neimeyer. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8.—Mrs. Salina M. Neimeyer, wife of 
A. J. Neimeyer, president of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., and St. Louis, died in Pasadena, Cal., 
last week. She had been ill since her departure to Califor- 
nia about three years ago. Mr. Neimeyer had been in St. 
Louis for two or three weeks on business but left last week 
for Pasadena, called home by the sudden illness of his wife. 
He suffered from a nervous breakdown. Mr. Neimeyer went 
to California mainly on his wife’s account, as it was thought 
the climate there would benefit her. He built a handsome 
home there, where several other St. Louisans had previously 
located, and intended to make California his permanent 
home. The funeral took place at Pasadena. 
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OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 














TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


A Similarity in Names. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 21 reference 
was made to the arrest at Lake Charles, La., of one C. M. 
Fletcher who claimed to be from Chicago and who is charged 
with having used the mails to defraud in connection with 
the advertising of southern timberland. Since the publica- 
tion of that article the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt 
of a letter from the Illinois Hardwood Lumber Co., of Alton, 
Ill., stating that that company has in its employ an in- 

















spector loading and shipping lumber for it in Arkansa 
and Louisiana named Charles M. Fletcher. The home of thi 
Mr. Fletcher is Decatur, Il. In view of the similarity in 
the names the Illinois Hardwood Lumber Co. wishes _ it 
understood that the Charles M. Fletcher in its employ has 
no connection whatever with the C. M. Fletcher who is 
charged with fraudulent operations in Lake Charles, West 
Lake and other Louisiana towns. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Oct. 9.—The Virginia Lumber Co. has 
filed a voluutary petition in bankruptcy, giving liabilities 
as $89,972 and assets $123,996. R. T. Yates, president of 
the company, has filed a personal a and placed his 
liabilities at $48,395 and assets $34,1 


PirrspurRGH, Pa., Oct. 9.—An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against the F Crane Lum 
ber Co. 


FITZGERALD, GA., Oct. 9. 


Booker & Britt have filed a peti 
tion in bankruptcy. 


CHicaGco, ILL., Oct. 0.—An involuntary petition in bank 
ruptcy has been filed against the Illinois Embossed Mold 
ing Co. 


FRANKLINTON, LA., Oct. 8.—D. E. 
petition in bankruptcy. 


Sheridan has filed a 


TIFFIN, Ono, Oct. %.—Application has been made for 
a receiver for the Tiffin Hoop Co, 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


AT CHINA’S CHIEF SEAFORT. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, Sept. 12.—With the gradual expan- 
sion of the demand for Yalu timber, especially in over- 
sea markets, the various sawmills at Antung, including 
the Yalu Saw Mills, owned by George L. Shaw & Co., 
ure doing a fair business, with prospect of an increase 
in the near future. 

A mill is in course of construction just outside the 
South Manchurian Railway area at Liutaoku, the con- 
trolling company being capitalized at $50,000. The 
forestry office at New Wiju, on the Korean side, pur 
poses to instal up-to-date machinery. The local agency 
of Okura & Co. has long been facing the necessity of 
reconstructing its obsolete mill in the Chinese city on 
more extensive and modern lines. The agency has entered 
into arrangements with the Akita Timber Co. (Ltd.), 
which owns one of the largest sawmills in Japan, to 
establish conjointly a plant at Antung with a capital 
of $250,000 or more. An expert of the Akita company 
visited Antung to draw up mill plans. Negotiations for 
leasing a site about 10,000 tsubo (1 tsubo equals 36 
square feet) in area as the site for the new enterprise 
have been closed. Work will be started after the approvai 
of the head office at Tokyo has been obtained. The saw- 
mill operated at Yongampho, in Korea, by this firm will 
be closed for good at the end of this year. 

The sawmill that has been operated under the super- 
vision of the forestry office at Antung and which was 
destroyed by fire is being reconstructed. It will be 
equipped with machines of the latest pattern, and is to 
be completed by the end of this year at the latest. The 
factory will cover an area of 14,600 square feet, and 
the machinery is estimated to cost $26,000. Its capacity 
will be about 300 cubic feet of lumber a day. The 
forestry office will also construct a warehouse, the 
capacity to be 400,000 cubie feet. A waterway will also 
be cut to the new factory from the Yalu River. 

During 1911 the Yalu Timber Co. continued to carry 
on its business from Antung on the footing established 
in 1909. The sale of timber was conducted on a large 
scale. The total output was 970,000 lien (lien equals a 
length of 8 feet), and 130,000 lien is said to have been 
left on the hills, and 90,000 lien stranded in the river. 
This company is reported to have declared a dividend of 
only 34% per cent on the original capital, compared with 
») per cent at the end of 1910. 

During the winter of 1909-10 the cost of living at 
Maoerhshan was more moderate than in the previous 
year, but owing to the plague throughout Manchuria a 
sufficient number of wood cutters was not available. Con- 
sequently the company did not venture to run the risk of 
Jending large sums to the registered timbermen. The 
majority of rafts which arrived during the season came 
from the Hunkiang district, northwest of Maoerhshan. 

The trade of Antung in 1911 experienced a distinct 
revival, and the exports of timber consequently increased. 
Large quantities of timber were shipped to Korea and 
Chinese ports; 331,859 lien of softwood beams were 
exported during 1911, compared with 147,065 lien in 
1910, which shows the demand for timber existing in 
Tientsin and Shanghai. The revival of the timber trade 
with Tientsin accounted for a large increase in the ship- 
ping returns of Antung, the British entries numbering 
11 compared with four in 1910. At present a rate war 
among the lumber steamers at the port of Antung is 
being waged with vigor. The lumber steamers plying 
between that port and Tientsin, Chefoo, Shanghai and 
other ports are said to have brought down the rate to an 
abnormally low figure. 

The word lien is used as a Classifier, instead of pieces, 
as the wood floated down the river arrives in lengths of 
8, 16, 24, 32 and sometimes 40 feet. The following table 
shows the export of timber from Antung for the years 
1907 to 1911: 














Timber, beams, 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
hardwood .... Pcs. 364 2,486 7,724 7,079 10,729 

Timber, beams, ' ¥ i 
softwood weeee) 6 * *® 63,170 114,930 176.632 147,065 331,859 


Timber, planks. .sq. ft. 3,632 11,049 59,018 381,397 1,224,447 
Timber, poles... Pes. 901 10,740 8,045 4,415 11,867 


* Piece, i. e., lien of 8-foot unit. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 27. 





‘he lumber trade continues of satisfactory proportions. 
Manufacturers are not urgently seeking orders, the car 
shortage being of such nature that millmen are unable 
to ship orders already on their books, and no relief is in 
sight, as all rolling stock surplus will be required to care 
for the bumper crops, conceded to be the heaviest on 
record. Manufacturers’ agents believe that the lumber 
business will continue on a high plane, basing their belief 
on the fact that depleted stocks in the hands of dealers 
and consumers will necessitate a liberal buying after the 
first of next year and that prices will go higher, if any- 
thing. In Chieago the yards report a good steady trade 
with values strong. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
October 5 aggregated 59,456,000 feet, against 43,792,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts 
from January 1 to October 5, 1912, amounted to 1,942,- 
163,000 feet, an increase of 351,265,000 feet over the cor- 
responding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended October 5 were 19,093,000 feet, an increase of 
186,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1911. Total 
shipments from January 1 to October 5 aggregated 779,- 
296,000 feet, 167,824,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1911. Shingle 
receipts for the week show a decrease of 1,796,000 over 
the corresponding week in 1911, while total receipts from 
January 1 to October 5, 1912, show an increase of 8&,- 
60,000. Shipments of shingles for the week show a 
lecrease—2,068,000 in amount—over the same week last 
year, while total shipments show a decrease of 14,118,000 
over the comparative period from January 1, 1911. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by the Board of Trade. 
Receipts—Week Ended October 5. 
Lumber 


per. Shingles. 
1912 59,456,000 7,355,000 
1911 43,792,000 9,151 





TROUORNO. oo 5 icic b-¥.0's)<0s 00 ease 15,664,000 
ROR: oa s07n-s dice 8.620 eceerace 


Sees: 1,796,000 
Total Receipts January 1 to October 5. 








Lumber. Shingles. 

WARE oon Gino ng haemo nog ibe 1,942,163,000 375,551,000 
WEIN tale ep ke atelelels 4 6 Wie 6 ee ies cla etal 1,590,898,000 566,591,000 
MINI ore aries eis cane ease are 351,265,000 8,960,000 

Shipments—Week Ended October 5. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

| ae ye a(R cacaipiod aca oimle we 19,093,000 4,733,000 
ot OSA Pere ret on rare ere 18,607,000 6,801,000 
TERAPOOBS © oid 5:0 5.5/6 0-50 oe bes Pe re 
IMI Fo aia Sg leas ote ieterelaca: 0) A ietaae aie 2,068,000 

Total Shipments January 1 to October 5. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

PE ON A pistiate ck eiw-cg pete 6 wae. wa 779, 296,000 263,614,000 
EEE Me cocn wear Ne ake weewales 61 j 277,732,000 
MR IRNIN? 75 5. hese eo enn arene od S| re 


Decrease Cee easkrarce as, Vieieataneem eters 
Receipts by Water. 
Week Gnted: Octaner Boie.c so. 5.65. 6650 65 00 0-90 d:20:0:% 8,456,000 feet. 


14,118,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
week ended October 9 were: 


Class— No, Value. 
TIRE ROO 6 phe sda oe tebe cess rae oes er 16 $ 9,430 
S 2,000 and under S S000. .....cc csc ccses 83 












5,000 and under MS 5 62855 -< 6 oon w 4:89:65 51 

10,000 and under OS ae ie aai dig tare als 24 7 
25,000 and under DI ois bivieic. 0 ¢n\4 e408 10 326,000 
GOOG) GMO MEGRP BOBBED... cc cscccescvsees 3 190,000 
W. Wrigley, 8-story brick factory.......... 1 250,000 
H. Friedman, 3-story brick flat building.... 1 100,000 

NS ee Ee tie TEE ee 189 §$ 1,776,180 

Average valuation for week......ccesssseee cece 9,397 
Totals previous week......-.ssecscessecsees 182 1,991,200 
Average valuation previous week...... eave ahetacn 10,940 
Totals corresponding week 1911............. 
Totals January 1 to October 9, 1912.........6,85% 
Totals corresponding period 1911...........7,188 
Totals corresponding period 1910..,........ 9,08 
Totals corresponding period 1909...........7,562 


Totals corresponding period 1908 8,040 
Totals corresponding period 1907 
Totals corresponding period 1906 
Totals corresponding period 1905.... 
Totals corresponding period 1904........... . 





Following is given a comparative stater 


ing permits for September, 1911 and 1912, and for the 


first nine months of the years: 


Ne. Feet. Cost. 
Saptermner, FOES: 6 ic sc accens , 969 28,447 $ 7,210,900 
Sentemer, Wa os cen cew ese 1,009 27,635 7,613,100 
WOCese, TOTS osc esse sce rere 252,439 66,805,300 


Totals, 1911 219,426 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. The supply of good white pine is none too 
Prices consequently 
are firm at new lists. Lower-grade stuff is as scarce as 
ever, with the result that box people are substitut- 
ing. Manufacturers find that as the sawing season 
draws to a close their stocks have become reduced to a 
great extent, due largely, of course, to the decreased pro- 


plentiful in any of the markets. 


duction and the increase in demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Good demand is reported by sales 
managers and they have no trouble in getting the prices 
named in the new lists. All dimension is up and the same 
is true of No. 3, 4 and 5 boards, advances within the last 


two or three weeks ranging from 50 cents to $1.50 


thousand. Trade in west coast lumber has dropped off 
decidedly, but buyers of northern pine are still in the 
game. There has been no car shortage yet, owing to the 


wet weather which has delayed the grain movement. 


New York. Wholesalers report a firm demand in all 
sizes and grades. Stock for prompt shipment is offered 
in limited quantities and as yards are carrying very low 
supplies there is some anxiety about assortments to 


carry them over. 


82.504.700 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand continues satisfactory in the 
upper and lower grades with advancing tendency in 
prices, which are already very strong. A lack of stock 
is noticeable in these grades and buyers are being advised 
to secure their requirements early in order to have 
enough to carry them through the winter. Yards are 
getting in fairly large supplies, but report a shortage 
of stocks at the producing end. Lumber freights have 
taken a strong advance over the early season. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. An increasing demand for 
box and the low condition of the supply have been 
marked by a strengthening of prices. Dealers report 6- 
inch $2 higher than a year ago, while 8- and 10-inch 
are $1.50 above the quotations in force then. With a 
few exceptions the other items are in good supply and a 
normal amount of lumber is expected to be in the yards 
for the winter trade at the close of navigation. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Good white pine is in excellent de- 
mand and prices continue to hold all advances that have 
been made, and the outlook is strong for the winter 
season, with stocks low and shipments from the mills 
becoming slower on account of the car shortage that 
affects all sections. Low grades are scarce. Most of 
the dealers are sold ahead. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 





New York. A firm tone is reported through the entire 
market. Wholesalers have to figure on future business 
cautiously. Local yards carry moderate stocks and prices 
are increasing so that purchases are made on a hand to 
mouth basis. Cargo shipments are coming in steadily 
and the volume is much lower than usual for the season. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Stocks are not very plentiful in this 
market and the supplies available in the Adirondacks 
are smaller than in some other years. Where special 
grades are wanted they are difficult to obtain and dealers 
are now obliged to turn to Canada to find what they 
require. The shortage of stock leads to strength to the 
market and prices are stronger. Demand in the eastern 
market is reported good. 


Boston, Mass. Frames are in moderate call. Retail 
yards are carrying comparatively small stocks, but they 
will not anticipate their wants to any extent. For 
frames the general asking price is $25, but there are 
still several manufacturers and dealers who-will accept 
$24.50; in fact, the latter price is the price at which the 
bulk of the business is being done. In random demand 
is less active than a few weeks ago. For 2 by 4s the 
general asking price is $22.50. Spruce boards are in 
small offering and firm in price. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The latest revised lists have caused 
some complaint among buyers, because advances made 
cover some items that are not considered of sufficient 
demand to warrant so radical a change. On the other 
hand, the same lists have allowed items that are in strong 
demand and really of greater value to remain unchanged. 
The actual market conditions, it is believed, will rectify 
what the manufacturers have failed to do as the changes 
are not numerous and the supply and demand will soon 
bring them into the proper alignment. Demand for 
spruce is strong and milis are well sold up, but the volume 
of inquiries is perhaps less and no great change is ex- 
pected until after the election. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. This trade has been fair during the year. 
Stocks are about sufficient to meet normal requirements. 
Traction and telephone people, although not making many 
extensions, have been large buyers of poles for necessary 
repair work. Poles, 35-foot lengths and up, are strong, 
with stocks smal). Posts are in a stronger position than 
they have been for some time. Five-inch 7-foot posts 
are practically out of the market. Operators have been 
reducing their input the last two or three years and the 
same conservative plan will probably obtain throughout 
this winter, which should mean that price conditions in 
1913 should be higher and bring the cedar operator a 
modest profit. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Trade in poles is fair and the call 
for short poles has been so good that a shortage is de- 
veloping in some sizes. Post trade is slow and not much 
more is expected in that line this season. Stocks have 
been reduced fairly well and producers are satisfied with 
the conditions. The weather being favorable for farm 
work and the labor proposition having been a hard one 
all along in regard to setting poles have curtailed the 
sales somewhat. Demand is likely to hang on later than 
usual for these reasons. 


Buffalo, N. Y. White cedar is quiet, as farmers are 
not buying fence posts and the monopoly of red cedar 
shingles continues, on account of their underselling white 
cedar and being able to turn out a better looking stock. 
A few white cedar shingles come this way from New 
Brunswick, but the trade is mostly confined to the section 
farther east. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. This market is strong, local wholesalers en- 
joying a really good trade. The wants of the furniture, 
implement and other interests are urgent; the furniture 
industry in particular recently showing a decided im- 
provement. Plain oak has been the keystone of the hard- 
wood lumber market for many months and its position is 
rather strengthened than weakened by recent trans- 
actions. There is no accumulation of lumber in any 
grade. Cottonwood and gum are features, especially in 
the lower grades. Considerable clean willow has been 
sold in this market the last week in substitution for other 
woods as a core for veneers and also No. 2 common for 
box material. This wood resembles gum in appearance. 
Hickory and ash are wanted more liberally as the season 
advances. In the northern woods birch is strong and 
bringing good prices. Soft elm and rock elm are in 
steady request. Basswood shows considerable gain. 
Maple is in fair demand, 











RELIANCE 


LEATHER 


GUARANTEED BELTING 


The two brands shown here 
represent the best in leather 
belting, and are the products 
of a factory designed and built 
with that end in view. 


Look around your plant and pick out a 
belt that gives you trouble, and let us send 
you a guaranteed belt that will give satis- 
faction. 





SEA LION 


(Waterproof) 


LEATHER 
GUARANTEED BELTING 


Our catalogue should be on your desk 
for reference. Besides being a beautiful 
specimen of printing, it is full of valuable 
information and tables you need daily. 


Chicago Belting Co. 


119 North Green Street 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES : 


New Orleans 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore. 
Niles, Mich. 






OFFICE, 





FACTORY AND HOME 











— ESTABLISHED 1890 — 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 
618 Chamber of C Bldg., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade 
of Cook County for Cook county dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 
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C. Pine 


will open new avenues of trade for 











” you if your order is placed with 


Camp 


It's a specialty 
here — that is 
reason enough. 







































DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. 


MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. 


Camp Manufacturing Co., - Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales ( NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
SELLING ALSO OUTPUT OF Offices: PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. ces: —_{_ PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - | GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





























DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 





Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 
outright all loans we take on. 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 
























Where “QU ALITY” is so necessary as in Wire Rope, 


the best should be specified. 


“MONARCH” tore 


is unquestionably the best in the world. 





Combines those qualities which insure maximum results. 


Ask for Catalogue “K” 


oom & Whyte Rope Co. 


Portland Kansas City 
Seattle Pittsburgh 


Memphis New York 520 Ss Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Yard trade is quiet, and the fa: - 
tory demand has dropped somewhat from what it was a 
month ago, but business is in a satisfactory condition 
for the time of year. Dry stocks are limited, and deale: 
expect to have no difficulty in disposing of everythin 
they contro] by the time new lumber is in the marke: 
Low-grade stocks are almost out of the market. Floor: 
ing is still active and brings a good price. 


* 





St. Louis, Mo. A good volume of business is reporte 
by local hardwood dealers. Prices are strong and tl 
only complaint is of car shortage... This prevents loca 
yards from replenishing their rapidly diminishing stock 
Demand for plain oak continues good and improvemer 
is noticeable in the call for quartered white and red oal 
Thick ash is scarce. There is a good call for cottonwoo: 
Poplar—especially select, common and wide widths—i 
in excellent request. 


Kansas City, Mo. The oak market is stationary. Dx 
mand is comparatively light and the supply is equal] 
short, so there is no occasion for any slump in th 
prices. .Dry stock is hard to find. Prices are on a mor 
settled basis 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand for hardwood lumber here i 
reported good and there is scarcely a lumberman in Mem 
phis who is not satisfied with present conditions fron 
the standpoint of the ability to dispose of his holdings 
Consumers and distributers are in the market and prac 
tically every lumberman here has about as much busi 
ness as he can attend to. The most troublesome phas« 
of the lumber business has to do with the transportatior 
problem. Demand is particularly good for plain red 
and white oak. Quartered oak is also in fairly active 
demand. There is no difficulty in disposing of what as! 
is offered for sale, and cypress is moving in libera 
volume. The lower grades. however, are still relatively 
firmer than the higher. Cottonwood is scaree in the 
lower grades and some of the box factories have had ti 
close because of inability to secure dry stock in the 
grades desired. Prices naturally are firm. There is als« 
a steady undertone to the upper grades. Gum is a ready 
seller in all grades. The lower grades are in particularly 
active request. The box factories are using gum on a 
somewhat liberal scale The furniture manufacturers 
and other consumers are in the market and, altogether 
gum is enjoying a most satisfactory call. 





Nashville, Tenn. Hardwood lumber shippers and deal- 
ers of Nashville express much satisfaction at the con- 
dition of trade, the volume of which is sufficient to 
keep all of the large concerns busv. Plain oak con- 
tinues to be the best seller. though it is getting scarce 
on this market and is ahsorbed about as fast as it ts 
offered. Poplar is about the only dul) hardwood on the 
list. but one large manufacturer said that he found it 
diffenlt to supplv the demand for low-grade povlar for 
making boxes. Stocks of ash. hickorv, walnut, chestnut 
and all of the native hardwoods are about as low as they 
have been in many years. 


Louisville. Ky. Business continues active in the Ken- 
tuckv lumber trade. Consumers are discovering that 
dry lumber can not be shinned as promptlv as was the 
ease during Aveust or Sentember and lumbermen are 
experiencing little difficulty in develoning orders where 
every possible effort to rush shipments is offered. The 
ear shortage, in this connection, is just heginning to 
make itself felt. The firregularitv of shinments fs hecom- 
ing more pronounced, and the entire trade, as well as the 
consuming industries, realizes that, while conditions have 
been fairly comfortable during the last few weeks, 
stringent pressure mav he exerted during the next few 
months. Plain and quartered 09k are in request, as they 
have been for some time. Plain oak continues scarce 
Poplar firsts and seconds, the thick grades esnectallv, 
are still slow for some wnraccountable reason, although 
there is free movement of thin stock. The market is 
stiffening in gum and cottonwood. owing to the fact 
that increased freight rates in these lines may he ex- 
pected after the first of the year. Prices are uniformly 
good, 


Ashland, Ky. Oak movement continues heavy and drv 
stoeks are scarcer each week. Quartered oak shows a 
decided imnrovement. Timbers of all description are 
in urgent demand. Prices remain unchanged. 


Lynchburg, Va. The hardwood trade, chieflv in oak. 
continues active. Higher quotations in low-grade oak 
stock are firmlv maintained. and increases are looked for. 
Demand for car stock continues brisk. Several gond 
shipments are made this week of shin timbers. Poplar 
is dull. The export trade is holding its own. 


New York. Demand fs firm and a feature of the situa- 
tion is the imnrovement in the call for all low-grade 
stocks, Not long ago high-grade hardwoods were moving 
ranidly with few call¢ for cheaner grades but now everv- 
thing bv the name of hardwood sells easilv and almost 
at sellers prices. Plain and ouartered oak are very firm 
and maple and birch hold their own. Flooring manu- 
facturers are sold well ahead and there seems to he no 
difficultv in disnosing of whatever stocks are available 
for early shipment. Poplar moves well. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers sav that trade has shown a 
fair degree of improvement within the last two or three 
weeks and various sorts of stock are in moderately good 
demand. Assortments in vard are more complete than 
thev have been in some time. although there is less low- 
grade stock than often apnears. Prices hold firm and 
show a tendency in a number of woods to advance. 
Plain oak, chestnut and ash are among the stocks most 
in demand, while birch and maple are about as active as 
usual. 





Boston, Mass. Offerings of dry stock are reported as 
comparatively light and holders are not anxious sellers. 
Demand for plain oak is good. Dealers are firm holders 
as thev find the millmen looking for a firmer market. 
Quartered oak is also selling better and a still further 
increase in demand is looked for this fall. Whitewood 
has been in fair call but the cheaper grades are in the 
hest call. Elm has been selling in a quiet way of late 
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Baltimore, Md. Perhaps the most conclusive proof of 
» satisfactory character of the hardwood movement and 
{ the prices realized is to be found in the disposition of 
illmen to increase their output and enlarge the capacity 
plants or to erect new ones. In times when prices are 
,ot satisfactory or when the calls for stocks lag a tend- 
ney to curtail is manifested, but the contrary is the 
ase at present. The movement appears to be steadily, 
somewhat slowly, expanding and the range of prices is 
eported to be very firm. An active competition for 
tocks at producing points is in progress and the pros- 
eect of a serious car shortage makes the buyers all the 
iore eager to get supplies in liberal quantities. The 
xporters find the foreign markets receptive despite the 
ecent feeling that congestion might develop. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is far in excess of the sup- 
iy and prices continue strong, both for the upper and 
y»wer grades, with an especially strong demand for good 
xk and poplar and also for sound wormy chestnut. Ma- 
le flooring is called for more freely and prices show 
in upward tendency. The low grades are to a large 
neasure still oversold and the delay in shipments due 
o the car shortage is increasing. Demand is strong for 
vood hickory, and stocks are not plentiful. Prices are 
nelined to show an upward movement in sympathy with 
hose of other grades of lumber. Ash is strong, with 
10st of the improvement in the lower grades. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Wholesalers are still looking with 
varied success for stock for the fall and winter trade. 
Consuming factories are cutting hardwoods steadily. 
No. 1 common quartered oak is much stronger and better 
vices are being received. Plain oak is strong, thick 
ish is in demand and low grades of cottonwood are not 
to be had. No. 2 poplar and gum are very scarce, as is 
hardwood flooring. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. No material depreciation has been noticed in 
the demand in this and adjoining territory. Trade for 
piece stuff is especially good at retail points, as well as 
n the city. Manufacturers report that shipments in the 
last have been holding up well, with prices steady. 


New York. The recent advance of 50 cents a thousand 
is easily obtained and retailers are more concerned about 
prompt shipments than they are about the small in- 
crease per thousand feet. Staple stocks such as hem- 
lock boards and 2 by 4's are scarce and with but few 
exceptions mills are sold up. The suburban building 
situation is strong and the outlying country yards find 
that they have difficulty in keeping up their assortments. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The mills have been getting the ad- 
vance of 50 cents, made two weeks ago, without much 
difficulty, as stocks are in demand and the supplies avail- 
able are small. There is not much doubt that prices will 
hold strong for some time, owing to the relatively small 
amount of stock to be had and the additional cost of 
production, Not only are stocks, in both Pennsylvania 
and Michigan, decreasing, but it is being found difficult 
to get a supply of labor. 


North Tonawanda, N, Y. The scarcity of salable stock 
at other lake points has caused some of the loca) dealers 
to give up hope of getting forward enough to fill the 
orders that are being offered. Stock is the lowest in the 
yards that it has been in several years and dealers who 
are fortunate enough to have it are getting from 50 cents 
to $1 over the quotations in effect a few weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass. There is no abatement in the demand 
for hemlock boards. For months offerings have been 
small. The holder can name his own price in some cases 
where a buyer is forced to purchase. For eastern 
clipped the asking (and selling) price is $23, but it is a 
fact that sales have been made at 50 cents above this 
price. Northern boards are held at $22.50. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The outlook is encouraging, and ac- 
cording to large manufacturers and dealers this lumber 
will likely be held at its present high level for a long 
time, due mainly to the general increase in consumption 
and the comparatively limited supply. Prices average 
from $21.50 to $22, Pittsburgh, as a base, but there are 
items selling on even a higher base and are extremely 
difficult to get. Many mills are turning down orders 
that are badly mixed because they can not get them out 
within a reasonable time. Some of the manufacturers 
doubt the ability of the hemlock grade to increase its 
production materially next year. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand for hemlock in central Ohio 
is good and supplies are growing scarcer. Building 
operations are still active and this is one of the big 
causes for the demand. Prices are firm and inclined to 
advance. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. Wholesalers say they have no complaint to 
make regarding the demand for this wood. Higher-grade 
stocks are moving steadily and the lower grades are 
being absorbed readily in territory adjacent to this 
market. 





Ashland, Ky. ‘There is very little change in the status 
of this market. Orders are being freely placed where 
stocks will admit. There has been a slight increase in 
the price of No. 3 Common. : 


Baltimore, Md. All grades and sizes are in request at 
acceptable figures, with the exception of extra wide 
poplar, which somehow fails to command the market 
it might reasonably be expected to find, and falls below 
the returns the scarcity of such stocks merit. The gen- 
eral run of supplies is fair, the mills getting enough or- 
ders to take up their output, and even finding it difficult 
at times to keep up with the requirements. The foreign 
markets are showing a fair measure of receptiveness, 
and the domestic necessities are developing such pro- 
portions as to remove all apprehension that the foreign 
avenues'of distribution will be flooded. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Improvement has been marked. 
Dealers are moving high-grade stock more freely than at 
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Carolina. 


The scene above shows a portion of our yard and sheds at Dover, North 


If you are still in doubt as to our ability to fill your orders for 





test and remember our 





Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


whether for straight or mixed cars, promptly and as specified, put us to the 


MILLING IS PERFECT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 











any other time this year. Low grades have been going 
fast for some time and are short. A better market is 
looked for. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Demand is a little more active than last 
week, although orders are not flooding the offices of the 
wholesalers. Reports from the Coast are to the effect 
that manufacturers manage to keep well cleaned up and 
that many items are scarce. Demand for fir tank stock 
is on the increase. Spruce yard stock is in fair request 
with prices firm. 


Tacoma, Wash. Demand for clears continues active 
and prices are firm. Yard stock is slackening. Car 
material is strong and hard to buy. Common boards are 
about 4% off the list as against 6% off not so very 
long ago. The mills are still well supplied with orders 
and stocks are low and broken. Cars are giving shippers 
little or no trouble and what complaint is heard seems to 
come mostly from small branch lines and non-competi- 
tive points. The foreign trade holds its own, up to the 
1912 high standard, with Australia one of the biggest 
buyers. Fir logs are firm. 


Portland, Ore. Demand for clears continues strong and 
business has been a shade lighter the last week. The 
loc#] derrand is brisk. The log market remains strong at 
$7, $10 and $18. Sash and door manufacturers report a 
govd volume of business, 


Kansas City, Mo. Cedar siding is in light demand, 
with practically no change in price. The supply is short. 
Fir prices are being well maintained on common and 
flooring. Drop siding and ceiling are not so strong as the 
other items, although there has been no slump. The 
price level on fir has not changed the last 30 days. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Although shop lumber in Inland Empire 
white pine is none too plentiful, it seems to be sufficient 
to meet present demands. Request for California white 
pine and sugar pine continues brisk and steady at satis- 
factory prices. 





Spokane, Wash. October promises to be a busy month 
for manufacturers of the Inland Empire. Most of the 
mills have been.shipping to capacity and booking orders 
for early delivery. The market is reported strong in 
most sections of the territory and while prices have not 
advanced materially during the last week there is a gen- 
eral tendency to stiffen on a number of items which are 
short among dealers. Car shortage is not materially 
affecting this territory. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco. This market is firm. Demand is nor- 
mal for the season. Much good work has been accom- 
plished in extending the eastern markets and a further 
increase in demand may be confidently expected next 
season. with every probability that prices will be higher 


California mills are making shipments of lumber, ties 
and shingles in all directions. 


Kansas City, Mo. Redwood is in light demand. The 
recent price advances are being held because of the 
searcity of dry stock and the delays experienced in 
getting shipments delivered. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Redwood siding will sell here when it 
undersells red cedar, which appears to be the case at 
present. The shingle trade is steady, but rather limited, 
as other shingles are cheaper. Most of the business done 
here is in siding and dealers find a better demand than 
they have had in some time. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The movement of North Carolina pine 
by barge continues to show improvement and the rates 
show signs of advancement, although charters are not 
hard to secure. Sales of North Carolina pine showed a 
slight falling off, principally in low-grade rough lumber. 
The upper grades are still active, No. 1 4/4 edge selling 
from $26.25 to $27.75; No. 2 4/4 edge from $24 to $25; 
No. 3 4/4 edge from $17.50 to $19. <A sale of nearly 
500,000 feet of 4/4 edge box was made at $17, f. o. b. 
Norfolk. Sales at this price are becoming more and more 
frequent. A large sale of 1 by 6 box was made at $16.50, 
f. o. b. Norfolk. Box bark strips are in active demand, 
but the general market quotation of $11 has not changed. 
The prices on dressed stock, while showing wider varia- 
tions, appear to be somewhat stronger. No. 1 }% floor- 
ing (including 3%-inch face), $26.50 to $28; No. 2, $25.50 
and up; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; No. 4, $16 to $16.75. 
No. 1 %& ceiling, $16.75 to $17.25; No, 2, $14.75 to $15.75; 
No. 38, $13 to $13.50; No. 4, $10.50. No. 1 ¥& ceiling, 
$18.75 to $19.75; No. 2, $17.50 to $18.25; No. 3, $14 to 
$14.75; No. 4, $11 to $11.50. No. 1 3 partition (including 
3%-inch face), $27.75 to $28.25; No. 2, $26.75 to $28; No. 
3 to $23.25. One and two bark strip partition, 
$23.50 to $24. Six-inch roofers, $17 to $17.50; 8-inch 
roofers, $18 to $18.50; 10-inch roofers, $18.50 to $19.25; 
12-inch roofers, $19 to $19.75. Factory. flooring, $18.75 to 
$19.25. Lath, $3 to $3.10. <All above prices f. 0. b. 
Norfolk. 





New York. Wholesalers find no difficulty in disposing 
of whatever shortleaf stock they can get hold of. Roofer 
demand particularly is strong as is also the call for 
low-grade flooring, ceiling, etc. High-class stocks are 
moving slowly but even in these lines manufacturers 
report no opportunity for accumulating desirable stocks. 
The box demand holds up well. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is holding up well, but orders 
are somewhat restricted by the inability of the mills to 
get cars enough to handle business with ordinary prompt- 
ness. Prices are firm in all grades. 

? Boston, Mass. The shortage of cars at shipping points 
m the South is beginning to make itself felt and buyers 
are being urged to order now what lumber they will 
need during the next few months. Roofers are not as 
firm as last week, but dealers believe the price will 
stiffen soon Partition has been. in fair call. Some of 
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Lath Yarn, Shingle Yarn, Un- 
tarred LathYarn, Box Shook 
Twine, Kindling Wood Yarn 
and Clapboard Yarn 


is used extensively by the 
mill men of this country and 
would be universally used 
if all the buyers of mill sup- 
plies knew it as we do. 

Tell us the kind you use 
and we'll send you a liberal 
sample and tell you where 
you can buy it at close hand. 

We also manufacture Manila 

Rope, Transmission Rope, 

Hoisting Rope, Towing Rope, 


Sisal Rope, and Raft Rope. 
If interested, write 


Columbian Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 


1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. \ t 
Boston Office, 29 Cooledge Rd., Boston, Mass. } 








BENJAMIN 
Wireless Clusters and 


Lighting Specialties 
Lighting Results 


If you are looking for prac- 
tically constructed, inexpen- 
sive fixtures, read what we 
have to say. It will prove of 
interest and profit to you. 


Write for Complete Catalog 
and Discounts. 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, 120-128 So. Sangamon St. SAN FRANCISCO 


Peawe-n-cnenamane [4% seermesenennss:---P 
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NEW YORK 








| A NEW BOOK OF PLANS 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses 
and Bungalows,” just off the press; 215 
pages. Plans and specifications of 
houses and bungalows, and descrip- 
tion of different kinds of construction 
material. Specifications and plans 
for each building and estimate of cost. 
Bound in stiff cloth covers, $1 post- 





paid. Send for our catalog of books. | 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
|g 431 South Dearborn St., 








LUMBER SHED on ng dpa gt ee, 
CONSTRUCTION ° lumber shed plans, views, shed anc 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





CHICAGO, ILL. I 


the mills in the South have advanced their prices but so 
far buyers have not been willing to pay the higher prices 
asked. 





Baltimore, Md. Lumber continues to be in active de- 
mand, with the selection not so free at times as could 
be desired. The mills are apparently getting all the or- 
ders they can take care of, and in some instances whole- 
salers find it not easy to obtain supplies in quantities 
desired. Builders and box makers are buying with con- 
siderable freedom or calling for the delivery of lumber 
contracted for, and the range of prices is well maintained. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Trade is steady. Orders are numerous and 
manufacturers’ representatives are refusing to accept 
business unless they get full list prices. The car shortage 
is still a bugbear to manufacturers and they are having 
their own troubles in making anything like prompt ship- 
ments. Retailers are reported to be selling considerable 
lumber, and construction timbers in the large cities and 
suburbs are in fair demand. 


Kansas City, Mo. Some concerns are asking from $1 
to $1.50 more for some items, especially car material and 
dimension. For the most part buyers are waiting for the 
delivery of orders placed 30 days or more ago. It is 
almost impossible, owing to the car shortage and to 
broken mill stocks, to get stock delivered here although 
dealers report a slight improvement in car conditions. 
Very few of the big concerns are making any bid for 
southern pine business. For several weeks most of them 
have practically had their salesmen out of the field and 
are accepting only the most urgent orders. 


St. Louis, Mo. The shortage is still serious and the call 
for lumber grows more urgent. Many mills in the South 
are closing temporarily. There is no haggling over 
prices. 


New Orleans, La. Demand still outruns supply and 
many manufacturers are reported to be declining offered 
business in many instances. Prices are firm. Short car 
supply is seriously curtailing the volume of shipments. 
Export call is rated brisk, with fair prices obtainable, 
but the movement is held down by scarcity of ocean bot- 
toms and high ocean rates, 


New York. Prices are firm, although not as much 
stock has moved as a month ago. Prices are not so 
much in consideration as is the question of prompt ship- 
ments, and the difficulty of getting cars at southern 
points makes it hard for the wholesalers to contend with 
the situation. Large contracting orders are coming in 
and inquiry from yards for regular schedule stock is as 
good as could be expected at this period. 


Buffalo, N. Y. This market holds its strength and 
shows no tendency to weaken. The chief feature is the 
shortage of cars at the ‘mills, which is holding back 
shipments wanted by the trade., The building demand 
has been large and undoubtedly will continue so for 
several weeks. 


Boston, Mass. This market has stiffened, due in part 
to the fact that cars are in short supply. If a buyer 
wishes anything like prompt delivery he must pay a 
higher price than he would have had to a week or two 
ago. Flocring sold for prompt delivery as high as $44 
last week. Partition is firmer, although demand is not 
as heavy as expected. 


Baltimore, Md. There is every prospect that the de- 
mand for longleaf pine will keep up, as the mills have 
enough orders in hand to keep them running for months, 
and the prices are such as to make up at least in part 
for the unprofitable state of trade for several years 
prior to the present revival. A scarcity in some stocks 
is reported, and some trouble is being caused by inability 
of railroads to furnish cars as needed. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Receipts are seriously delayed because 
of the inability of railroads to get cars to the mill. 
Some of the sections that have been comparatively free 
from this trouble are now feeling the acuteness of the 
car shortage, and complaints are more general. This is 
particularly the case in the extreme South. Prices are 
strong. Inquiries are satisfactory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Call for all kinds of yellow pine con- 
tinues. It is only a question of having the stock and the 
few wholesalers who have lumber to offer are the ones 
that are getting the benefit at stiff prices. The car 
shortage is delaying Southern shipments. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Continued brisk demand is reported, 
with very good distribution as to list and consuming 
territory. The call for factory stock and car material is 
improved. A little lining up of prices was made last 
week, effective Friday, but the advances were unim- 
portant. Car supply on the Southern Pacific is slightly 
improved for the time being. So far as known all mills 
are well supplied with orders and are shipping as rapidly 
as they can get cars, though the movement continues 
seriously restricted in volume by reason of car shortage. 


Chicago. The market is steady. Demand is keeping 
up remarkably well, with every reason to assume that 
the future will develop a heavy trade in this wood. In- 
creased call has been noticed for clear stock for factory 
purposes. Tank stock is likewise in fair request and 
yard stock is moving well. The car shortage, which is 
now general throughout the producing territory, is retard- 
ing prompt shipments. Prices are steady with an up- 
ward tendency. 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand continues light. Prices are 
firm with some slight advances due to scarcity of stock. 
Four-inch selects are especially scarce. Shipments are 
more prompt than are southern pine shipments owing to 
the fact that cars are easier to get in the cypress country. 


St, Louis, Mo. A steady improvement is reported by 
the handlers of this wood, owing to the scarcity of cars 


on the Southern Pacific. There is considerable busines 
for this weod coming to the St. Louis market that would 
go elsewhere, were this not the case. 





New York. Trade is slowly improving and mills have 
no difficulty in getting the recent advance. Howeve: 
some wholesalers report considerable price competition 
and it is difficult to figure ahead with certainty. Where- 
ever prompt shipments are required it is easy to get th: 
high price, but the demand for cypress all along ha 
been so slow that it will take much improvement to 
make the wholesale trade more certain of getting th: 
advances asked by the mills. 








Baltimore, Md. Builders and other consumers are in 
the market in number and the calls for delivery ar 
urgent. In many instances dealers are not in position to 
meet demands with promptness, the car shortage re 
tarding the movement, even when mills are in shape tuo 
make shipment with reasonable promptness. Construc 
tion work has progressed during the last week wit! 
rapidity and the requirements of the contractors have 
been correspondingly large, with increasing pressure upo; 
the shippers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is good for most all grades 
especially No. 1 common. Activity among box manu 
facturers continues and they are taking all No. 2 com 
mon that is offered at reasonable prices. Planing mill 
are buying much cypress in the better grades and pay 
ing fair prices. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand is better from the East and 
quotations are firm. Recent advances have been well 
maintained and some of the jobbers are figuring on a 
still further advance. The volume of business is larger 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Quotations on red cedar shingles are easier; 
wholesalers asking $3.67 for clears and $3.24 for stars, 
although it is rumored that sales have been made at 
lower figures. They are still quiet so far as movement 
is concerned. Mills on the Coast are shut down for two 
weeks with a further extension possible. White cedars 
are in good request. Lath are still in the best of inquiry, 
with prices firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market is steady with demand 
somewhat lighter. Prices range from $2.15 to $2.20 on 
stars and $2.45 to $2.50 on clears. Further decline in 
the market seems to have been checked by the action of 
the mills, many of them having shut down when the 
market began to sag. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are easier and 
demand is not as strong. The price of $2.15 for stars 
still prevails but with brokers quoting lower and, mill- 
men say, engaged in a speculative attempt to break the 
market. This, the millmen expect, will be offset by the 
concerted two weeks’ shutdown now under way and 
involving more than 75 per cent of the capacity. Stocks 
are low and, with cedar shingle logs high and scarce, 
manufacturers think the market will hold. The shut- 
down has already had a tendency to stiffen things. 





Kansas City, Mo. The closing of Coast mills has kept 
the shingle market from decreasing materially. Prac- 
tically all the shingle manufacturers who have offices 
here have closed their mills and it is reported the shut- 
down is the most complete ever known on the Coast. 
The market here is about $2.15 to $2.20 for stars and 
$2.45 to $2.50 for clears, mill basis, for direct shipment. 
A few transit cars are being held by jobbers and they are 
asking 10 to 15 cents more. Demand is virtually at a 
standstill. Southern pine lath are somewhat weaker. 
Cypress lath, however, are scarce and are commanding 
stiff prices. They have advanced materially in the last 
30 days. 


New Orleans, La. Low-grade cypress shingles are 
rated scarce. Uppers are in a little better supply. Both 
are meeting good demand. Lath also are in low supply 
and are selling readily. No change in prices is reported. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle market holds firm, although 
mills are now offering red cedars at a 10-cent reduction. 
Freight rates under the all-rail rate are so mueh higher 
than lake-and-rail that the prices asked in this market 
will continue firm, so long as the market is not over- 
crowded with stock, which seems unlikely. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. The last consignments of 
red cedars for rail and lake shipments are being brought 
down. Most of the stock has already been placed and 
the surplus is being sold readily at quotations which 
have prevailed for several weeks. 


Boston, Mass. Shingles are well held, although buyers 
will not pay the high prices asked. For cedar extras it 
is difficult to find buyers at higher than $4 to $4.15. 
Clears are held at $3.75 to $3.90. There are manufac- 
turers who will not sell at less than the outside price. In 
the market for lath demand is good and prices are firm. 
Manufacturers insist upon full prices in most cases. For 
15-inch prices range from $4.50 up, but we have not 
learned of business being done at better than $4.50. For 
1%-inch prices range from $3.90 to $4, 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand for shingles is better as 
contractors and builders are making every effort to in- 
close their structures before cold weather appears. The 
movement is good and prices are firm. Prices for red 
cedar shingles are: Clears, $3.95; stars, $3.45; Eurekas, 
$4.45. The lath trade is good and prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand for shingles keeps up, with 
stocks limited. Prices remain strong. 


COOPERAGE. 





Chicago. When the demand for staves or heading ex- 
ceeds the supply shipments even if not first class meet 
prompt acceptance, encouraging the shippers to be less 
careful in succeeding shipments. 


Many times these suc- 
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ceeding shipments are received when the demand has 
fallen off and the buyer in overrigid inspection tries to 
make up losses that close competition compels him to 
make, causing the line of honesty to become very dim. 
Coopers’ flag fluctuates in value more than any other 
material, “butt flag’? in some years selling at 12 cents 
ind others at 80 cents a bale. This is occasioned by the 
crop conditions and weather for drying, which is a dis- 
appointment to both buyer and shipper, as the buyer has 
been unable to get it dry enough for safe shipping and 
price is on the upward trend. The same easy condition 
exists for staves and barrels, but circled heading is 
wanted at firm prices and all manufacturers of it ride 
around in automobiles when not abroad on European 
pleasure trips. Slack staves are being shipped on former 
contracts and the manufacturers are firm on future sales. 
A few cars of ash tub staves, also meai ash, are moving, 
but the reflection of the spring rush is shown by the un- 
usually low prices and free offerings, compared to former 
years at this season, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. 


No. a, 2% -inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


Rs a hn p85 bee Fae be nese d edi ows a salen 9.50 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

BO RG 55d Aa 8 on dd 5s hao ha eeu Se 4bais:0'e a1 9.52 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.,....... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

Ss Es oa siaiw a aalee td be S 65 Ne aa nee dee 07% 


No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi-, 
nal 


ee re Piece ilk ey ee ee Pe te ee No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal. No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves.......... 7.00 





Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.. 10.50 to 11.00 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M... 9.50 to 10.00 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.,... 9.50 
M 


Half barrel staves, elm, per M........e-ee.6 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... -05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M.......... None wanted _ 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... .30 to .85 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch..... :60 
Ten-round hoop barrels.......... PES ere .46 
Bight patent hoop barrels. .......00cceceece -46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... _ 45 
SEOUL THATTO, GeO: oc cdi ces case cccececs af 37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M........+..4.- 5.25 

White oak, oll staves, per M........seeeeee 35.00 

TISTCO BOSPSs ccsccccscesccecccccessecsvcece No demand 
RIGOR THO BUTADE. «conve cwsccceseowecaes 14.00 to 15.00 
TOP lOTOOW. .ccscccccccccccccccscccccccess 1.20 to 1.35 
PAE DOTS ecw cccccc cles sevecsewvsces#eeue -90 

POPE DATTAIG, BER. ..cccccccevcccceseccvcess -75 








[ Too fate To Classify | 


MRS. ELIZABETH BAUER 
Of 2648A Oregon Ave. (care Wm. G. Winter), St. Louis, 
Mo., seeks information in regard to her husband, Alois 
Sauer, usually employed as lumber inspector in southern 
states, who has been missing for the past three years. 
Can any one give any information as to his whereabouts, 
whether alive or dead, and where located. 


BIRCH WANTED. 
We are in the market for birch cuts, 4/4 to 8/4 thick, 
No. 2 common and better. Mill inspection. Cash payments. 
LOUISVILLE POINT LUMBER CO., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

A large northern sash and door house wants salesman now 
traveling and well acquainted with the poy in North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. a geen to 
be considered must give age, by whom employec length of 
service, salary wanted and reference. A splendid connec- 
tion for the right man. Address 

“PROGRESS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WILL YOU HELP FINANCE 
A good lumber yi ard proposition, with young man who will 
take interest and manageme nt of same. Middle West. 
Address “KF, 145," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM MANUFACTURERS 
Wholesalers desiring southern buying and selling office. 
Address “F, 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT YOUR BLACK WALNUT EXPORT LOGS 

14 inches and up in diameter, 8 feet and up long, and lum- 

ber, Will sien at point of shipment and pay cash. 
CLARENCE F. GILMORE, Goshen, Ind. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER 
Or assistant manager with a first class yellow pine mill in 
need of an uptodate man of ability. Have had fifteen years’ 
experience in positions of office manager, sales agent and 
manager and understand the business from A to Z. Am a 
thorough accountant, and capable of handling the sales and 
office of any size mill. Satisfactory references on request. 

Address ‘KF. 146,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell lumber for us. We represent manufacturers hand- 
ling all kinds of lumber. Want good, live men for western 
New York State, Southern Michigan, Northern Ohio. Address 
JENKS AND GEE, Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BAUGHMAN’S BUYER AND SELLER 
The Twelfth edition of the handy book for lumbermen 
just out. Revised, improved. See the new side tables, the 
metric system, tapering timber, to figure narrow flooring, 
moulding, box lumber, etc. Five sections each indexed and 
separate work. Every page worth the price of the book. 
The book that talks to lumbermen, not millions, but more 
than seventy-five thousand copies have been sold to lumber- 
men. Bound in red flexible red leather, $2.50 per copy 
prepaid; orders mailed day received. Address 
H. R. A. BAUGHMAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 














OFFICE MAN FOR LOUISIANA 

In capacity of stenographer and assistant bookkeeper, 25 to 

30 years of age. Must be thoroughly competent and have 

bad considerable business experience. Salary $100 per 

month. Good opportunity for advancement for the right 

man. Must furnish first-class references with application. 
VHITE LAKE LAND C 


Address A. L. ARPIN, Grand Rapids, Wis. 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 
We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engine¢rs, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesman, bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill su erintendents, managers of de- 
partments. If you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in bro AMERICAN yoyo and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the pe 
AMERICAN TUMBEEMAN, Me. abettan | Blag., 431 South 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . . - 
For two weeks, - - 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 75 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR EVERYBODY. 
WHY NOT YOU ? 


Detroit, Mich., 304 Hodges Bldg., October 3, 1912. 
Lumber, Lath, Cedar & Shingles. 
American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Ills. 

Gentlemen: 

Am enclosing check for $4.00 in payment of 
attached bill for subscription. 

By reading a little ad in your “For Sale Depart- 
ment’’ was enabled to make better than $600.00 by 
investing the same amount and had money back 
in six weeks’ time. Think it was about time to pay 
this little subscription bill. 

Yours very truly, 
MACDONALD & RANDALL. 
By A. A. MacDonald. 





THE CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES. 


“The Wanted and For Sale Department” of the 
American Lumberman is the market nlace where 
both buyer and seller can make their wants known 
at a small cost and get quick results. 

This department is the largest clearing house for 
the Lumber World and its allied industries. 

Our readers can quickly locate your ad in this 
department under the snecial headings. 

All we want vou to do is to send your advertise- 
ment to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Big re- 
turns at small cost. 











| Wanted-Employees 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Cashier for a yellow pine mill handling 60,000,000 feet per 
annum. Good salary for the right man, who must come 
well recommended, and have a good record. Prefer a man 
who is familiar with grades and the selling department. 
All yy on aga nce strictly confidential. 

Address “KY. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 








WANTED-RELIABLE YARD MANAGER. 
Competent to control men and teams, with experience in 
sash, blind, door, trim and general building material. State 
experience, references, salary, ete. 

Address “F. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR RETAIL 
Lumber yard in town of thirty thousand. Must be able to 
handle teams, = out orders, keep up stock and manage the 
outside general 

Address “E VE RGREEN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN MARRIED PREFERRED 
Who has had considerable experience in the sales office of a 
yellow pine mill or large wholesale office, to handle the 
correspondence and direct the sales of a mill cutting 30 mil- 
lion annually, catering to a general yard trade. We want a 
live wire capable of getting results. Sales office at mill in 
healthy location. Good opportunity for right man. State 
fully in your reply age, experience, references and salary 
expected. Address “IF, 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR 
Shipping clerk for a southern house. State salary, expe 
rience, and give references. 
Address “F. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
BELT REPAIR MAN WANTED 

One who has had experience in repairing both leather 
and rubber belts. State how much experience and wages 
wanted. Steady job to right man. 

B.C. EL. CO, 





Watertown, Fla. 





WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF BILLING AND 
Laying out doors to take charge of door department. Good, 
steady work with good wages for the right man. Write. 
HUTTIG SASH & DOOR CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED-EMPLOYEE. 

Young combination offers an outside man, by a New York 
manufacturer and wholesale concern, thorou: ghly familiar 
with the manufacture of shipping and sales of yellow pine 
and hardwoods. Must be competent stenographer, invoicing 
and general office details. Prefer party who wouid invest a 
reasonable amount of capital in the business. 

Address “F. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-INSPECTOR AND BUYER 
For hardwood road job. One thoroughly familiar with oak 
and poplar and able to get the grade National rules. None 
but first class men wanted. State age, salary expected, 
who you are now working for and who you have worked for 
in the past. Address 
“F, 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of frame department; will have to be capable of billing and 
laying out frames; good, steady position with good wages to 
the right kind of a man. Write 
HUTTIG SASH & DOOR CO., S 





t. Louis, Mo. 
WANTED—-PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 


Must be competent to estimate work, bill out work and 
superintend factory. 
Address “PF. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Too fate To Classify 








WANTED—-HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
An experienced and capable man to manage general office, 
correspondence, sales, ete. Give age, references and salary 
wanted. Address “F. 101,” care AMERICAS LUMBERMAN. 





TIMBER, SAWMILL, LOGGING OUTFIT 
Twenty-five thousand capacity, 10 hours, sawmill com- 

plete, now in operation, situated on branch of C., M. & P. 
S. Railway in newly settled timber belt. Railroad spur to 
mill and log-dump. Four acre mill pond. Two million ft. 
fir timber adjoining mill, are logging same into mill pond. 
Can secure half section timber “which can be logged into 
pond. Complete logging outfit, two donkeys, with new lines 
and rigging. This is a good paying plant. Reasons for 
selling, insufficient capital. Price $25,000 for mill, 40 acre 
site, logging outfit and timber. Terms. 

Address “FEF. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Of large line of lumber yards, or some similar responsible 
position, where twenty-five years of successful, active, lum- 
ber experience can be rewarded. Have reached the limit 
with present employers. Nothing under “Five Thousand” 
dollars per year considered. Prefer personal interview. 

Address “EF. 147,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A GOING SAW MILL IN THE CEDAR PINE AND 
Cypress section of North Carolina, capacity 10,000 ft. boards 
and 20,000 shingles, lath mill, planer and resaw, all new 
and in perfect condition; 1,200 acres of standing timber 
and many million feet more available from original owners 
at right prices; mules, horses and everything necessary to 
operate. Can be bought for very low figure. Splendid 
chance to branch out. Owner retiring from business. 
Address “FE, 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE 

Real estate and business in good town in western Penn., 

35 miles from Pittsburgh, clearing above all expenses 

$4,000.00 per year. Will exchange for timber stumpage or 

in fee or with mill and equipment will give or take differ- 
ence. What have you? Address 

204 NORTH MAIN ST., Butler, Pa. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 

Of yellow pine mill by a man who understands the details 
of the business from stump to consumer and has had six- 
teen years’ practical experience in both interior and export. 
Possess the executive ability necessary to assemble a crew 
that can produce results at a minimum cost. Prefer to 
work on a percentage basis, | 
Address “E £44,’ 


GET A COPY TODAY 

“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 
cedure of Organization. Financing and Development of Busi- 
ness Corporation in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
postpaid AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II. 


EXPERIENCED MILL WORK ESTIMATOR 
Wants situation on road or in office. Good Diller, detailer 
and all around plan man. Chicago territory preferred. 

Address “re care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED-ESTIMATOR LUMBER OFFICE 
Mostly country lists of lumber. A man or a young man 
with some experience in mill work and frame house plans 
preferred; to estimate lumber bills and possibly do some 
buying. Give age, experience and pay wanted or apply to 
the FOSTER-MUNGER COMPANY, 
West 37th St. & Loomis Place, Chicago, il. 


WANT-—EXPERIENCED MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 

Of small parquetry flooring plant. Must be able to keep up 

and operate band resaw and other woodworking machinery. 
Address “BE. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
To take entire charge of woodworking plant. Must be fully 
competent, and able to furnish satisfactory references. Apply 
at once dy letter, stating qualifications and salary expected. 
Steady position to the right man. 
“CLARK & COMPANY,” Newark, N. J. 


WANTED-—A MAN FOR ASSISTANT 
Office manager in a wholesale lumber office. Must have had 
experience in such position, preferably in Pittsburg or Phila- 
delphia. Address “E. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBER BUYER 
To buy lumber on commission, in Shreveport, Beaumont, 
Houston, Hattiesburg and Jacksonville oe Man who 
knows what to buy and can get stock ship 
Address “WHOLESALER,” care AMERICAN Te 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of veneer plant and sawmill. A man with some capital to 
take an interest in the business preferred. 

Address “DP. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise- 
ment in the Wanted & For Sale Department. When in need 
of an employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


YOUNG MAN FOR ESTIMATING 
Department, mostly cvuntry bills, some simple plan work; 
sash, door and lumber house. Give age, experience and pay 
expected. Apply or address 

THE FOSTER-MUNGER CO., 
W. 37th & Loomis Place, Chicago, Ill. 


VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS. 

You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax” tally book costs 75 cents a copy or $4 for six, yet 
thousands of them are sold, and hardwood men who once use 
them always use them. Why? Because they are the best. 




















431 South 








For sample pages and description address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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[ Wanted:Employment 








WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT FOR LOGGING 
Department. For shortleaf yellow pine plant cutting thirty 
million annually. Must have had a large practical expe- 
rience and be able to handle railroad and logging operation. 
The country is rough and requires the superintendent's time 
on the work continuously. Good salary for the man who 
can get results at proper cost. Character and babits must 
be the best. All applicants will be very carefully investi- 
gated, so only ee T, men need apply. 

Address 145." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED PLAN ORDER CLERK 
For billing shop orders from plans, detailing, etc. Want 
experienced man only. Write us, giving references, salary 
expected, full particulars first letter. 
FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO., Dubuque, Iowa. 


WANTED - MILLWORK ESTIMATOR & BILLER 

One who is capable and experienced in this work. Give 

references, salary expected and full particulars first letter. 
Address “W. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








POSITION AS WOODS SUPERINTENDENT. 
Good references. ‘arry crew if necessary. 
Address ‘are AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWMILL FOREMAN WANTS POSITION. 
10 years’ experience in North and South; good refer- 
ences. Sober and reliable ; age 35; married. 
Address e400, “care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


ALL AROUND OFFICE MAN 
Wants position on or near Puget Sound. Nine years’ expe- 
rience; last five in connection with lumber. business ; expert 
stenographer and typist; familiar with all kinds office work; 
present position office manager and assistant to executive. 
Desire similar position where energy, enthusiasm, expe- 
rience and ability will be appreciated. Married, age 25. 
Unexcelled references from all employers. No bad _ habits. 
Good health. Reason for change, prefer to locate perman- 
ently in vicinity of Sound. Salary, $125 to $200, with good 
opportunity. Address by mail or wire my expense. 
“F. 120." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For good lowa town. State age, nationality, experience, 
salary desired, etc. og 
31," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Wanted = Salesmen 





WANTED PERMANENT POSITION 


By experienced yard manager capable of planning, estimat- 
ing and contri icting. References. 
Address “EF. 116," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman by single man, experienced in white pine, 
pine and hardwoods. Address 

“RF. 112," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





yellow 











WANTED BY JANUARY FIRST, COMPETENT 
Sash and door salesman for northern Iowa. Must be able 
to figure from plans. Address 

“F, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED A SALESMAN 
Who can list quantities from blue prints and specifications 
and can make correct estimates of cost for all kinds of 
interior finish, stairs and odd a State age, experience 
and pay gen with referenc 
THE HERDMAN SASH, DOOR & LBR. CO., 
Zanesville, Obio. 


WANTED -TRAVELING SALESMAN : 
For western territory by one of the best lumber mills in 
Idaho, mz nufacturing Western Pine. 
Address “F, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-COMMISSION SALESMAN 
To sell lumber for live wholesale firm with good mill con- 
nections and good transit line, to sell transit cars and mil) 
shipments, in Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Toronto, Indian- 
apolis, and Grand Rapids. Want few good men, acquainted 
with trade, who know how to get good orders, for anything 
in yellow pine lumber. 
Address “COMMISSION,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


LUMBER OR HARDWARE. 
If you call on either trade we huve a orig interesting 
proposition to make you. There's money in it. : 
THE TROY CARRIAGE SUNSH ADE CO., Troy, Ohio. 


THE BARNDT LUMBER CO., MINNEAPOLIS. 
Minn., need a man who can sell hemlock and pine in south- 
ern Minnesota and northern Iowa. A good salary to the 
right party. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN. 

A West coast manufacturer, shipping high grade fir, 
spruce and cedar lumber and cedar shingles, wants repre- 
sentatives in all markets where coast products are sold. To 
reliable salesmen who can get results, will give liberal con- 
tracts. Address “WEST COAST MFR..” 

1040 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 




















WANTED-LIVE SALESMAN 
To sell our high grade Red Cedar Shingles and other 
products. Best commissions to those who can get the 
business. 
Address “PD. 101,” care 


WANTED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Who is familiar with West Coast lumber products; one who 
has thorough knowledge of railroad requirements and an 
established trade in Chic ago to represent a large manufac- 
turer on a salary in Chicago. Give full particulars with 
exptrience and references 
Address “C. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To represent a_ first class Inland Empire manutacturing 
plant in the States - Nebraska, Utah and Colorado. 
Address E. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











Wanted: Mill Mechanics 














BEGINNING JANUARY FIRST 
What have you to offer a man of thirty-seven, steady, 
reliable and capable? Now assistant sales manager for ua 
large lumber manufacturing company. 
Address “FE. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Band and gang saw filer. References furnished. 
Address “F. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION WANTED BY A YOUNG MAN 
In Chicago lumber oflice or yard, to tally or in any other 
capacity where he can be ge nerally useful and learn the 
business. Have hé id experie nee in sawmill. 

Address “F. 103," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALES OR 
General manager with responsible lumber manufacturing 
company in Washington. Will convince by personal {nter- 
view of merits for position. Address 
BOX 416, Seattle, Wash. 


SAW MILL DRAFTSMAN & BUILDER 
Young man, well experienced in the designing and con- 
struction of complete sawmill plants, desires position along 
the above lines. Can produce results and furnish the best 
of references as to ability and character. 
Address *, 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















LUMBERMAN OF FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Wants position to represent any reliable wholesaler of N. C. 
and southern pine; commission or salary. ‘Territory pre- 
ferred, Virginia = the Carolinas. Address 

BUYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 
With five years’ office and yard experience with southern 
hardwood mill. Would make capable assistant manager, 
References. Address “F. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER & STENOGRAPHER 
Wants position. Thoroughly familiar with all details of 
lumber office work. Six years’ experience. Married. Age 
26. Address “F. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Resaw or single band. Young man, married. First class. 
Can furnish reference from present employers. South pre- 
eg Address E. E. RICHMOND, 48 Abbott St., Detroit, 
Mich 


WANTED-POSITION BY LUMBER SALESMAN 
With an est ablished bey in Iowa and Illinois. 
Address “F. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED YOUNG 
Office man, muaried, expert bookkeeper and cost accountant 
sawmill, wholesale and box factory, white and yellow pine 
Experienced selling yellow pine and considerable outsid 
experience. Desire change to bealthy location with goo: 
schools and churches. Vrefer position assistant manager 0: 


office manager Would consider position buying yelloy 
poine. Lost no time eleven years. 
Address “E. 133," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





POSITION WANTED. 

Experienced, competent lady bookkeeper and stenographer 
wants position with good firm. Capable of handling corre 
spondence or managing office, 

Address “E. 128,"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Desires position. Practical lumberman. 10 years’ expe 
rience planing mill and wholesale; married; age 29; best 
references, Address “E. 124," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


SKIDDER FOREMAN WANTS POSITION 
12 years’ experience with overhead and snaker machine ; 
Al references. Address 
“E. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER. 
Or other advanced position, with reliable concern. 
the lumber business from A to Z: good salesman, buyet 
cargo and car lots, office, yard and planing mill work; esti 
mator from plans, etc.; mfr. and grading, etc.; a hustler 
and strictly all right. 
Address “E. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants situation; capable getting good share orders. Age 
twenty-five ; strictly temperate. 

Address “E. 130," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION MANAGER 
Or designer and builder of mills. Years of experience. Can 
give first-class references. 
Address “E. 104," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE POSITION. 
By young married man thoroughly familiar with the manu 
facture and marketing of lumber and box shooks. Capable 
of taking entire management. Highest of references from 
present employers. Will consider anything that offers a 
good future. Address 
“E. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











Know 














MILLWORK ESTIMATOR WANTS POSITION. 
Middle West and Coast experience. Married. Can come 
on short notice. Re ferences. 
Address “E,. 106," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT OFFICE MANAGER AND CASHIER 
Desires to make permanent engagement with lumber com- 
pany in the Northwest. Ten years’ experience. Expert on 
books and cost system Satisfaction as to services and 
character gué iranteed. 

Address “>. 





128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard; married, age 35, strictly sober, clear record, 
experience, good refe rences ; Illinois preferred. 
Address “E, 119," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
15 years’ experience; South preferred; can cut any kind 
of timber; reference furnished. Address 
W. B., 1602 Abercorn St., 





Savannah, Ga. 





WANTED -POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of planing mill and yards. Twenty years’ experience; am 
40 years old and married; can furnish best of referenc es. 

Address “E. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
By Jan. Ist; am 39 years of age; at present manager of a 
iores operation. Desire change because of climate. No offer 
considered unless position is in healthful locality. Have 
had fifteen years’ experience. Can furnish unquestionable 
references from past and present employers. 
Address ‘E. 109," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











HARDWOOD SALESMAN AND BUYER 
Young man with ten years’ experience selling and buying 
hardwoods, desires to connect with large manufacturer in 
sales department or in buying department of some eastern 
wholesale concern desiring steady mill connections. Familiar 
with Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and New York consuming 
trade and mills in West Va., Kentucky, Tenn., Ark. and 
Miss. Address “F, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 

First class estimator and salesman, good detailer. Un- 

derstand plans thoroughly and will go anywhere to estimate 

on work and close contracts. Temperate, reliable and good 
references. 

Address “EF, 





126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-30 GOOD MILLWRIGHTS 
New sawmill job. Good town to live in. Wages 30c to 
40c per hour. Address F : Cs 
F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Phillips, Wis. 





RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 

A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans. interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture, etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1. nach T ceataae $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
req 


MERIC: AN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED-—GOOD COMPETENT MAN 
To look after moulding machines and planer and grind 
knives for same, in a small shop. Must be sober and indus- 
trious. Address “B. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


[ Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED POSITION AS SHIPPING CLERK 
Or yard foreman. Have 5 years’ experience and have 
charge of the shipping and inspecting of 60 to 75 M ft. per 
day. Can furnish best of references. Address 

“SHIPPING CLERK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 











FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS 
Used to all kinds of timber. 
Lock Box 306, Alderson, W. Va. 


Position, right hand mill. 
Address BAND SAWYER, 











THOROUGH ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 
Thirty-two, married, now employed, wants to make change. 
Strictly temperate. Twelve years’ experience in wholesale 
lumber and saw mill offices. References. Have had charge 
of office eight years and understand lumber office work in all 
its det ails. Employers going out of business. Can leave 
on short notice if 3 

Address 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Reference furnished. 
Address “KF. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION AS MANAGER OR ASS T. 
3y married, sober, reliable, experienced lumberman and book- 
keeper. Address “F. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—SITUATION 
As salesman or executive position. Young man with six 
years’ experience in the lumber business. Would like posi- 
tion in the Northwest, preferably British Columbia. Tem- 
perate and a hustler. Best references, 
Address “E. 112," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





POSITION WANTED-AS MANAGER OR 


Assistant manager in retail lumber yard. Young married 


man. Experienced, strictly temperate, steady. Now em- 
ployed. Ready January 1, 19138. Cal. or Colo. preferred. 


Al references. 


Address “EB. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY EXPERIENCED MAN 
As manager or assistant to manager; 12 years’ experience in 
sawmill business, handling commissary, accounting and out- 
side work; best references. At present employed. Require 
good salary, with reasonable opportunity for advancement. 

Address “E. 116," care. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED ON RIGHT HAND MILL 
3y a first-class band sawyer, either yellow pine or hard- 
wood; satisfaction guaranteed or no pay; hustler and a 
man of good habits. Best of references given. Ready to 
come at once. Either write or wire. Address 
BAND SAWYER, P. O. Box 420, Bristol, Tenn. 


BAND OR CIRCULAR FILER WANTS POSITION 
Many years experience in yellow pine, cypress and hard- 
woods. Can come at once. Can handle largest mill 
Address “DPD. 104° care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, 














MAN WITH 13 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In retail lumber, wants position as yard manager or auditor 
for line of yards. 382 years old; excellent habits and refer- 
ences. Now employed. 
Address “PF, 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or superintendent by man of twenty years’ experience in 
lumber business, manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade. 
Am at present employed as manager of a large lumber 
operation with whom I have been 7 years. Wish to join 
company where, after ability is proven, an interest in the 
business can be taken. Address 
“LUMBER,” Randolph, Vt. 


‘““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 











BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Good reference; guarantee satisfaction: no booze fighter. 
Can come at any time. ae what you have and wages, 
Address “D. 109," care LUMBERMAN AMERICAN. 





WANTED-POSTION BY HARDWOOD AND 
Yellow pine buyer and inspector. Have established trade 
with southern mills and can handle 100 cars per month. 
Can give best of references from present employers. 

Address “D. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 

A book dealing with the merits und uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the laeific coast, short methods of fig- 
uring lumber, octagon spars, log spec ifications, lumber carry- 
ing capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of 
general lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; 
postpaid $1. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, I). 
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